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Foreword 


T his is a fascinating book. Rarely indeed has anyone of Pro- 
fesses* Paulsen’s outstanding intellectual importance aiul in- 
fluence ever recorded in so intimate and so precise a fashion the 
story ol the development of his intellectual life through childhood, 
adolescence and early manhood, until that lile gained the content 
and took on the lorm which characterized it in its riper years. In 
these pages one may read the stumblings, the gropings, of the child 
and the wanderings ol the youth, as one personality and one in- 
fluence after another played ujum his mind and character. 

Pre^^n humble beginnings in the tiuly democratic society of what 
was tlibrP far-off Frisia, subject U; personal, religious and educa- 
tional influences of the simplest kind, Friedrich Paulsen steadily 
grew to the stature width has given him his |HTmanent j)lacc in 
the history of the intellectual file oi the Cierman people. "J'ltrough 
several years of his youth and eaily manhood, l\udsen was plainly 
at sea «and uncertain as to what was to become his dominant in- 
tellcttual intci;est or the character of his caieer. Slatting his uni- 
versity life at Krlangen as a student ol theology, he soon lost interest 
in that^objective and was led by a series of ])C)weilul influences to 
turn toward the study of philosophy. It was not philcxsophy in any 
technical or narrow sense which ajtpealed to his interest and his 
intellectual labetr, but philosophy in the fullest and deepest sense, 
by which is meant an understanding ol the lile of man and its 
interjjretation in terms of sound and well-established unclei lying 
principles of thought and action. Philosophy as a rc’asoned and 
reasonable mcxle of life w^as w hat aj)pealcd to Paulsen and event u 
ally sha])ed his remarkable career and gave him his ecpially re- 
markable influence. 

It is ncjt olten that a schcjlar can point with deliniteness to the 
personality or the boc^k which has guided or altered his mode ol 
thinking. Paulsen is able to do precisely this. lie names one after 
anc:)thcr c:)l the gre^t university scholars of the marvelous (iermany 
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of three-quarters of a century ago, and one after another of the 
great works of philosophy and its history which moved Ins mind 
and shaped liis thought. In his eailier youth, it is plain that he 
ow^ed much to Friedrich Reuter, the son of a clergyman in Fran- 
conia, whom he met at Erlangen and wlio took him from his in- 
tellectual loneliness and isolation into a personal and scholarly 
companionship which meant everything to Paulsen. Obviously, 
it was Trendelenburg who finally determined the aim and the 
form of his intellectual life. By Trendelenburg, Paulsen was canied 
to the study of Atistoile, that immcirtal mind with whom all phi- 
losophy begins. It was fortunate, too, that Paulsen as a young and 
eager university student enjoyed thc3se intimate personal relation- 
ships with Trendelenburg which meant so much and wdiich ahvays 
mean scj much in the lilc of any serious university student, whether 
then or now\ It w'as 'Fiendclenbiirg, as Paulsen himself told me, w ho 
turned him to the reading of some of the great phil()soj)hical classics 
of modern times. When to his know ledge of At istotle, Paulsen came 
to add a thorough undei standing of Kant, the loundations lor Itis 
philoso})hical interpretation ol inodern lite were sc^nndly and tiuly 
laid. These two monaichs of the mind hecniie the cornerstones of 
Paidsen’s own intellectual ac:('cmi])lishment. 

It W’as Fiiediich Harms who suggested to Paulsen that he should 
turn his philosophic mind to an understanding and intcrpi elation 
of tliat greatest ol all human endeavors, education, lor which the 
German language had de\ eloped the w’orcl Padn^ofrik. In litis field 
Paulsen (juickly became the outstanding master and lemains so 
to this day. In Germany his inlluence was very great and his au- 
thority constantly cited. For a cjiiaricr-century one American slu- 
dent after another w'lio sal in his Beilin lecture room returned tcj 
tlie United Stales to proclaim liis CMellencc and attractiveness and 
to spread liis ideals ol education and his doctrines. 

In 1895 Paulsen’s book on The Cwermmi Universifics was pub- 
lished in an admirable English translation made by Professor 
F:dward Delavan Perry of Columbia University.^ Professor Frank 

1 I’Vicdrich raiilscn. The Geritmn Vnwersitics: Their Character ami Hhtonral Uc- 
veiopmetit. rianslatccl by Edward Ddavaii Periy, with Introduction by Nicholas 
Miiriay Riitlc-r. Nt'w York: Macmillan Co., 1895. 
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Thilly, wlio, in succession, held a chair of philosophy at the 
University of Missouri, at Princeton University and at Cornell 
University, later translated three volumes which made Paulsen’s 
name still better known to serious American students of philoso- 
phy and education.” Paulsen’s career was a great one and in highest 
degree influential in his field of intellei tual cndca\or. 

As one who has the liappy and insjdring memory of sitting in 
Paulsen’s lecture room at tlie University of Berlin through tlie 
winter semester of i88.i-i(S85, I am |)roud to pay triliute to the 
charm of his j)crsonality, as well as to tlie greatness of his mind and 
the inspiiation of his intellectual guidance. In later years it was 
my fortune to sit with him fiom time to time in the garden of his 
home at Steglitz in the environs of Beilin, and to discuss the per- 
sonalities, ideas and happenings which wctc \ear by year engaging 
the attention of the civilized world. Paulsen’s life ended all too 
soon, but his reputation and his influeiKc will not die. 

In the years from about i8()o to about 1895 or 1900, the Uni- 
versity (jf Berlin reached a height cjf intellectual distinction which 
no other institution of higher learning has ever attained and which, 
unless all signs fail, will not soon lie attained again. d“he gi eat grouj) 
of scholars among whom Paulsen was a younger member inc luded 
von Ranke and Mommsen, 'ric*ndelenbuig and Harms, Droysen 
and (hicist, Zeller and Dilthey, Curtins and \"ahlc*n, r>»}nit/ and 
Kiepert, Helmholtz and Wagner, KirchofI and clu Bois-Reymond, 
Dorner and Pfleidcrei', Michelet and Fchsler, Dernburg and Ber- 
nard Weiss. What a galaxy that was, and what a picture those names 
give of the elevation, the powei and the many-sidedness of the in- 
tellectual life of that fortunate time! Of that foitunate time, Kried- 
ri( h Paulsen was himself a great ornament. 

Nicholas Murray Buti.fr 

Columbia Vtiweisity in the Cily of \civ Yoik 
Scptrmbn i, 

2 Fiicdiirh i’aiilscii, Introduction to Philosophy. Translated by Flank Thilly, with 
pu-facc by William James. New Yoik: Heiny Holt R: Co., iHcjR. 

A System of Ethics. Translated by Frank Thilly. New Yoik- C^iailcs Soib- 

nei’s Sons, iKcjq. 

The German Vniversilies and Itnhersity Study. Authoii/cd lianslation b\ 

Frank Thilly and William W. Flwang. New York- Cibailes Scribnei’s Sons, igoG. 
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PART ONE 

Recollections of My Youth 




Forebears and Parents 


I WAS born at Langenhorn, a village on the west coast of what 
was then the duchy of Schleswig, in the year 1846, on the 16th 
of July, about noon. I was the first child of my parents and re- 
mained their only offspring, three younger brothers having died 
at birth for lack of medical assistance. My father was a farmer; 
he had quite recently bought the homestead where I was born and 
brought up. My parents continued to live there until well into the 
eighties, and during that whole time I regularly returned every 
year for a longer or a shorter visit; I never lost the feeling that it 
was my real home. 

Both my parents being of North-Frisian descent, the Frisian 
language is my mother tongue. But neither of them was born in 
the parish of Langenhorn. My father came from Gland, one of 
the Halligen Islands, and my mother from the neighboring parish 
of Enge, a few miles to the north. To their newly founded home 
they brought their own well-defined habits of life and thought. I 
have to speak a little more at length about the antecedents and 
previous experiences of their families, because the roots of my own 
being go deep down into that ancestral soil. 

My father came from a family of seafarers, indigenous on the 
Halligen Islands, which are scattered along the west coast of 
Schleswig, separated from the latter by the so-called Wattenmeer; ^ 
the word halligeri is the plural form of hallig, which denotes a 
small island, unprotected by a dike and subject to periodical inun- 
dations. I have old papers in my possession which enable me to 
trace the family history back to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The name of the earliest ancestor I can find (and that is all I 
know of him) was Thoms Jansen; he lived on the hallig of Nord- 

1 Watte (plural: watten), a shallow place. 'I he Wattenmeer (sea of shallows) is thus 
called in contradistinction to the open sea, stretching westward from the islands. 
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marsch, or at any rate a son was born to him there in 1679, whose 
name was Frerck Thomsen.^ The latter’s son, Paul Frercksen by 
name, born in 1725, on the hallig of Ludenswarf-Langeness, be- 
came the grandfather of my father, and with him the family his- 
tory begins to be more articulate. I have a manuscript volume in 
quarto, containing his notes in half-effaced writing, in which he 
records his experiences, especially his voyages during the years 
1740-71. I published it in full in the Zeitschrift fur Schleswig- 
Holsteinische Geschichte (Vol. XXXV, 1905); ® but I should like 
to quote some details here which give us a vivid picture of the life 
and the mentality of the islanders in those days. 

In the year 1728 Frerck Thomsen, Paul Frercksen’s father, lost 
his ship and his life in a November gale off the coast of Jutland 
while on his way to Norway with his son Jan; his grave is on the 
island of Fand. He left a wddow, Frau Poppe Thomsen, four 
daughters, and one son of three years, whose name was Paul. When 
little Paul reached his fifteenth year, he was overcome with such 
irresistible longing to go to sea that his mother, who was afraid 
lest the sea might take him too, could not keep him back. In the 
spring of 1740 he joined a group of seamen going to Amsterdam 
to look for hire there and became cabin-boy on a whaler bound 
for Greenland. As they were approaching the icy North, he tells 
us in the manuscript notes, gales began to rage, and he became 
seasick. Among all those strangers on board, most of them not 
even speaking a language he could understand, there was not one 
who troubled about him. And then, he writes, homesickness over- 
came him, and he often sighed to himself: “Had I only stayed at 
home wdth mother! “ However, he got over it; they had a safe 
passage, and the catch was also satisfactory: two large whales. 
When they returned to Amsterdam, in September, he had earned 
47 Dutch guilders. Then he started on his way home to his native 

2 This shows the ancient custom of variable patronymics still in force, the son 
assuming as his surname his father's given name with the affix “sen,” corresponding to 
the English “son,” as in Thomson. 

2 7'itles of publications cited in the original language, including English, are in 
italics; those cited in English translation are in roman type inclosed in quotation 
marks. 
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hallig. Just as the three small vessels with the returning seamen 
on board were about to enter the Watlenmeerj they had to weather 
a severe gale, in which they very nearly lost their lives; but they 
were lucky enough to escape. On going ashore at Wyck, on the 
large island of Fohr, he found a fair going on and quite unex- 
pectedly encountered his mother, who had come over for the oc- 
casion. “It would be impossible to describe,” he writes in silent 
remembrance, “how we rejoiced in our hearts, we two together.” 
His first journey to Greenland was followed by two others during 
the next few years. 

I will not describe his career from cabin boy to able seaman 
and from able seaman to first mate; after 1758 he navigated vari- 
ous vessels as master in the service of Amsterdam shipowners, in 
most cases in the service of his own brother-in-law, Nommen 
Paulsen, who was established there. He usually had to go to 
Norwegian, Finnish, Russian, and Prussian ports, carrying a mixed 
cargo and returning with grain or timber. As a rule several jour- 
neys were undertaken during the year; navigation begins early in 
April and generally continues until October or November. But 
sometimes he had to make a winter voyage, and on one such oc- 
casion, when he was bound from Amsterdam for St. Petersburg, 
in October of 1760, he lost his ship in the Cattegat, after it had 
already withstood several severe gales. Running aground near the 
Kullcn promontory in the night from the 15th to the 16th of No- 
vember, with its steering gear broken, the ship was swamped at 
once, and the crew were hard put to it to save their lives. The 
captain felt compelled to remain in the neighborhood all winter 
so that he might save as much as he could of the ship and its cargo. 

In the spring of 1772, after embarking on many a voyage and 
enduring many ills and frequent ill health, Paul Frercksen made 
up his mind to let the departing seamen set out for Amsterdam 
without him for the first time in his life. Thereafter he lived on 
the hallig on the income from the small capital he had saved dur- 
ing those thirty-one strenuous years of his life. From his account 
book, which is among the papers in my possession, it appears that 
in 1778 the capital amounted to 15,603 mark kurant, the interest 
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being 653 mark Lubsch (M. 786). To his seaman’s wages and to 
what he earned as captain by way of freight, and so forth, he had 
regularly been adding profits from business ventures of his own, 
sometimes representing considerable amounts. This latter item of 
his income was probably the main source of his capital; for the 
greater part of what he received for his services—the total amount 
for the thirty-one years is computed at 5,163 Dutch guilders— had 
of course to be spent as living expenses for his family, especially 
during the winter. 

Paul Frercksen married in 1757. His wife, named Poppe like 
his mother, was born in 1731; she was a daughter of Paul Ipsen 
(1685-1739), a son of the shipmaster Alte Ipke Paulsen, and she 
lived with her mother on the hallig of Gland. At Christmas, in 
1756, he had asked her to marry him. “And then,” he writes, “I 
had to keep running there all winter, until I could get the right 
decision, because she had two brothers living at Amsterdam, who 
had also to write what they thought about it.” Hoivever, the de- 
cision did prove to be right for this once: on a former occasion an- 
other girl had given him the “no-word,” as he quaintly puts it. 
They celebrated their wedding in October, 1757, and then he 
transferred his belongings to Gland and went to live at the house 
of his mother-in-law. In the spring of 1758 they were separated 
for the first time, and it was destined to be a long time. His ship 
became icebound near Cronstadt and could not stir from the spot 
all winter: not until June, in 1759, was he able to return to Am- 
sterdam, where he had asked his wife to meet him. “And glad in- 
deed I was,” he writes, “to find my wife at brother Ipke Paulsen’s 
house. I had a new suit of clothes made to wear at Amsterdam and 
was happy in my good fortune.” But fortune did not smile on 
them long. At the end of July he had once more to depart for 
St. Petersburg: “And so, as I came sailing past the light buoy once 
again, there was my wife sitting ashore in great grief. It gave me 
a cruel pang.” Sailor’s fatel In 1763 his third child was born to 
him, the first which survived: Frerck Paulsen, my grandfather, 
whose name I bear. 

Frerck Paulsen was the first of my ancestors who did not go to 
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sea: he had a weak chest. As a young man he had learned the trade 
of miller, but he never practiced it; he lived on Oland as a small 
landowner with a private income of his own. There was a little 
accession to the family fortune when he inherited his uncle. His 
mother’s two brothers, Nommen and Ipke Paulsen, had lived at 
Amsterdam. They had at first earned their living at sea, like the 
other members of the family, but had later made their fortune at 
Amsterdam, where they settled down and married. Nommen 
amassed great wealth in the form of ships and landed property. 
Ipke died childless, so his brothers and sisters inherited him after 
his widow’s death. I remember my father telling me that his fa- 
ther, who wTnt to Amsterdam to fetch the inherited property, 
had barely got in with his ship when war broke out against Eng- 
land; otherwise it would have been captured by privateers. 

1799 Ererck Paulsen married Volig Christine, the eldest 
daughter of Ipke Petersen (1747-1817), shipmaster and sexton on 
the hallig of Oland, and of his wife Angens, 7 ice Broders (1747- 
1829). They, too, had three sons, all of whom went to sea: all died 
in their youth, two of them of yellow fever in the West Indies. 
Some of the letters ivhich the parents exchanged with each other 
and with their children are still extant, together with quite a few 
other papers of the old sexton. He seems to have exercised his 
mind a good deal about deeper questions, especially about re- 
ligious matters, which of course formed the main trend of his 
thoughts. There arc numerous diary notes, in which he meditates 
about the state of his soul and prays to God for enlightenment. 
Considerable difference of opinion had evidently cropped up be- 
tween him and the pastor of Oland concerning religious faith and 
doctrine, which led him to voice his opinion on several occa- 
sions, as he records in his notes. His inborn respect for the min- 
istry was diflicult to reconcile with his growing conviction that the 
ways of his pastor were all too often paths of error. There is a 
very curious document among his papers, a petition addressed to 
King Christian VII, in which he gives an account of this conflict 
and asks for adjudication and directions. Whether it was ever 
sent off I do not know. 
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This, I think, was the origin of the decidedly religious turn of 
mind which prevailed among the members of my grandfather’s 
household and which was inherited by the whole family. Paul 
Frercksen refers to religious matters only in a general way in con- 
nection with the Church, without sounding any individual note. 
But his son, my grandfather, speaks in his earlier years of under- 
going a religious revival and conversion. Whether such experi- 
ences first brought him in touch with the sexton or whether they 
were due to the latter’s influence must remain undecided. But at 
any rate they give us the keynote to which the whole life of our 
family henceforth remained attuned: abstinence from all worldly 
interests and pleasures and determined concentration on the life 
hereafter as the only true life. My father’s sisters retained very 
vivid recollections of Ipke Petersen, and I have often heard them 
mention his name. Grandmother Angpns, his widow, was still liv- 
ing when her son-in-law left Oland for Langenhorn; she settled 
with him on the mainland and survived him by several years. 

Frerck Paulsen and his wife, Volig Christine, had eight chil- 
dren: six daughters and two sons. My father, Paul (Frerck) Paul- 
sen, born on October 5, 1805, was the elder of the two sons; my 
uncle Ipke, born in 1820, was the youngest child of all. My father 
should really have been called Paul Frercksen, just as his two 
elder sisters who bore this name; and as a matter of fact that was 
the name by which he was known all his life. Officially, however, 
his name was Paulsen, a royal edict having been issued recently 
to the effect that the surname was no longer to be variable, but was 
to stand unchanged as the permanent family name. On his own 
initiative my father then inserted Frerck as his middle name, be- 
cause it was not in general use on the mainland and thus helped 
to prevent confusion. 

The life of the family in which my father grew up with his 
seven brothers and sisters moved within the narrowest limits, 
both outwardly and inwardly. Its setting was provided by the little 
hallig of Oland (Frisian, ul-laun, the old land), which was at that 
time perhaps twice its present size. It might have taken an hour 
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and a half to walk around it, along the shore. The flat surface of 
the hallig, grass grown and traversed only by tidal runlets, rises 
about three to five feet above the muddy gray bottom of the Wat- 
tenmeer. On it there were at that time two so-called werjten, 
artificial elevations, rising to twenty or twenty-six feet above the 
natural surface. On one of these stood the church and about ten 
liouses; on the other, about fifteen houses. These were small and 
low and huddled close together, often two or three of them under 
one continuous thatched roof— the fact that they housed several 
families being indicated only by the number of doors and chim- 
neys. The houses surrounded a small fresh-water pond, the so- 
called fading, filled with rain water from the gutters. In summer 
the high tide rarely rises above the shore line; only when the 
spring tide happens to coincide with a strong breeze blowing from 
the west is tlie whole hallig flooded, and if there is a real gale the 
water may reach the height of the werft, so that the houses look 
as if they were floating on the sea. On such occasions it always 
was a great disaster if the fading was swamped; for then drinking 
water for man and beast alike had to be fetched from the main- 
land. 

These were the natural conditions by which life on the hallig 
was governed. Any cultivation of the soil was out of the ques- 
tion; but the short, thick, and salty grass provided sufficient food 
for cows and sheep. Every year the entire land was divided into 
two parts: pasture for the animals to graze on during the sum- 
mer, and meadowland {meedlajid,* to provide the hay needed 
for the winter. Each householder had his definite share both in 
the pasturage and in the meadowlands. During summer the ani- 
mals were left to shift for themselves, w^hile in winter they had 
to share the narrow space of the house with its human inhabit- 

4 Such expressions, quoted from the original text within brackets, are terms not 
generally used in German, but restricted to Paulsen’s homeland. Most of them are 
words belonging to the old North-Frisian language, sometimes spoken of as proto- 
Anglo-Saxon and therefore of special interest to English-speaking readers, who will 
note their close affinity or even identity. Paulsen always liked to speak of his home- 
land as the cradle of the English race. 
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ants. There were as a rule only five rooms: the vordiele, or en- 
trance hall, living room, kitchen, the pe.scl,^ and the stable. There 
was neither space nor need lor more. Hay and fuel were stored 
under the roof. The fuel was cow dung, dried in the sun and 
molded into shape. Horses tlierc were none: the hay was car- 
ried indoors on the head in large sheets. The management was 
almost entirely in the hands of the women; for the men went to 
sea as soon as they had reached their fifteenth year. About the 
end of March or the beginning of April one or several ships put 
in at Wyck, on the Island of Fdhr, to convey to Amsterdam all 
men able to go to sea; in the late autumn or winter they came 
home with their earnings. Grain or flour and potatoes had to be 
bought and also the indispensable tea and sugar. Wyck was the 
nearest market for such purchases; another was Husum, a little 
farther away. In all other respects each household provided for its 
own needs, the cows and sheep furnishing milk, butter, cheese, 
meat, and wool. Baking was diligently practiced; in addition to 
the customary whole-rye bread, generally known as “black bread,” 
there tvere always various sorts of cake or pastry on hand, to be 
offered to callers wdth a cup of tea. Tea was tlie ever-ready bev- 
erage in the morning and in the evening, in the forenoon and 
in the afternoon; for the w^atcr was drinkable only after boiling, 
and other beverages, except spirits, were not available. The w^ool 
was transformed into garments and knitted wear by the members 
of the household, even the men taking part in tliis w^ork. 

This simplicity of their material existence had its counterpait 
in die placid and self-contained character of their inner life. The 
large number of children growing up together in my grandfather’s 
house made it possible for them to be sufficient unto themselves; 
there was not much opportunity for outside intercourse, nor did 
the spirit pervading the household encourage it. At school, to be 

0 To translate the word pesel by “parlor” would be a detraction, even with the 
most dignified New England parlor in mind. The pesel belongs exclusively to the 
northernmost parts of Get many, adjoining the North Sea. It is used only on the most 
solemn occasions, such as baptism, confirmation, betrothal, and marriage; if a death 
occurs, the body of the deceased is laid out in this room. Much of the beautiful 
carved furniture frctpiently contained in it has found its tvay into museums. 
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sure, children of the same age came in contact with one another. 
The teacher was a retired old sea captain, who ruled his little 
flock with severity, if not cruelty; even in their old age I heard 
my aunts talking about his grim discipline. But for all that, the 
children did make progress under his guidance; and, indeed, it 
may be stated quite generally that tlie inhabitants of the h alii gen 
were better educated than the people of the mainland. The up- 
bringing at home was equally strict. When father was at home, 
the children had to sit over their work in dead silence. Of course, 
life would hardly have been tolerable otherwise in that small 
room. There can be no doubt that the inclination to silence and 
solitude which niy father shared with his brothers and sisters was 
largely due to the surroundings and habits of their early years. 

Yet I do not mean to deny that reserve is one of the regular 
traits of the Frisian character. Speaking generally, the Frisian is 
not a man of many words; anyone with a glib tongue runs the 
risk of being regarded as a trifler and not being taken seriously. 
While it cannot be said that jesting and merriment are never 
heard, anyone jealous of his reputation takes good care to keep 
liimself well in hand. Frisians never sing or play games; if any 
singing is ever heard, the assumption is justified that it is a case 
of drunkenness. For the diflidcncc which prevents them from mak- 
ing their own voices heard in this ^vay is broken down only by 
alcoholic drink. Their life is taken up with practical affairs, with 
matters concerning their house, their family, their work, and their 
livelihood. To find pleasure in play and games is foreign to their 
tribal character: rather are they given to ruminating, especially 
about religious questions, and this is apt to lead to brooding and 
melancholy. I have already mentioned how my grandfather’s 
home had come under this influence through his father-in-law, 
Ipke Petersen. 

He had been living with his family in undisturbed peace and 
quiet, when they were suddenly aroused by a terrible disaster, 
which induced them to migrate to the mainland. In the winter 
of 1825 a destructive tidal wave swept over the west coast, causing 
great havoc. It was the one great event in the recollection of my 
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father and my aunts, and the narration of their experiences to me 
was one of the indelible memories of my childhood. It happened 
in February; a strong wind had been blowing from the southwest 
and driving the spring tide against the Frisian coast, so that the 
water had already risen to an unusual height. Then the wind sud- 
denly veered to the northwest and, gradually assuming the propor- 
tions of a real gale, piled up the water of the high tide in the large 
bay enclosing the North Sea to such a degree that hardly any ebbing 
of the water was noticeable during the succeeding low tide. The 
next high tide occurred in the night; the sea swept over the werft 
and began to flood the houses. Attempts to mend matters by block- 
ing up all openings proved of no avail; in no time the waves 
smashed doors and windows, so tliat the inhabitants had to take 
refuge under their roofs. It was a long night of terror. The howling 
of the storm and the roaring of the sea were mingling with the 
wailing of the women, the crying of the children, and the lowing 
of the cows, which were tied up in their stalls. It was not long 
before the force of the waves caved in the walls of my grandfather’s 
house, leaving the roof supported only by the posts, Avhich were 
rammed into the ground. Once more they were compelled to seek 
safety elsewhere. Tlie neighbor’s house, under one and the same 
roof with their own, stood on slightly higlier ground and was not 
so inucli exposed to the battering waves. So they smashed the 
planking which separated the two lofts and found safety on the 
other side, taking their l)elongings, which, of course, consisted 
only of what they had snatched up on tlie spur of the moment, 
either with a view to their immediate needs or just in blind ter- 
ror. Then they had to look on while their furniture, their trunks 
and chests, filled with treasures they had guarded so long, were 
tossed about by the turbulent waters, until they were shattered 
and emptied of their contents. The most pitiful sight of all met 
their eyes when the (*ows, breaking loose at last, floated away on 
the waves, one alter the other, and disappeared, lowing mourn- 
fully all the while. My grandmother, 1 was told, never got over 
the impression which this made on her. 

But even a night such as this had to come to an end at last. 
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The men, standing at the hatch, measured the height of the water 
from time to time. They first reported that it was no longer rising 
and then that it was slowly falling. So their fears for their lives 
abated, and after a few hours they were able to leave their refuge 
and descend, but only to realize the full misery of the destruction 
in all its details. The house had been so completely wrecked that 
it would have had to be entirely rebuilt. Its contents had been 
dispersed in all directions or destroyed; wreckage of furniture, 
clothing, and underclothing from the cliests and boxes which had 
been broken up— everything scattered about, hanging on hedges, 
washed into the fading. My aunts used to describe to me how my 
father spent days angling in the little pond, now filled with sea 
water, and fishing out this or that piece of his own or his neigh- 
bors’ belongings. When I was a child, the traces of the briny flood 
were still to be seen on many things, especially on books, but also 
on linen and woodwork. 

They were now compelled to decide about their future, and 
they soon agreed that they would not stay there. Migration to the 
mainland had already been discussed on other occasions, espe- 
cially after my grandfather had come into possession, half against 
his own will, of a farmstead at Langenhorn; he had lent money 
on it and then had to take it over in order to save his investment. 
My father had already half made up his mind to become a farmer 
and had spent six months at Marienkoog during the preceding 
summer in order to learn farming. Now the decisive moment had 
come; whatever they had saved of their belongings was stowed 
away in a large boat, and together they departed from the home 
of their ancestors, setting sail for “the solid rampart,” where a new 
home was waiting for them. So deep was the impression of hor- 
ror which tliis experience had left on their minds that not one of 
them ever set foot on the halUg again. “No! No! It is better here!” 
they used to say whenever I suggested during my !K)yhood that 
we might pay a visit to Gland, wdiich could be seen quite dis- 
tinctly from the dike along the shore. 

My grandfather, Frerck Paulsen, survived the flood and the 
transplantation for only one year; he died in 1826, at the age of 
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sixty-three, and was the first of our family to be buried in the 
churchyard of Langenhorn. His wife, Volig Christine, had never 
been distinguished for great strength of mind or sound judg- 
ment; she felt completely lost in her new surroundings, and thus 
it came about quite naturally that my father, although barely 
twenty years old, became the real head of the family. He made 
himself responsible, not only for the management of the house- 
hold and the administration of the family fortune, but also for 
the education and guidance of his younger brother and sisters. 
They showed their gratitude for his untiring care and efforts by 
giving him their absolute confidence and by cherishing him with 
boundless devotion. To them there was no higher authority on 
earth; whatever brother Paul said went unejuestioned. My mother 
used to remark half jokingly that his sisters had hopelessly spoiled 
him. 

For twenty years they tlius lived together under the protection 
of their elder brother. In the year 1845 he left the house which 
had become their settled home, because his younger brother now 
.seemed old enough and able to take his place. So he married and 
established a hearth of his own. 

He was a mature man, fully developed in every respect, when 
he entered matrimony. I was born to him in his fortieth year, as 
his first child. I remember him as an elderly man of staid de- 
meanor; he had lost his hair at an early age, which made him 
look even older than he was. Nevertheless, his robust strength was 
unimpaired; indeed, his bodily health and vigor did not forsake 
him until his last days. He also had an unusually vigorous mind. 
In his ways he was a typical North-Frisian. Deliberateness and 
prudence were the fundamental traits of his character; clear and 
calm judgment and firm decision in carrying out his resolutions 
formed part of his nature. There was an expression of seriousness 
and calm repose on his dignified face; his luminous blue eyes 
added a suggestion of kindly gentleness. I can still see him coming 
forward to meet me, with his right hand extended, when I paid a 
visit to the home of my parents in later years. In his speech he 
was reserved. Even when it was not one of his silent days— and 
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there were not a few of these—he spoke very little, and what he 
said rarely amounted to a disclosure of his personal being or feel- 
ings. He shrank from talking about his most individual and in- 
timate affairs; restricting his conversation to actualities, he rele- 
gated those other matters to his own private thoughts. This again 
is a trait which more or less belongs to the Frisian character. The 
Frisian avoids intimacy, not only toward his more distant ac- 
quaintances, but even toward those nearest to him; a certain re- 
serve, which may appear as coldness, is ingrained in his nature. 
Not that he lacks depth of feeling; he is only reluctant to let it 
appear 011 the surface. My father did not lack it cither, though 
he rarely showed it. I do not remember having ever heard a word 
of endearment or received a caress from him; at most he would 
lay his hand on my head. Nor did he talk much about his cares 
and sorrows or allow them to show in his face, even when they 
weighed heavily on his mind. Those were matters he used to loc k 
up in the shrine of his own heart, to be dealt with in silence and 
by himself alone. In the same way he also controlled his anger; 
althougli there was in his temperament a tendency toward excit- 
ability, strangers would hardly have become aware of it. Harsh or 
violent words rarely came from his lips, unless they were called 
forth by some act of outright unfairness which he happened to 
witness. 

That was my father. When he walked along the village street 
w'ith his firm and weighty step, going to church on Sunday morn- 
ing or calling on relatives in the afternoon, I used to look up at 
him not without a measure of pride— a man, whose “Yes” and 
“No” went unchallenged wherever he uttered them. 

My mother ^vas altogether different, both as regards her ante- 
cedents and her disposition and education. Her maiden name was 
Christine Ketelsen, and she hailed from the little village ot Sande, 
in the neighboring parish of Enge, where her ancestors had settled 
as small farmers. In this latter calling, writing did not form part 
of the regular work, as it did with the seafaring captains of the 
islands, and therefore it never became a settled habit of life with 
the farmers. That is why my knowledge of the antecedents of my 
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mother’s family does not go back farther than my grandparents, 
both of whom I remember seeing in ray childhood. Because of this, 
the cases furnished by the families of my father and my mother 
have always served me as vivid illustrations of the fact that any 
memory extending beyond the second generation is sustained only 
by the written record. In large cities especially, where the inhabit- 
ants frequently change their place of residence, even the recol- 
lection of the grandparents often survives only in shadowy out- 
line. 

My mother’s parents owned and tilled a small farm at Sande 
or— as we always said— flu/ dem Sande (on the sands). The greater 
part of it was arable land in fair condition; the other part con- 
sisted of pasture and meadowland in the river marshes of the 
Scholmerau. They kept only one horse; for particularly hard 
work, such as plowing, they joined forces with a neighbor, who 
was in a similar j)light. They had bought their little farmstead 
about tlie beginning of the century, when times were fairly pre^s- 
perous, and had paid a rather high price for it. Then came hard 
times, with tlic great slump in agiiculture, and they were forced 
to cut down their expenses in every possible way in order to hold 
on to the farmstead and pay the crushing taxes. It was not until 
the children began to grow up and times gradually improved, 
during the thirties, that the pressure was eased. Those hard times 
had left their mark, it seemed, on my grandfather, Andreas Ketcl- 
sen; he had retained a certain acerbity in his manner. Hard labcjr 
had bent his body at an early age, and he had suffered a stroke, 
which left half of Jiis face paralyzed, so that lie had to wear a 
bandage over one eye. My grandmother, Lene Ketelscn, his wife 
and also his cousin, was a friendly old body who was very fond 
of me, her first grandchild. The last time I saw her she was lying 
ill in bed; I had been sent to inquire about her. She watched me 
in a half-conscious state, as I sat by the window, and the last word 
I heard her utter was an anxious, half-delirious question about me. 

Three of the five children lived to mature years. The eldest son, 
who had been sickly since his infancy, died ^vhen he was about 
twenty; he had added to his mother’s wwk and worries by reqiiir- 
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ing so much special care and attention. Bedridden for many years 
and unable ever to go to school, he had not only taught himself 
reading and writing, but had also acquired considerable skill in 
drawing. A picture book which he had made for his brothers and 
sisters continued to render service in my own hands, when I was 
a child. The youngest brother died at the age of five years, of 
scarlet fever; my mother, who at the time was twelve years old, 
often told me how long and disconsolately she had mourned for 
him. 

My mother was born in 1818, two years after her brother Kctel, 
and six years before her sister, Agathc Margarcte. She was of a 
very lively and cheerful disposition and had an unusually agile 
mind. She grasped things quickly and with eager interest, and she 
never made a secret of her own opinion. There was only an 
auxiliary school in the little village, under the management of a 
pupil teacher, and what it had to offer her was scanty in the ex- 
treme. Nevertheless she succeeded in acejuiring by her own efforts 
a very respectable facility in setting her thoughts down in writing. 
Her interests originally went far afield; but gradually she con- 
centrated them more and more on religion and religious writings. 
She had a very receptive mind for art in any form. Although she 
had never been taught drawing, she practiced it with considerable 
skill. She liked to sing her hymns, the only melodies she had ever 
heard; and she sang them well. She also liked to compose verse 
herself, of course on the pattern of her favorite hymns. When she 
had a home of her own, she did not leave it undecorated. I well 
remember the day when pictures were hung in our living room 
—at that time an almost unheard-of innovation. She had bought 
five large woodcuts, representing scenes from the Passion, and sent 
them to be framed. She also was very fond of her flowers, and our 
windows were never without them. Her garden was one of her 
great pleasures, and she made it as beautiful as her means would 
permit. 

The great event in my mother’s life was the religious awaken- 
ing and conversion which came over her in her early twenties. 
Until then she had shared the world’s pleasures, happily, but with 
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due propriety. A new preacher, Iwersen by name, had come to 
Enge. His predecessor, old Pastor Hasberg, had been a man who 
liked to live and let live. He often went to the village inn of an 
evening, and on one such occasion, as he was about to leave, he 
threw a piece of money on the table, telling the others to drink 
his health; immediately afterward, on his way home, he dropped 
dead. His successor was a young man, filled ^vith passionate zeal, 
whose ambition it was not only to preach his new faith, his newly 
won old Christian faith, but to make it come to life in the very 
being and feeling of the souls committed to his care. He belonged 
to the great movement set afoot by the new stirring of deeper 
religious feeling as opposed to the traditional rationalism, a move- 
ment which in those parts had first been forcefully advocated by 
Clans Harms, at Kiel. As a student Iwersen had probably heard 
Harms preach and had been deeply moved. That is how the 
great epochal movements of history spread in ever-tvidening cir- 
cles, until they reach the lowliest hamlets and cottages. 

On my mother these new voices made a deep impression. Her 
agile mind was fully alive to their import. If things really are, she 
told herself, as this man [ircaches, then one must place one’s life 
on a different footing altogether. And more and more her inner 
conviction giew: verily and truly, he is right, for there would be 
no sense in life, if it did not point beyond this earthly existence. 
Hut then, if eternal life is the true life, it is necessary to seek one’s 
chief purpose in it and to despise all temporal goods, in order to 
win the goods eternal. And thus .she felt driven to sever old con- 
nections and to discard old interests in order to devote herself 
altogether to that gieat new truth wdiich had taken hold of her 
soul. Nor was she to be dissuaded from her new convictions, queer 
as they might seem to her friends. She even succeeded in wanning 
over her brother and her sister. The fervent zeal of the new life 
stirring in her soul was so powerful that it may well have been 
irresistible during that early stage. But throughout her w^hole life 
she remained very seriously concerned about her sanctification. 
She had a very sensitive conscience which guided her in all her 
steps and never failed to tell her w^hat w^as fitting for her. It goes 
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^vithout saying that she soon established personal relations with 
Pastor Iwersen; hers was probably the first soul he had won. How’- 
ever, he did not remain at Enge long, but was soon transferred 
to Neukirchen, in Angeln,” accompanied by my mother’s sister, 
Agathe Margarete, whom he had engaged after his wife’s death 
to take care of the child she had left behind. A few years later 
he died, but his memory lived on in my mother’s heart; I never 
Jieard her utter his name without voicing her gratitude and de- 
votion. From my early childhood she strove earnestly to oj)en 
my mind to her convictions and her faith, and therefore she always 
liked to recount to me how she herself had found the way of 
peace. She was much more willing to talk about the inner life 
than tvas my father. While he rarely spoke of his religious views 
and experiences, she always grasped at every opportunity to do 
so, in order to win other souls to her faith. Such cominunity of 
religious interests had also led to her acquaintance with my father. 
I learned about these things from my aunt long after the death of 
my parents. A shoemaker at Bredstedt, she told me, wlio was 
known as one of “the pious in the land," had first drawn my fa- 
ther’s attention to my mother. Then it came about that his sister 
Nacmi Johanna, who often walked over to Enge to hear Pastor 
Iwersen preacli, got to know her rather well. And the end of it 
tvas that my father one day made liis way “to the Sands” to call at 
her parents’ hou.se and ask tliem for the hand of their daughter. 
She happened to be out at the time, and when she returned and 
was told about it she gave a rather (lippant reply; but after a 
while she allowed him to call again and then plighted him her 
troth. They celebrated their wedding on July 20, in 18.15, and the 
alliance they thus concluded for life was a happy one for both. 
Not that little difficulties remained altogether unknown to them. 
Since it was not in my father’s nature to give spontaneous expres- 
sion to his feelings, it is probable that as a husband he was rather 
remiss in the little endearments and attentions which a loving 
wife expects. In the house of her parents my mother had been 

e Angcln is an old territory along the east coast of Schleswig, comprising al>out 320 
square miles. 
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accustomed to a somewhat more genial atmosphere than her new 
home seemed able to afford. Right-minded and kindhearted as 
my father was in all essential matters, he was likely to disregard 
little wishes or dislikes of others in a somewhat ruthless way; he 
could not see that it mattered. It never occurred to him that re- 
striction or renunciation in great affairs is often much easier to 
bear than indifference in little things. It was only by slow degrees 
that I became aware of this characteristic; as a child I never no- 
ticed anything of the kind. My parents never quarreled, and little 
differences of opinion were not settled in my presence; I saw noth- 
ing but concord and mutual respect. Above all, my mother never 
w^avered in her determination to impress upon her little son that 
he owed respect to his father and must regard his father’s will as 
right and just beyond question. And this was altogether in ac- 
cordance with her own sentiments; for she had absolute respect 
for my father and for his sound judgment and able management. 
If she ever felt offended, she knew how to pave the way for a frank 
word at the proper season; the religious convictions which they 
held in common and which governed their life together helped 
her to find the right word and make her appeal effective. If their 
companionship was lacking a little in that personal intimacy and 
sense of being all in all to each other, which comes only from a 
more lively and spontaneous emotional response or from more 
highly cultivated minds, there certainly was never any lack of 
sincere mutual esteem. And that was the source of tlie profound 
])eace which always reigned supreme in the home of my parents. 
Anger and angry words were unknown; and if my mother ever 
felt hurt she did not allow the sun of that day to set while she 
harbored her grudge. 

So much about my ancestors and my parents. From both of the 
latter I have received a heritage which I may perhaps venture to 
describe in Goethe’s words: 

My father gave me dignity, 

My stature and deportment; 

And mother dear my cheerful mind, 

My knack of telling stories. 
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My storytelling, I have to admit, is not much to boast of; but tlicrc 
can be no doubt that I resemble my mother in intensity of feel- 
ing and in the eager utterance of my thoughts. And as to my la- 
ther’s stature, no one who knew him can fail to recognize it in 
my own even from a distance. 



Earliest Childhood Recollections 

I N THE present chapter I shall offer a few disconnected pic- 
tures such as one’s memory seems to select almost at random 
from the experiences of one’s childhood. 

My earliest recollection, which takes me back to my third year, 
connects me with Bavaria, the country with which I was to have so 
many contacts in years to come. It was in 1849, the second year 
the war between Denmark and Germany. A Bavarian regi- 
ment, coming from the east, needed a day of rest and for that pur- 
pose was quartered on tlie inhabitants of Langenhorn. My mother 
often talked about that day in later times. She told me how un- 
easy she felt, looking forward to the arrival of those warriors from 
other lands, whom slic was to expect in time for their midday 
meal— the more so since my father was not at home; he had to 
attend a church visitation, which happened to take place on the 
same day. Her courage only returned when she saw me safe and 
unharmed right in the midst of the outlandish figures. Indeed, 
she had to admit that they really were very kind and friendly to 
her little Frederick, taking him up in their arms and raising him 
on their shoulders to proclaim him Frederick the Gieat. Her 
memory often reverted to that time. She talked about the difli- 
culty she had with the curious German those men six)ke— “not at 
all like written Cierman.” The hearty meal she placed before them 
was not (piite to their liking; they could not eat the delicious 
boiled bacon, she said, but wrapped it up to eat it cold. There are 
some other incidents and situations which cannot have come to 
my knowledge merely by hearsay, as I have a definite recollection 
of them, especially of being taken outside with the others when 
the tattoo was beaten by the military band. It was not the music 
that impressed me most, but the big drums, which I mistook for 
brewing coppers. I could not understand how grown-up men 
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could behave like that, pounding on them and making all that 
noise. Another scene pictured in my memory occurred in the fol- 
lowing year; it shows me outside in our garden, listening to the 
sound of dull reports booming in the distance again and again— 
“cannon shots,’* someone is telling me. It was the attack on Fried- 
richstadt, in the autumn of 1850, the third war year, when our 
own soldiers had to fight Denmark quite alone in that last sense- 
less and bootless struggle, after which the two great German 
powers left the two duchies to their fate.^ 

But now these warlike scenes must give way to a peaceful pic- 
ture— an afternoon in midwinter. In our living room, with its blue 
walls, my mother and the maid are sitting near the stove spinning. 
My father has established himself at the large table whicli stands 
against the window, with his papers spread out before him. And 
in the middle of the room am I, restlessly moving about: now 
using the yardstick as my hobbyhorse; now sweeping the sand 
spread over the floor into a little heap and molding it into tiny 
cakes with my mother’s thimble; now climbing onto my mother’s 
chair from behind and folding a kerchief round her neck, as I 
bad seen it worn by women coming from the haUigim. None but 
a mother will put up with the ceaseless fidgeting of a child. 

Another picture arising in my memory slum’s me lying abed. 
My mother is sitting at the small table close by, cutting out pa- 
per animals— horses and cows, sheep and swine. I had been brouglit 
home to her covered with !)lood. A neighbor’s horse, which I 
had approached with a switch from behind, Jiad struck out and 
landed its hoof right in my face. My upper lip was badly torn, and 
I also had a wound on my forehead. They had harnessed the horses 
at once and taken me to Bredstedt, where the local practitioner 
had put in a number of stitches. I do not remember all this my- 

1 Austria and Prussia recognized Denmark’s rule over the duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, with their almost purely German population, after exacting Denmark’s 
promise to respect their autonomous rights. The continued and in the end successful 
struggle for their independence forms the historical background of Friedrich Paulsen’s 
earlier years. He was born as a subject of the King of Denmark, to whom he continued 
to give allegiance until the two duchies were placed under the joint rule of Austria 
and Prussia after the war of 1864. After the war of 1866 they were incorporated in 
the kingdom of Prussia. 
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self; I only know that I was lying in bed and that my mother was 
comforting me, as just described. They had also bought a small 
box of colors as a present for me, and I was now painting the 
white paper animals red and black and blue. If one bent their 
legs apart, they could stand on their feet perfectly well, and this 
was great fun. Later on I manipulated the scissors myself and thus 
became the owner of numerous herds. 

Then again I see myself basking in the sun on the high bank 
of earth enclosing our farmyard on the south. I have an old knife 
in my hand, with which I am cutting out strips of turf, thus pro- 
ducing small trenches. Then I install partitions made by inter- 
twining stout matches so as to resemble the gates in hedges. These 
are my fenlands. Now I put in flint pebbles of all colors— yellow, 
blue, wliite and black— which grandfather brought home for me 
from Stoibcrg. These are my horses and my cows. 

And now Cliristmas has come. For a long time past they have 
been talking about the Kindjen (little child) which is coming 
down from heaven to bestow presents on children who are well 
behaved. I have learned my little prayers and maybe also the 
commandments and the Lord’s Prayer. Right under the window 
in the pesel my plate is waiting for the gifts; I put it there in the 
late afternoon. Night has fallen, and we are sitting around the 
table; our boiled rice pudding, the regular Christmas fare, has 
been consumed; the gospel has been read; a Christmas carol 
has been sung, l^iere-hark! A gentle tinkling sound, (juite low 
at first, but gradually getting louder and louder. Then a pause 
during which I say my prayers in a hushed voice. The ringing is 
heard once more, then dead silence. With bated breath I open 
the door leading to the pcsel and-lo! the light of a candle stand- 
ing by my ]>late shows it heaped with cake and apples and nuts; 
and on top of all is a rider on horseback, of light-colored pastry, 
with his saddle and accouterments painted in many colors. And 
there is something else lying by the side of my plate-a kerchief, 
or a little w^hip, or a small knife and fork, neat and quaint as if 
especially made for my little hand. No Christmas tree, be it ever 
so richly decorated and abundantly laden with presents, could 
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liave made a deeper impression on my childlike thoughts and feel- 
ings than this perplexing event. Even today I can still conjure up 
the anxious suspense and the solemn mood that came over me when 
I heard that mysterious sound— like bells ringing. The prosaic real- 
ity underlying it all would have shown me our maid, using the 
pestle of the old-fashioned kitchen mortar like the clapper of a 
bell and then unpacking the contents of her apron through tiie 
opened window. 

It must have been at Christmas in 1849 ^ found a spelling 

book lying beside my plate. I well remember the pictures in it, 
especially a blue whale and a baby in yellow swaddling clothes. 
I cannot say exactly when I first began to study the letters of the 
alphabet under my mother’s guidance; but their intricate shapes 
are not likely to have let my mind rest long. At all events, when 
I first went to school, in my fifth year, I was able to read quite well. 

My first attendance at church also dates back to those early 
years. Here I am, bringing my mother a nosegay ol roses and 
mignonette from the garden. She places it on the hymnhook she 
carries, together with her white handkerchief. Then she takes 
hold of me with her other hand, and we set out for the c hurch, 
walking uphill toward the sound of the bells which are calling 
us. And now I am sitting on a backless bench, wondering what 
will happen next. The organ begins to play, and things seem 
quite all right so far. Then a man dressed in black ascends the 
pulpit and begins to talk in a monotonous voice— on and on with- 
out stopping. I do not understand what he says and begin to feel 
sleepy. Soon I am nodding, and my mother finds it no easy task 
to keep me sitting up on the bench. Another picture emerges, 
rather hazy in its details. The little table, in the drawer of whic h 
my playthings are kept, is not in the sitting reborn, and as 1 go to 
look for it in the pesel I find laid out upon it a small dead body, 
garbed in white— my first little brother, who died at birth. I have 
a much more vivid recollection of the funeral of my third and 
last brother, when Dr. Rickertsen’s wife made her children join 
me in strewing foliage and flowers on the path and on the gi ave. 

One more of these fleeting pictures before I let the curtain cle- 
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scend upon the years of my early childhood. With faltering steps 
I am walking at my mother’s hand, to call with her on a neigh- 
bor s wife; in my other hand I am carrying a bunch of flowers— 
white daffodils. But they are not intended as a present; they are 
stolen goods which I am to restore to the rightful owner. An- 
other boy, older tlian I, had drawn my attention to the beautiful 
blossoms in the neighbor’s garden and helped me over the hedge. 
Without thinking of any harm, I brought my share of the booty 
home; but my mother was not long in finding out where the 
flowers came from and forced me there and then to come with 
her on this humiliating errand. The neighbor’s wife, a good- 
natured woman, felt quite touched and wanted me to keep the 
flowers, but my motlier would not hear of it; she took a very stern 
view of the matter. 

Up to this point the account I have here given of my origin 
was written thirty years ago for the benefit of her who had con- 
sented to become my companion for life. I wanted her to have 
an idea of the historical background of the world in which I had 
my roots. And I also wanted her thus to become acejuainted with 
my people, to whom I was to introduce her ere long; lor at that 
time all of tlicm were still living. Now they have all been dead 
and gone for many years— both she for whom and those about 
whom my story was written. In the following pages I shall sketch 
a few pictures of the surroundings in which I grew up as a boy, 
with my mind ever increasingly alert to them. It is a world that 
will soon have sunk into complete oblivion; for the changes it is 
undergoing— changes within and without— are proceeding at a 
rapid pace. It is perhaps all the more desirable to hear some- 
thing about this world from one who still had a share in its 
existence. 
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W HEN I was a boy, Northern Friesland was still quite un- 
touched by the world. There was no railroad to take the 
rural inhabitants to town within a few minutes, as there is now. 
Even Flensburg and Husum, which were nearest to us, were 
often not visited for years; indeed, there were many people, espe- 
cially women, who hardly ever set eyes on any town at all. If any- 
one had been to Hamburg he was regarded as a traveled man. 
About Copenhagen one might hear something occasionally from 
those who had been in service there, but the accounts they gave 
could have been described as “frogV” rather than “bird’s-”eyc 
views. That there was such a city as Berlin one knew only from 
geography lessons; it seemed farther away than Moscow or St. 
Louis does today. Even within our own frontiers traffic was very 
limited and difficult. There was no highway near the west coast; 
the present road between Husum and Tondern, which traverses 
the eastern portion of the community of Langenhorn, was not 
built until the beginning of the sixties. Before that time the only 
road available was the “Oxenway,” dating from ancient limes, on 
which the Jutish oxen were driven to the marshes. Avoiding the 
marshlands by skirting them in a large loop, this road, running 
through deep sands along the edge of the higher ground, led from 
Tondern to Leek; then from Leek, by way of Sollbi iick, to Brcd- 
stedt; and then in another great loop, by way of Bohmstedt, to 
Husum. There was another road through the marshes, but that 
was passable only during the brief summer months and perhaps 
during freezing weather in winter, although the deep wheel ruts 
presented a great difficulty when they were frozen hard. During 
the invariably wet spring and autumn months it was a bottomless 
morass. Another disadvantage was that it led in endless turns and 
windings from one village to another and from one farmstead to 
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the next. Nevertheless, there were those who sang the praise of 
things as they were. I well remember how an old brother-in-law 
of my father, who had lived through the days of the Napoleonic 
wars and had himself fought against the Swedes in an engage- 
ment near Sehcstedt, raised a warning voice when the highway 
began to be built. Once we had the highway, he said, we should 
soon have the enemy in the country, too; for war and armies had 
always followed the highway. And sure enough, no sooner had 
the highway been built than the Prussians and Austrians came to 
Langenhorn, following the outbreak of war in 1864. 

It goes without saying that there was no post office at Langen- 
horn nor in any other village. The post office at Bredstedt was 
the only one in our region; letters either had to be called for or 
they reached the addressee through private channels. The lack of 
an official postman was compensated for in a way by an old mar- 
ried couple living in our neighborhood, who went to Bredstedt 
at first once and later on twice a week. In addition to various other 
commissions they also undertook to carry and deliver letters in 
cither direction, for which they charged at first one and later on 
four Danish shillings (about tw^o cents) for each letter. Many a 
lime I had to make my way to the home of these two old people; 
for my father received a comparatively large mail. On frequent 
occasions I also had to take money to them which they were to 
take to the post oflice. Postal money orders being still unknown, 
all money had to be sent in the form of coin in sealed bags, sewed 
for the purpose by my mother; and the weight of these bags was 
often ( onsiderable, since Ave had only silver coins. I was fifteen 
years old when I saw the first gold coins— Prussian frederickdors, 
which my father used to accept reluctantly in payment for live- 
stock. He regarded them with suspicious eyes, as he did the notes 
of the Danish Government Bank, which began to turn up in the 
fifties, and which he alw ays tried to get rid of as soon as he could. 
The coin coveted above all other coins was the old speziestaler— 
the Danish doppeltaler (double dollar) representing a value of 
M. 4. 50. To have a stately row^ of good-sized bags full of these, 
safely stored aw^ay in the cupboard, was the pride of those old- 
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fashioned farmers. Notwithstanding the considerable size of our 
village, ^ve had no regular connection by stagecoach or by any 
other vehicle. It was not until the highway had been built that 
the “weekly coach” made its appearance, running once or twice a 
w^eek between Husum and Niebiill. The Prussian administra- 
tion gave us our first post office. At present the village of Langcn- 
horn has its letters delivered twice daily; there are five trains de- 
parting in the course of the day, which take their passengers in 
half an hour to Husum, in four hours to Hamburg, and in eight 
to Berlin; in addition, an omnibus goes through the entire village, 
to take passengers to and from the station. Now probably more 
mail comes in during a single week than was handled during the 
entire year in those early days. 

The complete isolation implied in tlicse conditions can hardly 
be imagined in our day. The village, or rather the parish, com- 
prising several villages distributed over a distance of about eiglu 
miles, formed an absolutely self-contained community. Cirown- 
ups might know the larger farmers in the neigliboring Frisian 
villages to tlie north and to the south; but the menial horizon of 
the younger people was bounded by the limits of their native 
community, whose members gatliered at the church every Sun- 
day. Strangers were rarely seen in our village. If anyone was 
marked as a townsman by the way he was dressed, especially by 
his while collar and a waistcoat that was cut away at the top, in 
short, if he “had white on his chest,” as we used to say, we would 
cast diffident glances at him and honor him by taking off our caj)s, 
since it Avas not unlikely that he Avas a j>astor from one of the 
neighboring villages or an official from toAvn; for our oavu men- 
folks wore their Avaistcoats closed all the Avay u]), Avith a kerchief 
around the neck. 

The only toAvn Avith which our intercourse Avas a little more 
regular Avas Bredstedt, Avhich gave the district, or landschaft, its 
name, about four miles to the south. It was our market toAvn and 
the headquarters of the postmaster, the Landvogt (district judge), 
and the Akiuar, That Avas where our agricultural produce had to 
be marketed, or at least that part of it which was not consumed 
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or sold on the spot, and where we also had to purchase our tools 
and other commodities. One of my earliest recollections is of 
driving with my father on a wagon laden with sacks of grain along 
the devious country roads to Bredstedt. There we called on mer- 
chants for the purpose of selling or making purchases; and when 
on occasion I accompanied him to the office of the Landvogt or 
die Aktuar (who was the tax collector), I always felt quite proud 
if the gentleman on whom we were calling asked him whether I 
was his son, and had a friendly word for me. 

As far as political conditions were concerned, the west coast of 
the duchy of Schleswig generally enjoyed undisturbed peace and 
quiet. The war of 1848-50 had been carried on almost exclusively 
along the cast coast. The Frisian population, German in senti- 
ment though it was and concerned about the war, was not aroused 
to any great cnihusiasni about it, having never been particularly 
conscious of Danish opjiression. After peace had been restored, 
the inhabitants had no difficulty in settling down again to the old 
conditions. Tlicre remained a memory that they had been for- 
saken and betrayed by the Prussians, nor could they help feeling 
that Schleswig was bound up with Denmark by its history as well 
as by its general character and its commercial relations. My father 
shared this feeling altogether. Frederick VII was the king under 
whom he had grown up, and whom he had seen on several occa- 
sions in his younger years. Christian VIII he also accepted as the 
legitimate ruler of the country, although he disapproved of the 
“Open Letter” issued by the king in 1846, which first gave rise, my 
father said, to dissensions between his (ierman and his Danish 
subjects. Only Frederick VII he held in low esteem. Nevertheless, 
he continued to regard Schleswig’s union with Denmark as natu- 
ral and self-evident. To separate the duchy of Schleswig from the 
Danish country, tviih which it had been in close association from 
gray antiejuity, nay, to attach it to distant and unloved Prussia— 
those were ideas wliich in the fifties did not enter anyone’s head 
in the circles here concerned. In the duchy of Holstein things 
were .sometvhat different. But in those days the boundary line 
formed by the River Eider still cut very deep. Different senti- 
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ments also prevailed in the towns and in the eastern parts, espe- 
sially in Angeln; but among the farmers settled along the Frisian 
west coast the political peace remained on the whole quite un- 
disturbed. 

It certainly must be admitted that Denmark herself did nothing 
that could have disturbed it. The introduction of Danish cur- 
rency caused the old “shillings** and “sixlings** of Hamburg and 
Liibeck coinage to disappear; but that was about the only way in 
wliich the man in the street became conscious of the change at all. 
And assuredly no one would have thought of shedding tears for 
those terribly worn shillings with which Hamburg had been in- 
undating the duchiesl They circulated in large paper bags, whose 
contents had to be counted afresh for eacli transaction, since there 
were almost always some missing or some wortliless ones of 
Mecklenburg coinage. Besides, business continued to be trans- 
acted according to the old way of accounting, the Hamburg taler 
(M. 3. 60) being the unit of payment for livestock and servants’ 
wages, and the Hamburg mark (containing 16 shillings atid equal 
to M. 1. 20), for land and grain. Chicaneries in the way of “misun- 
derstandings,” by pretending to have understood that Danish 
reichstaler (M. 2. 25) or Danish reichsmark (M. 10. 37) had been 
meant, were not uncommon along the east coast; but along the 
west coast this never happened. 

Our administration and language were not interfered with in 
any way. The traditional autonomy of the Frisian farming com- 
munities was left intact; the functions as well as the names of 
their old-established authorities remained the same. The Voll- 
rndchtiger (procurator, “having full powers”) was the head of 
the community; twelve men, the so-called Zxvolfe, formed the par- 
ish council, which elected the Vollmdch tiger and the other of- 
ficials; the Bauervogt (farmers* bailiff) exercised the police func- 
tions in the village, and so forth. The Landvogl at Bredstedt, who 
had the jurisdiction, was a native of Schleswig, a brother of 
Propst (Provost) Caspers, of Husum. In cases of a more serious 
nature the decision rested with the ancient Bondengericht (bond- 
ers* or freeholders’ court), consisting of twelve farmers settled in 
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the laiidschaft, who held that post for life, if I remember right. 
The Aktuar administered the police force and taxation; he was 
the only one of our officials who was not a native, or at any rate 
he was disliked as a “Danish** official; but this feeling was due to 
his avidity for fees rather than to his political allegiance. The 
Amtmann (the head of the provincial government) in Husum, 
Johannsen by name, was also of German birth; he and Provost 
Caspers complete the number of all the officials of whom I ever 
heard. The two last-named came to Langenhorn every summer for 
the church and school visitation, and during their stay they also 
examined the public accounts of the community. This occasion 
was always celebrated ])y a baiicjuet which had to be arranged by 
the head pastor’s wife, and to which all members of the church 
and jjarish councils were invited. But I had almost forgotten: dur- 
ing tlie first few years after the war— 1852-53, I should say— we 
also had a Danish gendarme, or policeman, stationed at Langen- 
horn. He had his quarters at a lonely farmhouse about an liour’s 
walk from the village, and we saw very little of him. I don’t think 
I ever heard of his causing annoyance to anyone. I do remember, 
though, that on one occasion an older boy suddenly snatched my 
cap from my head and hid it, exclaiming, “The gendarme is com- 
ing!’’ There was a blue-white-red tassel on it— the “rebel colors!’’ 
But on the whole I hardly ever encountered any evidence of the 
“Danish rule’’ during the eighteen years which I spent under the 
scepter of the Danish kings. In fact, the Danish colors— a white 
cross in a red field, the so-called Danehrog—nt\cx came to my 
sight at all in my native village, the king’s birthday being neither 
celebrated nor even mentioned at school in any way. I don’t think 
I ever saw any Danish soldiers until I was thirteen years old— 
Danish uniforms, I should have said, for the soldiers wlio wore 
them were Holsteiners. That was in Flensburg, and there I also 
saw the Danish colors for the first time in the form of little flags 
on the graves of the Danish soldiers who had been killed during 
the war of 18.18-50. It was probably on the same occasion that I 
heard Danish spoken for the first time, although I may have heard 
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it earlier, at a horse fair at Handewitt, where I had gone with 
my uncle Ipke. 

But in our own village we remained entirely undisturbed in 
the use of our three traditional languages: High German, the 
language used in the church, at school, and by the government 
officials, although they often used Low German in talking; Platt- 
deutsch, or Low German, the language of the townsfolk, of the 
market place and to an ever-increasing degree, also, of the fam- 
ily; and Frisian, the old indigenous language of the natives, which 
was, however, spoken only by the villagers among themselves and 
at home. There has never been any Frisian literature in those 
regions, and in public life the Frisian language has been in dis- 
use since the Reformation. The language of the churches and 
schools, as well as of the government oflices, was first Ix)w and 
later High German. The Danish government never attempted 
to interfere with this old-establislicd order of things. Its activities 
in the way of Danilication remained restricted, as far as 1 can see, 
to a district along the east coast, where rivalry between the two 
languages had been going on for a long time. The more im- 
mediate goal of these endeavors was the coiKiuest or rcconcjuest 
of the bilingual towns and the rural communities, especially be- 
tween the river Schlei and the firth of Flensburg, which had been 
lost to the Danish language during times when German ways were 
in the ascendant. Even in parishes containing a couple of little 
villages where Danish was spokcn~for example, in the j)arish of 
Enge, where my mother came from— tlie Danish authorities left 
everything as it was and never tried to enforce the use of Danish 
in the pulpit. Indeed, in the township of Bredstedt, which con- 
tained two Danish parishes (Joldelund and Vicil), the Danish 
clergymen made great efforts to preach in (German !)efore CJ^erman 
congregations, when the pulpit was vacant— a courtesy which our 
old German pastors were quite unable to return. The first of our 
own clergymen wdio could speak Danish was Pastor Thomsen, 
from wffiom I learned it when I began my studies. 

At home we spoke Frisian, and in talking with my parents and 
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other relatives I continued to speak Frisian to the end of their 
days. Nor do I find it difficult even now to converse in Frisian 
when I pay a visit to my homeland, although some rarely used 
word may sometimes fail to come to mind promptly. In addition 
to the Frisian language, Low German also became familiar to one’s 
ears and tongue from early childhood; it was the language of 
everyday intercourse in not a few homes. For in any home where 
the mother came from a Plattdeutsch-s^tdkmg family, Frisian 
soon fell into disuse. That was quite natural; for while every 
Frisian can speak Platt dexitsch, it happens only very rarely that 
anyone speaking PlattdeutscJi as his mother tongue, a townsman, 
for example, ever learns to speak Frisian; and thus even a servant 
girl speaking Plattdeutsch is bound to introduce her language into 
the household. Under these circumstances there can hardly be a 
doubt that within a not very distant future the Frisian language 
will have completely died out on the west coast of Schleswig. 
Apart from the disappearance of archaic words and forms, which 
are of interest to philologists, the loss is probably not so very 
great. For it must be admitted that Frisian is in the real sense of 
the word a “poor” language. Not, it is true, in the vocabulary of 
material things belonging to a farmer’s liic. If one wants to specify 
activities and situations or tools and other things within that 
sphere, the Frisian vocabulary is exceedingly rich-so rich, in fact, 
that in translating from Frisian into High German one continu- 
ally has to resort to paraphrasing. But when it comes to things 
of the mind, anyone speaking Frisian— and the same is true of 
Plattdeutsch— continuciWy finds it necessary to borrow words from 
High German. 

High German I did not really learn to speak until I went to 
school, although I was able to read and understand it before 
then. But I never felt sure of myself in using it, until at the age 
of eighteen I entered the gymnasium of Altona, where I was 
obliged to speak it every day with my schoolmates. My father dis- 
liked speaking High German to the end of his days. Even when 
those with whom he was talking spoke High German, he would 
reply in Platt. He understood High German perfectly and also 
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wrote it fairly well, but it had never become familiar to his tongue. 
My mother, on the other hand, with the more facile tongue of a 
woman, managed it easily, even in her later years; only when 
she was talking to me she could not bring herself to use High 
German; it would have been like speaking to a stranger, she said. 
In later years, when I visited my parents with my wife and chil- 
dren, they often were quite at a loss, at table or on some other 
occasion, if my mother and 1 suddenly changed to Frisian. 

As might be expected, our conversation at home was concerned 
first and foremost witli matters relating to our domestic and eco- 
nomic interests. When friends called on us, as they often did, or 
when we came together with relatives, as was the rule on Sunday 
afternoons, the principal topics of conversation were farming, 
livestock, prospects of the hay and grain harvest, not forgetting 
the weather, which is of such immense importance to rural peo- 
ple, above all to the farmer. To townspeople it is merely a (pies- 
tion of pleasantness or unpleasantness; hut to the farmer it is a 
question of existence. The prosperity of his family, the Iruit of 
his long and arduous toil, depend on it. In addition to these sub- 
jects they talked about communal matters, such as village affairs 
and roads; about the koog, that is, the land reclaimed from the sea 
by dikes, and about the condition of the latter; or about church 
and school. My father took a foremost part in all these things 
and was intensely interested in them. He liked to discuss them in 
detail with men who knew what they were talking about. There 
^vas especially one of our neighbors, Carsten Oldsen by name, 
who often called in the evening for a chat; he was an intelligent, 
sober-minded and straightforward man, with whom it was a pleas- 
ure to talk about matters of public interest. In later years he often 
made me tell him all about the political occurrences in Berlin, 
especially about Bismarck and the old Emperor William I. My 
father w^as less interested in political affairs; his interest always 
ceased if he could do nothing to help matters. About political 
parties and party questions he never troubled his head. To him 
the State was the King; and to the end of his life he continued to 
speak of public property, both land and buildings, as belonging 
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to “the King,” which in my younger years would sometimes call 
forth rather gratuitous attempts on my part to enlighten him. 

His attitude was altogether different with respect to religious 
questions, in which all my father’s and my mother’s relatives were 
deeply interested. My mother even liked to bring up religious 
subjects in conversation; she always seemed eager to teach and 
perchance convert others. My father, on the other hand, was ret- 
icent about such things; he would withdraw into himself, un- 
willing to let his inmost thoughts pass his lips. I do not remember 
that he ever took any active part in a conversation about religious 
questions. He let the others do the talking and was a not unwilling 
listener; but his own thoughts he never divulged. A similar atti- 
tude he also observed toward questions of moral conduct; he felt 
deeply concerned about them and might state his views in writing, 
but not by word of mouth. A feeling akin to shame seemed to seal 
his lips, while my mother, never diffident about speaking her 
mind, was much readier with her tongue in this respect as well. 

Not a word was ever heard about literature, theaters, music, 
art, poetry, or any other subject likely to form a main topic of 
social conversation in our large cities; for those things simply had 
no place within the mental horizon of our people. Their reading 
was restricted to serious subjects and practical interests; all “fic- 
tion they scorned almost as a matter of principle. Kven in those 
days, it is true, tlicre were some women at Langenhorn who were 
known to read stories, ’ that is, novels. But my mother thought 
it inccmiprchensible that anyone could waste his time by reading 
“stories that were not true.” Especially the stories and tales in 
Platt (lexitsch which were sometimes printed in the paper seemed 
unspeakably silly to her; why, she would say, that’s just what we 
get every day at home, and then it can’t even be spelled “cor- 
rectly. Her own reading was restricted almost exclusively to re- 
ligious subjects: her Bible and her hymnbook she always had close 
at hand and also her other devotional books, of which she had 
collected a respectable number, especially books of sermons. My 
special aversion among the latter was a large volume by good old 
August Hermann Franck e, whom she held in particularly high 
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regard. On Sunday afternoons, while my playmates were amusing 
themselves out of doors, I had to read a sermon aloud; it was not 
exactly an express command, but rather an unspoken wish, which 
I was about as reluctant to ignore as to fulfill. And then, if it was 
that stout volume in quarto by Francke which was selected, I 
could count on a detention of at least an hour or maybe an hour 
and a half. For in the eighteenth century people had plenty of 
time and saw to it that their preachers did not cat their bread in 
idleness. So I sometimes tried to inlluence her choice and make 
her select one of the younger clerics, L. Hofacker, or L. Harms, 
of Hermaniisburg, who later on became one of her special favor- 
ites on account of his missionary labors. Not tliat I cared for him 
in any way; but at any rate he would let me off in half an hour. 

My father also read other books, especially historical or geo- 
graphical books, of which he had acquired a small collection. In 
the years of my earlier boyhood it was always a red-letter day 
wlien he unrolled his map of Europe and showed me the princi- 
pal countries and towns. Once in a while 1 could get him to talk 
about Napoleon. It was the one great memory of his younger 
years: how that mastcrfid jx)tcntate overtlircw the States of Eu- 
rope, one after the other, and then met with his own defeat on 
the icy plains of Russia, at the hands of Him who was stronger 
than he. Among my fatlier’s books there were popular l)iograplues 
of Frederick the (ircat and Peter the Great, and I read them more 
than once. But there was no history of Denmark or Schleswig- 
Holstein or of Germany or Europe. Instead, 1 found several 
geographical books which attracted my attenti()n, especially one 
on the Kingdom of Denmark, which I liked particularly on ac- 
count of its detailed descriptions of Iceland, Cirecnland, and the 
Faroe Islands. In his later years my father read many a book deal- 
ing with history, which I brought him, and also some popular 
treatises on natural science. To the end of his days he remained 
eager to add to his knowledge as far as actual facts were concerned; 
but anything in the nature of “stories”— novels, tales, poems— he 
never read in all his life. The one and only exception was John 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, which we once read on winter eve- 
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nings. It was not its poetic value, however, which made it accept 
able, but only its devotional and didactic character. 

Nevertheless, I did not have to go without lighter reading alto- 
gether. It began with Robinson Crusoe, The wife of the book- 
binder at Bredstedt. who also supplied all the literary needs of that 
district, had given my father the little booklet as a Christmas pres- 
ent for me— whether for money or from her own kind heart I do 
not know. There are not many books which I have read in my 
lifetime with such passionate enthusiasm; I well remember it 
with its gray paper and its few colored woodcuts. Whenever I had 
finished another episode— I was about seven or eight years old— I 
had to run at once to the threshing floor and tell our farm la- 
borers all about Robinson’s further adventures. I always felt a 
strong urge to tell things to others. I remember that whenever 
I went with Uncle Ketel, my mother’s brother, of whom I was 
very fond, to look after animals on distant pastures or to remove 
them to other quarters, I used to tell him all sorts of stories which 
had come to my knowledge in one way or another. One source was 
the lending library established by the schoolmaster who became 
my first teacher. I always looked out for talcs and stories printed 
in the popular almanacs and other publications which my father 
borrowed for his agricultural purposes. I.ater on my second 
teacher— the newly appointed sexton, Brodersen by name— in- 
stalled a school library, where I had access to juvenile literature 
and to books dealing with natural science and history and where 
1 also first came across some specimens of German and Nordic 
literature. I was very fond of reading; many a time I stole away 
with a book to some hidden nook indoors or out, so as not to be 
discovered and given some work to do or be sent on an errand. 
There was an old linden tree standing near the house, in the up- 
per branches of which I had arranged a scat— an ideal hiding place. 

I will end this chapter with a few words about the condition of 
the Church and especially about my parents* attitude toward it. 
My parents were church-going people and regularly attended di- 
vine service, or at least my father did; my mother was for many 
years so feeble that she was rarely able to go. So as a matter of 
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course I, too, went to church regularly every Sunday, first as a 
child by the side of my mother and later on as a boy beside my 
father; still later, when I attended the Sexton’s School, I had to be 
in my place as a member of the school choir. But at heart my par- 
ents were not really so very warmly attached to our church, be- 
cause our preachers did not satisfy their religious needs, espe- 
cially my mother’s. So she would occasionally prevail upon my 
father, who never liked to rob the horses of their Sunday rest, 
to harness them and drive us to some neighboring church that 
could boast of a preacher whose fervor and inner devotion ap- 
pealed to her. Thus we frequently drove to Barguni and later on 
to Ockholm, where we formed quite a noticeable addition to the 
congregation in those almost empty churches. It was only too true 
that, when I w^as a boy, our own preachers at Langenhorn had 
practically nothing to recommend them. Our old head pastor, a 
rationalist of the most hidebound description, had set his stake 
on a pleasant and comfortable life on this earth. His helpmate, 
the Diakonus, was not lacking in zeal; but he had no gifts and no 
personal inner life. His sermons never went beyond all sorts of 
reminiscences from the Catechism or from dogmatics. Neverthe- 
less, the general church attendance in our community was still 
fairly regular in those days, the force of long-established custom 
and habit bringing even the indifferent and unwilling ones into 
the fold. It was not until after 1870 that a change took place. From 
that time on it was not so very unusual to see only three or four 
people attending Sunday service, in addition to the few especially 
invited visitors, and that in a church which seated fioo-yoo per- 
sons. The two preachers, one of whom was unutterably tedious, 
while the other was objectionable on account of his private life, 
were partly to blame. But there can be no doubt that a great 
change has taken place in the general attitude; the lies whicl\ 
used to bind the individual to the Church as the traditional way 
of life have been greatly weakened. To the parental generation a 
life without the Church would have seemed unthinkable, while 
the generation now growing up would hardly be conscious of any 
gieat gap in their lives if the Church were suddenly to disappear. 
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It is remarkable how rapidly this alienation has spread even to 
the rural communities in a neighborhood which used to hold 
with the Church. The principal reasons probably are that life in 
general has become more worldly and that the mind has been 
taken up by otlier interests; the daily paper, novels, amusements, 
and travel now satisfy the needs formerly provided for by the 
Church, with its divine service on Simdays—in those times prac- 
tically the only interruption of a work-a-day existence. For no one 
is likely to deceive himself into thinking that even in those days 
it was tlie personal religious needs by which the great majority 
were induced to go to church. 

It seems worth mentioning that in my early years I never met 
superstition in any shape or form. In our home it would have 
been precluded in any case by its incompatibility with faith in 
Divine Providence. But quite apart from that, the clear-headed 
and sensible attitude of the [)opulation, '‘enlightened’* in the best 
sense ol the word, would have mjide it diflicult for any super- 
stition to a.ssert itself. T did come upon slight traces of a belief in 
witchcraft and premonitions; but they were of no practical ac- 
count whatever, for this much was certain to everyone, that there 
were no witches to be found either in our own community or 
anywhere else in the world we knew. Nor did people wear amulets 
or other protective charms to counteract evil sorcery or to ward 
off diseases of man or beast. To dreams no one attached any im- 
])ortance, and ihc evil influence of the number thirteen was 
etpially unknown. I never heard of any of these things until I came 
to Berlin, the “enliglitcned” capital. I still remember how as- 
tonished I was, as I was sitting one day in a restaurant together 
with a few Berlin families, which as members of the “free re- 
ligious community might have been supposed to lead the way 
in modern enlightenment,” when suddenly one of the women 
shrieked: Good God! We are thirteen at table!” In a moment 
they were scattering helter-skelter, as if to escape the evil omen, 
and they then sat down again in smaller groups. Dreambooks I 
likewise never heard of until I came to Berlin. There one can 
still see them in the windows of stationery stores, side by side 
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with trashy novels and guides for writing love letters. Nor are the 
servant girls who thus try to obtain a glimpse of their future 
the only ones who eagerly buy and read them. Upon crossing the 
threshold of any of the smaller houses in Berlin one almost in- 
variably sees a horseshoe nailed on the door, and even in our own 
kitchen I often come across such relics placed on view here and 
there. Casting lead at midnight on New Year’s Eve is another 
such custom I never heard of before I came to Beilin. And how 
greatly in demand are those clever women wlio divine the future 
by reading cards or coffee grounds is revealed again and again by 
court proceedings reported in the daily papers of this metropolis 
of our modern intelligence. That my respect for this intelligence 
has not been increased by such observations, I need not add. 

In my opinion two circumstances are responsible for this state of 
things; the eastern extraction of the masses of the Berlin popula- 
tion and the presence in large numbers of the members of court 
circles and the fashionable aristocracy. The special susceptibility 
of these classes to all kinds of superstition may be explained by the 
exaggerated opinion they have of themselves. Their iminiate rela- 
tions with the heavenly powers, which go hand in hand with their 
intimate relations with the All Highest on eanh, justify ilieir be- 
lief that their individual personal affairs are important enough 
to be presaged by special occurrences serving as premonitions and 
to be influenced in the proper direction by specific: ])owers and 
machinations, such as prayer healing. Our healthy-minded Erisian 
farmers were too close to nature to indulge in the exjjectation ol 
having any such fuss made about them. And the danger ol getting 
their brains muddled by crazy literature was forestalled by their 
hard and honest work— the best protection there is against such 
grotesejue aberrations of the human mind. 



The Household and Its Work 
Indoors and Out 


S O MUCH for the historical and cultural aspects of the world 
I in which I grew up. Now for a few words about my external 
surroundings, especially in the sphere of economic life. Here, 
again, vast changes have been taking place since those days, 
whereas in the preceding two centuries, from the middle of the 
seventeenth to the middle of the nineteenth, things had remained 
almost entirely as they were. The farmhouses furnish a conspicu- 
ous example. Throughout the preceding period they had re- 
tained their character and design in all details; but during the 
past fifty years they have undergone a radical translormation. The 
economic life of any farming popidation is largely determined by 
the character of the land on which it is settled, and I must there- 
fore begin with a few words about that. The Jutish peninsula is 
traversed lengthwise by a dry ridge, the so-called geest, and the 
special character of the west coast of Schleswig in its middle por- 
tion is due to the belt of marshland that runs along the foot of 
the ridge, its width between the latter and the sea varying between 
a little more than one mile and ten miles or so. The individual 
koge ^ into which these marshlands arc divided are of two differ- 
ent kinds. The inner ones, nearer the geest, which are the older, 
consist of river marshes and are subject to inundations; whereas 
the Ollier ones, bordering on the sea, have a greater elevation and 
arc not exposed to that danger. They also have the heavier and 
more fertile soil. These newer koge— they were not diked until 
the middle of the seventeenth century— were settled in a different 
way, the spacious farmhouse standing in the midst of the land be- 

1 Plural of koog, a piece of land reclaimed from the sea by dikes, as already ex* 
plained. 
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longing to it, whereas on the older inner koge there are scarcely 
any human habitations. Each of the villages to which these older 
koge belong consists of a long single file of houses stretching along 
the border of the geest and skirting the marshes. In most cases each 
individual farmstead includes a strip of arable land on the geest 
and a strip of pasture and meadowland in the marshes, the farm- 
house standing midway between. 

My native village, Langenhorn (Frisian, ''de Horne" that is. 
the horns) is a typical example of the latter group. Its long single 
row of houses extends for about three miles along the edge of the 
marshes, which here form an indentation in the geest, known as 
“the old Langenhorn koog." On the north and the west this koog 
is protected by a low dike, built in the sixteenth century, while 
to the south and east it adjoins tlie geest, on the border of whicii 
stand the farmhouses forming the village. Only here and tliere 
one encounters small or large groups of houses, especially in the 
vicinity of the church: inns, artisans’ shops, grocery stores, day- 
laborers’ cottages. 

Somewhere near the middle of the village we come upon the 
home of my parents, a long-drawn-out farmhouse, which like all 
the other farmhouses has its living rooms and working (piarters 
enclosed under one tall thatched roof. From cast to west it meas- 
ures about 120 feet, with a width of twenty-five feet. The living 
rooms are at its eastern end, occupying about one-third of the 
whole, while the remaining two-thirds are occupied by the stable, 
the threshing floor, and the barn. 

Through the front door below the gable we step into the hall 
{vordiele), which is paved with flagstones. A door to the right 
gives access to the principal living room, the suderstuhe (south 
room), while another door right in front leads to the norderstube 
(north room). In summer it is the latter and in winter the former 
in which the members of the household usually gather for meals 
and also for domestic work, such as spinning and sewing. From 
the main living room a door leads to the pesel, paved with wdiite 
tiles, which is only rarely used; here stand the chests and cup- 
boards. The north room gives access to the kitchen, which is ad- 
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joined by the larder, with a deep cellar underneath. The main 
living room, whose walls are painted in a glossy light blue, also 
serves as the sleeping room of my parents. The bed is built into a 
recess in the wall, being of the ancient type known as a wall 
bed,” which was still in general use in those days; it can be shut 
off by curtains or by wooden doors. In this room stands the iron 
stove— in earlier days called a beileger, heated from the adjoining 
kitchen, with Biblical scenes adorning its sides; later on a modern 
base burner, in the oven space of which the teakettle is always 
bubbling, at least in winter. On winter evenings the entire family 
gathers here around the large folding table, which stands by the 
window and is illuminated by a tallow candle molded by my 
mother’s own hands. My father is reading the paper; my mother 
is sewing or spinning; the maid is carding wool; the hired man is 
reading or sitting in the background and smoking his pipe or 
earning a little on the side by twisting straw ropes such as are 
used by roof thatchers; I am bent over my school work or reading 
stories in a book. At nine o’clock the day’s work is concluded with 
a chapter, read aloud by my father, from Gessner’s Sclialzkdstlem 
(Cioldcn I'lcasury) or some other devotional book. In summer- 
time tve usually spend the evening sitting together in the norder- 
stube and talking; daylight then lingers here till about ten o’clock, 
and so we can do without a candle. For we are under the 55th de- 
gree of latitude, and it does not get really dark all night; until 
eleven or so one can still manage to read print without artificial 
light, and only between eleven and one o’clock is there a sort of 
dusky dawn. Sleep has to be short in summer, especially when 
work is pressing; in bed by half past nine, one has to rise with 
the sun at four. But one can sleep another hour at noontime. And 
there is plenty of time in winter to make up for the sleep one has 
lost; for then one does not get up until after six o’clock, although 
even so one has to light a candle wherever one happens to be, in 
the kitchen or in the stable. For the sun rises late in winter and 
barely conics above the horizon; there are many days on which 
one never sees it at all. 
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To the south of the house are the garden and the yard, the lat- 
ter occupying the larger part of this space, which is screened from 
the village street by a high bank of earth, the so-called wcfft. On 
both sides of the house, southw^ard and northward, extend the 
Reids of which the bohlj that is, the farm proper, is made up. In 
either direction they form a narrow strip, only about 1^50 feet in 
width, but nearly two miles long. To the north there is the marsh- 
land; it is divided into fennen (fens), surrounded by broad ditches, 
which are filled with water and abound in fish. Tlicre are nine 
fennen in all, ranging in size from two to four demats (2i/^-5 
acres). As a rule they are used as pasture for cattle and sheep, and 
those fartlier down as meadows. In summer it is a sight to glad- 
den one’s heart: the wide green expanse shimmering in a yellow 
light with all the bright buttercups and dotted with red, white, 
and mottled cattle; here and there with sheep, in their white, 
fleecy coats, and well-fed horses, mostly chestnut brown in color, 
which are now putting on that smooth and glossy back thc^y need 
for the Langenhorn market. 

To the south extends the gcesl. Near tlie house there is sonic 
rich grassland, forming a convenient pasture for the milch cows. 
Then, higher up the incline, there is arable land, some of it rather 
poor sandy soil. Still higher up the geest assumes the character of 
heathland, which is common property. This is the poor man’s 
land; for here anyone is at liberty to gather heather, to cut peat, 
to dig for white sand (which is tlicn washed and sold to house- 
wives, who spread it on the floor), or to open gravel j)its, which 
furnish the material for road making. It takes about a (|uartcr of 
an hour to walk across the heath up to the highest point, a con- 
siderable elevation in this flat country, which is surmounted by 
the Stolberg windmill, forming a proud landmark which is visible 
from afar in all directions. On a clear summer day one has an ex- 
tensive view from here over the glimmering Wattenmeer, with its 
islands, tlie halligen. Many a time, when we were driving to Iked- 
stedt by way of Stolberg, my father would stop here and, pointing 
with his whip handle, tell me all about the places which had been 
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so familiar to him in his early youth: Oland quite nearby, be- 
hind it Fdhr with the town of Wyck, farther south Langeness, still 
more to the left rich Nordstrand, and— merging into the horizon 
— Eiderstedt, a veritable paradise of the farmers heart. Turning 
toward the north one looks across a wide expanse; in the fore- 
ground, freest and hcathland, fringed by the long row of houses 
standing in single file; and farther off, the green marshes stretch- 
ing away until the horizon is bounded by the Langenberg, an- 
other broad ridge like the Stolberg, jutting out from the east. A 
landscape such as this lias its beauty, too. Standing here at sunset 
on a summer evening, when sky and earth and sea are bathed in 
the tints of the glowing clouds, even a jaded beholder must admit 
that what he sees is beautiful and in its way matchless. 

In addition to his farmstead, my father owned nearly as much 
“outlying” land, consisting of individual fennen (forming part 
of other koge), which he had inherited or acquired by purchase; 
they are almost all still in my possession. But with few exceptions 
he did not farm this land himself, because he did not care to ex- 
tend his business any further; otherwise he would have had to 
enlarge the house considerably and employ more people. He 
therefore preferred to let these holdings on annual leases. There 
never was a lack of applicants— sometimes people living at a con- 
siderable distance on the geest, where additional pasture and 
meadowland was needed for the increasing number of cattle or 
other animals. In this way he was able to keep his own farm 
within convenient bounds, so that in addition to our own labor 
he only needed a hired man, a day laborer, with occasional fur- 
ther help during harvesting time, and a maid. It goes without say- 
ing that all the people he employed were natives; scarcity of labor 
was quite unknown as yet, although wages were rapidly rising. 
The hired men Irequently changed jobs, whereas the day laborers 
were more settled; each owned his own cottage, was married, and 
kept a cow or at least a few sheep. The usual arrangement was 
that they should obtain from my father all that they did not pro- 
duce themselves, especially grain, meat, bacon, and butter; these 
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goods were charged to them and currently deducted from their 
wages. The maids often came from villages in the interior of the 
geest; they were regarded and treated as members of the family in 
every respect. 

For a number of years our hired man was a cousin of my 
mother, Andres Niss Ketelsen. He was an exceptionally good 
worker and a very fine and clever fellow, to whom I became very 
warmly attached. He had taken part in the campaigns of 1849-50, 
and used to give us a vivid account of his personal experiences 
during the fighting that took place near Gudsoe, Kolding, and 
Idstedt. The thought of Willisen and Idstedt always made his 
anger rise. “We had beaten the Danes,” he would say, “and just 
then we were ordered to retreat; so there was nothing for it but to 
grit our teeth and turn our backs on them.” After the conclusion 
of peace he had been obliged to serve another year at Copenhagen, 
and he liked to talk about all the tricks and practical jokes which 
the old Schleswig-Holstciners used to play on the Danish non- 
commissioned officers; the individual German always considered 
himself superior to the individual Dane. He entcied our house- 
hold soon after his return— about 1853, I should think— and stayed 
with us for three years. It was he who instructed me from my 
seventh to my tenth year in all the tasks a farmer has to do, and 
I sought his company whenever I could, indoors and out. Although 
something of a taskmaster in training me, he succeeded in draw- 
ing me to him so closely that for a time he almost weaned me 
away from my parents. It was a real blow to me when he left us 
in order to go to America as one of the first emigrants who in 
those days left our shores to seek a home across the ocean. When 
the Civil War broke out in America a few years later, he enlisted 
at once and took part in it as long as it lasted. But he never got 
on in the world; his amiable, convivial disposition led to his down- 
fall. Even while he was still with us, his liking for strong drink 
and boon companions had become more and more evident, to 
the great grief of my mother. That was the reason why he never 
succeeded in making himself independent and prosperous in 
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America, as so many others did, though much less gifted than he. 
In the end he went to ruin and died without our hearing anything 
further about him. 

And now I invite the reader to have a look at all the manifold 
tasks we had to perform. He can hardly fail to be astonished, for 
those tasks included practically all the original forms of human 
art and skill. In this respect our home life was not unlike tlie 
much-admired household of classical antiquity, the Graeco-Roman 
oikos, with its often-praised autarchy— the only difference being 
that with us the work of slaves or servants was to some extent done 
by independent artisans. But be that as it may, in an astounding 
variety of complicated activities our household produced prac- 
tically all the commodities which were used and consumed by us. 
In comparison there is an almost unbelievable lack of practical 
knowledge and manual skill in any modern urban household- 
even the most pretentious— where everything is bought ready- 
made. Almost the only function still performed at home is that of 
consumption, while the productive activities have almost all dis- 
appeared. In the households of those Frisian fanners, on the other 
hand, the entire lalmr by which the needed commodities were 
produced was done at iiome, from the raising of the raw materials 
through all the successive stages of manufacture and finishing. 

Let us begin with food. Our own agricultural output in its two 
principal brandies, stockraising and agiiculture, provided prac- 
tically everything that was needed in the household for consump- 
tion or fiiither utilization. Wheat and rye furnished the flour for 
our bread. The grain had to be ground, it is true, by the miller, 
who called once a week with his wagon to fetch it and bring it 
back in llie form of flour. It w^as the same with barley and buck- 
wheat; these furnished the groats wdiich w^ere given to the servants 
almost all the year round as a boiled cereal with milk or beer for 
breakfast and supper. I may add that at supper I shared this dish 
w^ith them for many years, while my parents drank tea. In our 
garden we grew all our own vegetables— cabbage, turnips, peas, 
carrots, beetroot, parsley, onions, chives, and new potatoes. In 
summer we got tliein every morning fresli from the garden; in 
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‘he milk we 

needed. Milking was done two or three times daily; it was one of 
the principal duties of the maid. Every day the cream was skimmed 
off, and butter was made once a week or whenever it seemed nec- 
essary. In summertime, when milk was abundant, there was also 
cheese making. My mother could make three different kinds of 
cheese: the ordinary white cheese, a boiled cheese, and a baked 
kind, which was very delicious. All these arts have now been taken 
away from the farmer’s household by the dairies, which have been 
gaining ground everywhere; the farmers sell them their milk as 
raw material and then buy their products. Similarly any sort of 
meat and fat that was served at table came from our own farm. 
During .summer we killed a sheep from time to time; in the au- 
steer, niid al)out Oliristiiicis time one or two Tlic pi^s 
were bought quite young in the spring, when Danish dealers used 
to drive whole herds of them through the village with a great deal 
of noise. They were fed during the summer on milk and greens 
and then fattened in the autumn. The pork was either pickled in 
salt or vinegar or it was smoked or made into sausages, of which 
there were three or four kinds. In this way the household was 
provided with meat throughout the year. In order to have fresh 
meat more frequently for a change, anyone who had slaughtered 
would send as a present some of the meat to neighbors and rela- 
tives, who would do the same in return at the next opportunity. 
The same procedure was customary wlien bread had been baked. 
The great variety of dishes that were served from day to day and 
from one season tc^ another bore witness to the higli development 
of the culinary art among our rural population. In addition to the 
meat dishes which were regularly served at our midday meal there 
were other dishes of all sorts: dumplings and puddings, noodles 
and pancakes. Special mention is due to the scrumptious ‘‘oven 
pancakes,” which were put in the oven together with the bread. 
They had a crisp surface with strips of bacon in it, wdiich gave 
them a very tempting flavor. Bread was baked every three or four 
weeks. There were two kinds, ‘‘black” and “gray” bread, both 
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made of rye and most delicious when freshly baked; I have never 
tasted anything like it since. As a rule some spice drops and 
twisted buns {kringel, modern: brezeln) were baked for the chil- 
dren with the bread. At Christmas time and also for other festive 
occasions or visiting days the oven was filled to capacity with cakes 
and pastry of all sorts. When I was a little boy, I was allowed to 
assist in the Christmas baking by dividing the rolled-out dough 
with a small-toothed wheel cutter into separate pieces, which I 
then had to fold back through a slit in their middle, thus giving 
shape to tlie crisp and curly little cakes which were indispensable 
for every coffee table during our Christmas season. 

The beverages we consumed were also made at home. I well re- 
member looking on when my mother was malting and brewing. 
No farmhouse was without its large brewing copper. Brewing 
was done every four to eight weeks; the beer was light, thirst- 
quenching, and wholesome. It was kept in a vat in the cellar and 
gradually used, being drawn off through a tap. In summer the 
field workers took it with them in large earthen jugs. That was 
another domestic art which has fallen into disuse since then. In 
the fifties a brewery was established at Bredstedt, which delivered 
a similar beverage to the door at a very low price. And since the 
seventies the heavier “Bavarian** type of beer has been making 
victorious j^rogress everywhere; there are breweries at Husum, 
Tondern, and flensburg, which peddle bottled beer in the vil- 
lages. In one sense this may be counted a gain; namely, in so far as 
it has served to diminish the consumption of coffee punch and tea 
punch, since time out of mind the two favorite alcoholic beverages 
in those parts. They consist of a mixture of coffee or tea with 
plenty of rum and sugar; and they used to be drunk not only in 
the inns but also in many homes. Served hot in cups they are very 
palatable, but extremely deleterious. I need hardly add that we 
never drank them at home. Even our guests were never offered 
anything but coffee and tea. 

The cooking was done on the open hearth with the open chim- 
ney above it. For the smaller kettles and pots there was a fire hole 
with a draught. The larger kettles were placed over a fire built on 
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the bare floor of the hearth; they were hung on an iron bar, which 
was suspended from a transverse beam in the chimney and could 
be lowered and raised. Then there were pans and pots with three 
legs (grapen), which were also placed over this open fire. The fuel 
we used was a very firm kind of peat. It had to be cut in summer 
on the Sillerup moor, eighteen or twenty miles away, so that it 
always took a long day to get it and cart it home. There was an- 
other looser kind of peat, which w^as cut at the surface of the 
heathlands; it w^as used for keeping a slow fire going for a long 
time. At night a small quantity of glowing embers was covered 
with it on the floor of the hearth, and thus they continued to glow 
until morning; dat il rehe was the Frisian term for this method of 
keeping the fire. In case it did go out after all, we fetched some 
live embers from the neighbor’s wife. It was not until the fifties 
that phosphorus matches came very gradually into use. Before that 
time we used “sulphur sticks,” that is, splinters of w^ood dipped at 
both ends in molten sulpliiir; they were manufactured and sold by 
poor people. But they could not be ignited by friction; one had to 
hold them against live coals, so one always had a small brazier 
standing near one’s bed during the night, in case one had to light 
a candle. Smokers sometimes used such braziers, but as a rule they 
carried steel, flint, and tinder in their pockets. AVe boys always 
had them with us, not only because we might want to make a fire 
in the field, but also to light our pipes, which we learned to smoke 
at a very early age. Smoking, I might add here, \vi\s included 
among the many other and more iei)utable arts which Andres 
Niss taught me. The conditions I have just described help one to 
understand the ancient significance of the hearth fire— in truth an 
everlasting fire, which never went out. It was quite in keeping 
that the size of the villages was comj)uted by the number of fire- 
places (jeuerstdtten). The smoke found its way out through the 
open chimney, w^here flitches of bacon and sausages used to dangle, 
until the fire inspector became more cautious and prohibited it. 
After that a special smoking chamber was built on the chimney 
upstairs in the loft. The smoke often became a nuisance, for when- 
ever the wund w^as in a certain quarter it refused to take its way 
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was weighted with large stones. The curds {kerl) thus forced into 
the wooden mold, which had numerous perforations, were sub- 
jected to this lever action until all the whey {wai) had been pressed 
out. The cheese loaves were then set out in a long row in an airy 
place, and in winter, when they were ripe, they made a very ac- 
ceptable addition to the savory ‘"blackbread.” Whereas cheese was 
made only for our home consumption, butter was sold in consider- 
able quantities. A jobber called for it every week with his cart and 
took it to Flensburg, where he sold it for what he could get for 
it, either in the market or to private customers, and then he set- 
tled accounts with the farmers* wives on the basis of the price he 
had received. 

I must not forget to say a w’ord about the garden, w^hich w^as my 
mother’s own domain. She had laid it out herself; wlien they hrst 
came into tlie house it had been a piece of waste giound with 
nothing but a few shrubs cm it. Siie transformed it into a little 
paradise, abounding in treasures and delights such as wdll gladden 
a child’s heart. There were in the first place two long borders 
planted wdth gooseberry and currant bushes; on the rich soil, 
which received a generous load of manure every spring, they pro- 
duced such an abundance of berries that it was cjuitc impossible 
to use them up by just eating them occasionally. Full justice was 
done to them only after my mother had learned from Dr. Rickert- 
sen’s wife how to make fruit syrups and jellies and rote griitzer 
On these borders there w^ere also small fruit trees growing; my 
mother had brought them up from seedlings which she had grown 
from the pips of apples and pears whose flavor had taken her spe- 
cial fancy. These young fruit trees W’ere of exactly the same age as 
I was, and they began to bear when I started on my studies. They 
did not all turn out ecjually w^ell; some of them bore swxet apples, 
which ripened early, and others sour apples for keeping. Among 
the latter there w^as one kind so hard and acid that they seemed 
quite uneatable; but baked in the oven, after being kept for some 
time, they w^cre by no means to be despised. Until quite recently 

2 “Red groats”—still a favorite dessert in those parts, made in the shape of a firm 
mold with the addition of red-currant and raspberry juice, and served with cream. 
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I have repeatedly had apples sent to me from one of these trees; 
they have a juiciness and flavor all their own. A few plum trees 
began to bear during my boyhood; so, whenever I came home 
from school, while plums were in season, I invariably first went to 
see whether the wind had shaken any down. 

For household purposes the vegetable garden was more im- 
portant. One whole quarter of the space allotted to it was taken 
up with green kale, which faithfully fulfilled its mission of provid- 
ing our table with greens during the winter; or at least it did 
whenever it had not been destroyed by the caterpillars of the white 
cabbage butterfly. There were years when these devoured the 
leaves right down to the stumps, after which they got ready for 
the chrysalis stage by crawling up the walls of the house and the 
panes of the windows in such immense numbers that everything 
was covered with the traces they left. Another quarter of the 
vegetable garden was devoted to early potatoes. On many a morn- 
ing before starting out for school I brought my mother a basin 
full for our midday meal after washing them at the well. The 
carrots were my special delight, four beds of them, which I 
watched growing with longing eyes. By July one could pull the 
first ones, to be eaten raw, and I don’t think I ever again tasted 
anything quite so tender and sweet and juicy. But the earliest of 
all grew in the garden of a dear old woman who came to work for 
us by the day; when they were in condition, she would ask me 
to come home with her some evening, and then I knew that she 
would take me to her garden and treat me right royally to a bunch 
of carrots. It was one of my regular birthday presents to be allowed 
to pull ill our own garden whatever my Iieart desired. Then there 
were peas, some kinds climbing up on sticks and others trailing 
on the ground. The sweet young peas, cooked in cream together 
with young carrots, furnished a vegetable dish beyond compare. 
But who could enumerate all the things that grew in that garden: 
turnips with a bitter tang, beet root, turnip-rooted parsley, leeks, 
pumpkins, strawberries, wormwood, and in hidden places stinging 
nettles growing to a man’s height! And the flowers! There was 
above all the round “herbaceous bed” {krautbeet) with a border of 

•> o ^ V V 
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lavender, riglit before the windows of our living room. Here were 
flowering, according to the season, primulas and auriculas, roses 
and carnations, asters and mignonette. Then there was the bed of 
what we called allerlei (all kinds of things), planted with flower 
seeds mixed at random, which were allowed to fight for them- 
selves. Gorgeous dahlias shone out from the bushes, first in one 
place and then in another. When the trees grew tall, my mother 
gave my father no peace until she had wrung from him another 
sunny plot for her vegetables and her flowers. 

There was an extension of the flower garden inside the house 
before the windows. The whole window space was taken up with 
fuchsias, stocks, roses, pinks, and passion flowers, trained to climb 
up on graceful trellises. Some of these plants were propagated by 
cuttings and treated like old members of the family. And all this 
beauty we had for nothing; it did not cost a single penny, nor 
would my mother have spent anything on it, even if potted plants 
had been for sale anywhere— why buy what one can grow oneself? 
All of which strikingly calls to mind the callousness of modern 
housekeeping in large cities. Think of the amount spent in the 
course of one year for flowers— cut flowers and flowers in pots— 
and to what purpose? For a very brief while they decorate the 
table; then they arc left to droop for days or for weeks; and in the 
end they are thrown on the refuse heap. 

Like our food we also produced most of our clothes by utilizing 
the resources and mustering the technical skill of our own house- 
hold. In my younger years we wore almost exclusively woolen 
clothes of our own manufacture. In the spring the sheep were first 
washed and then shorn; a few of the choicest fleeces were selected 
for our own use, and the others were sold. The siu ceeding processes 
of manufacture were usually carried on in the autumn, the wool 
being first combed and then carded, spun, wound on the yarn reel, 
and finally woven. The cloth was then sent to the dyer, and when 
he had returned it, the tailor, who did his work in private houses, 
came and transformed it into trousers, jackets, waistcoats, and 
frock coats. The ordinary cloth, which was used for practically all 
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male attire, was called “web/* * It w^as of firm texture, very dura- 
ble, and usually dyed dark blue, not unlike the cloth used in the 
Prussian army; it varied in thickness and in quality. The clotli 
which tlie women used for their skirts was similar, but dyed in 
variously colored striped patterns; their bodices and aprons were 
made of different material, which was quite often bought ready- 
made. I should add, however, that while there were looms in many 
houses, including those of my father’s and my mother’s parents, 
we had none in our own, since there was neither space nor time 
for it. But there was hardly a house, 1 should think, in which a 
spinning wheel could not be heard whirring in wintertime; my 
mother and the maid used to sit at their wheels regularly every 
afternoon and evening. The looms have now practically disap- 
peared and so have the spinning w'hecls. Nor would they go so 
well with the sofa and the piano, which have in the meantime 
found their way even into those remote farmhouses. In my earlier 
days sofas were entirely unknown; a few chairs with elbow-rests, 
standing by the folding table or, in old-fashioned houseliolds, a 
bench with cushions in the corner near the stove—that was all the 
comfort deemed necessary for the older folks. Speaking ol benches 
reminds me of the art of rug making. It had already become lather 
rare in my time, but must have been fairly common in earlier 
days, for cushions with colorful knotted covers could still be seen 
on the old wooden chairs, which remained in use in many old- 
fashioned households, especially on the carriage seats, which were 
strapped onto the rails of the farm wagons for excursions on Sun- 
days. Indeed, there was an old woman still living at Langenhoin 
not so long ago who continued to turn out wonderful work of this 
sort. Modern chairs and modern carriages are to blame that this 
art, too, has disappeared. 

Knitting had been practiced right up to my own day, not only 
by the women, but also by the men. Especially on the Iialligen it 
used to be the rule for the men, who had practically nothing to do 
during the winter, to spend their time knitting jackets, undcr- 
3 Identical with the English word; sec note on p. 9. 
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jackets, stockings, nightcaps, gloves, and neckkerchiefs. I myself 
learned knitting in my early days, only to forget it again very 
quickly. It had gone out of fashion and was no longer deemed 
suitable. 

Like the outer garments, the underwear was also made at 
home. Every autumn my mother bought a “stone” of flax in Bred- 
stedt. She began by “hackling” it with her own hands, drawing it 
first through coarser and then through finer combs with steel 
bristles and thus separating it from the tow (Jiecde). After that she 
tied it up in graceful little bundles (kyioke) and then transformed 
it into yarn on the spinning wheel. The yarn she took to a neigh- 
bor's wife, who wove for her the linen cloth, wliich was then 
bleached on the meadow and finally made into shirts, bed sheets, 
towels, tablecloths, and dresses. That the laundering was done at 
liome need scarcely be mentioned. There were some households 
in which even the soap was still boiled at home, but I myself never 
saw that done. The feather beds were homemade, without excep- 
tion, After the cover {inlctt) had been woven and stitched, it was 
filled with goose feathers and goose down. The geese, which were 
kept by all householders, were bought in the gosling stage in 
sj)ring and were plucked twice during the summer— -not without 
many a squawk and many a sigh. In autumn they were killed, and 
then the wings and the quills served further useful purposes, the 
former being used for dusting and for fanning the fire, while 
the quills were carefully stored to serve as writing pens. When I 
went to school, we were asked every four weeks or so to bring 
some quills, which the teacher then cut into shape for pens; he 
hated the steel pens, which were just coming into use. 

As regards our personal attire, boys and youths did not wear 
coats, but only short jackets of the same length as the waistcoat. 
Frock coats were worn only by grown-up men. Those who could 
afford it bought a length of black broadcloth and had a complete 
suit made of it in addition to their frock coat of homemade cloth. 
Such suits regularly lasted a lifetime, for they were worn at most 
three or four times a year— on Good Friday and for funerals and 
weddings. Practically everyone wore a cap on his head; for there 
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was always wind, and a cap would stay on. For the same reason 
everyone had a kerchief round his neck, to guard against colds. 
The footwear was of various kinds. Indoors we usually wore 
wooden slippers (klosse), lined with leather. On cold and wet 
winter days we also wore wooden shoes out-of-doors; with a plaited 
straw insole they always kept one’s feet perfectly dry and warm. 
This W’ooden footwear was made in Jutland; at the approach of 
winter whole w^agonloads were brought in. In dry summer weather 
leather shoes were worn; top boots formed part of the regular 
Sunday attire, although we also wore them when the roads were 
sodden in winter. We boys and girls enjoyed the privilege of walk- 
ing barefoot in summer, and I can only say that the joy of run- 
ning and racing over soft meadows and pastures on one’s bare 
soles, entirely unhampered and unconfined, is in my opinion one 
of the greatest gifts which the freedom of Nature holds in store. 
Our feet soon became so hardened that even a stubble field held 
no terrors; only paved streets and highways soon became irksome; 
but luckily there was no need for us to use them. What we really 
hated was to have to force our liberty-loving feet into those tight 
boots, when Sunday camc—in compliance with the decorum of 
churchgoing. At school barefooters were also looked at askance, 
and so we often carried our stockings and shoes or wooden slippers 
in our hands, to put them on before entering the schoolhouse and 
take them off again when we came out. 

So much for our life and work indoors. Let me now say a few 
words about the work outside in the fields and the part I had to 
take in it in the course of the successive seasons. 

The farmer’s year begins about the end of March, when the sun 
first rises higher above the horizon and the condition of soil and 
weather makes wmk out-of-doors feasible, and after the winter’s 
tasks have been completed with the threshing of the last grain. 
The day on which the last sheaf was taken down from the loft 
to the threshing floor—the mice thus being deprived of their last 
refuge, and many of them falling a ready prey to the lurking claws 
of the cat—was celebrated by the so-called ‘*mice-beer,” a some- 
what more pretentious midday dinner. Traditionally, any changes 
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in the ranks of the employed help also took place about that time. 
On St. Peter*s day (February 22) hired men and maids entered 
their new service. Their belongings usually filled a good-sized 
trunk, so that the w^agon had to call for them. I might add in this 
connection that my father still used the medieval calendar, with 
the names of the saints’ days in their Latinized iorms— J oh anni, 
Jacobi, Simon Jndae, and so on. 

The work in the fields began with the manuring of the land. 
In addition to his own supply my father regularly bought a con- 
siderable quantity of manure from smaller farmers and fre- 
quently also some loads of rich garden soil and mold. Work had 
therefore to be started rather early, and my father always insisted 
on doing the carting himself, although year after year, having be- 
come accustomed to a warm stove during the winter, he invariably 
contrac ted a severe cold, brought on by the prevailing sharp east 
winds. Tiiis finally came to he regarded as an event of Nature, 
from which there was no escape. When I was older, I also had 
to do tliis work sometimes, hut usually wlien the year was more 
advanced; for my father went on improving the soil in various 
ways during the whole summer, when nothing else needed to be 
done in the fields. 

From my early boyhood, however, I had to take part in the 
suhsecpient cultivation of the soil. At first I was employed as a 
“plowhoy,” leading the horses during the plowing. Many a long 
April day I thus helped my father plow the oat fields in his out- 
lying fenlaiids. The weather being too cold to permit a regular 
midday rest, both man and horse stopped only long enough to 
devour the indisj)ensahle minimum of food. After the plowing I 
had to do the harrowing, while my father did the sowing, w^hich 
he never entrusted to other hands. Harrowing was work which I 
hated bitterly; nothing can he more w^carying than having to 
stumble the whole day long over the ridges of newly plowed land. 
When I was older I was also given charge of the plowing— a task 
I found much more to my liking. 

The month of May brought the first spring days— not, however, 
without some relapses of severe winter w’eather. The cattle, which 
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had been hibernating in the stable, were now driven out to the 
pasture, which was always a happy day; it marked the real be- 
ginning of summertime and is still bright in my memory. The 
animals themselves also celebrated their deliverance with exuber- 
ant delight, indulging in all sorts of gambols and fights. Some- 
times one of them, while thus thrusting and wrestling, would lose 
a horn, which is the origin of the saying "'sich die Horner ahlau- 
Jen” ^ Any animal thus incapacitated sadly withdrew from further 
deeds of prowess. The young calves, which had never before been 
in the pasture, were given a practical lesson concerning the signifi- 
cance of the water ditches. They were led close up to the edge 
and pushed in sideways when they least expected it. The sudden 
fright which it gave them discouraged them for a long time, some 
of them for all time, from attempting any transgression of the 
frontier. Sheep washing and shcepshearing also provided a num- 
ber of happy spring days, although ))rcsiimably not for those most 
immediately concerned, to judge by their woebegone faces. 

To look after the sheep was one of my special duties. When the 
newborn lambs began to make their apj)eai'ance, in April, I had 
to watch out for them. For every one that was alive I received a 
Danish shilling. So I had to he out in the fields early in the morn- 
ing, to see if there were any new arrivals; and if it seemed neces- 
sary, I had to bring the Iamb home, together with the ewe. Ther e 
was often still snow on the ground on which the poor little things 
were droj)ped at their birth; but they stood it all right and were 
usually able to get up after a very short time and seek refreshment 
at their mother’s udder. Sometimes the lar ge ravens became dan- 
gerous to them; if the ewe did not succeed in fighting these birds 
off, they would peck out the lamb’s eyes and then bite into its 
flesh. If any ewes lost their lives, we brought the lambs up “on 
the bottle.” The latter consisted of an old teapot, in the spout 
of which a quill was inserted, around which a jjiece of linen was 
wrapped. They got accustomed to that very cpiickly, and when 
they heard me calling they came running from afar. These ani- 
mals always became particularly tame and remained attached to 

4 Similar in meaning to the English plirase “to get knocked into shape.” 
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me as long as they lived. In summer they were often taken to the 
grass or stubble fields to the south of the house, and there they 
had to be getiideri, that is, tethered to a peg in the ground on a 
rope measuring between twelve and sixteen feet. Then I had to 
move them three times daily to a fresh plot, and I also had to see 
to it that they always had water. On these occasions I sometimes 
brought them some special dainties; carrots they liked best of all, 
and the tamer and more intelligent animals would sometimes 
come and search my pockets for them. 

Now and then I also had to herd the cows for some days, when 
the regular pasture threatened to become scarce. That was an easy 
time, and boredom was prevented by various occupations, espe- 
cially as playmates were never far away. First of all we used to 
build a hut of fresh-cut strips of turf and wooden stakes, with a 
roof of sedges, affording protection against rain. Then we lit a 
fire and baked beans or potatoes, brewed coffee, and the like; 
needless to say, we also smoked. The implements for striking fire 
we always carried with us; in addition to steel and tinder we 
usually had a burning glass, by which the tinder could be ignited. 
As fuel we used dry cow dung and also dry grass and sedges. 

When all the spring tasks had been completed, about the middle 
of May, there came a long lull in the field work, which lasted 
until the beginning of July. As there was hardly anything for me 
to do then, I went to school again for a while, where the at- 
tendance had usually fallen to a very low figure. From their 
twelfth year on or even earlier, both boys and girls either w^ent 
into service after Easter for the duration of the summer, or they 
had to lend a helping hand at home. The children of poor people 
were usually hired out to herd cows or other animals, often far 
away in the villages on the geest, where the fields still w^ere un- 
fenced. The little flock which remained at school would then draw 
closer together, and the teacher was able to make more headway 
than in wintertime, when the school was overcrowded. For then 
he had to give his attention chiefly to those who had just come 
back, in order to freshen up or reinforce their knowledge of the 
elements. 
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Harvesting began in July-first haymaking and then the grain 
harvest; so I now had to resume my work in the fields. Those were 
beautiful days, which stand out in my memory in a golden light, 
especially the long summer days which we spent haymaking in 
the meadows. Mowing usually began in the first week of July. 
My part in this work was that of the so-called “foresweeper"; in 
other words, I had to turn over the swath of cut grass with the 
rake, so as to give the mower a clear field again for liis next stroke. 
For it was not customary with us to mow “out of the grass," as 
was the rule almost everywhere else. 1 think it must have been 
in my eighth or perhaps even in my seventh year that I began to 
do this work, and 1 continued to perform it regularly for two or 
three weeks each summer until my fifteenth year, at first for one 
mower, and later for two. We started from home every day at 
sunrise; for the early morning, when the grass is still wet with the 
dew, is the best time for mowing. At eight o’clock we stopped for 
breakfast, and at eleven for the noon hour. Stretched out on the 
freshly cut grass, we thoroughly enjoyed the provender we had 
brought with us— butter, bread, bacon, and cheese, with a drink 
of cool beer. Sometimes my mother had packed up a special sur- 
prise with the other things, especially on my birthday, which, as 
chance would have it, was nearly always celebrated on the same 
plot of fenlaiid, called Zwischenbruck. After sharpening their 
scythes the mowers tlien lay down for their noontime nap. But I 
myself usually tried in vain to fall asleep, and so I mostly spent 
that hour roaming about. Especially the water had an irresistible 
attraction for me; 1 bathed in it, and I hunted for fish, often com- 
ing home with a good catch. Frequently I also gathered wild 
honey, ferreting out bumblebees’ nests, above and below ground, 
and then extracting the honey bags. In years when the clover was 
abundant these bees were very numerous and their bags full of 
honey; 1 remember one year, when w^e had quite a surfeit of honey 
from the ground bumblebees. I simply followed the flight of an 
individual bee and thus found the entrance to tlie nest, which I 
then dug up; the pleasurable excitement was so great that one 
hardly felt the painful stings one had to endure. The afternoon 
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often seemed to drag on more slowly than the forenoon; it be- 
came hotter and hotter, and tlie w'orkcrs were no longer so fresh 
as they had been. On very hot days we often had nothing more 
to drink before our time was up; then 1 was sent to get water 
either from the nearest house or from the nearest watercourse. In 
case of dire need we even drank the stagnant and lukewarm water 
in the boggy ditches, and it never did us any harm. At six o’clock, 
when the prayer bell rang, we left off; but then there still was the 
long walk home, although usually some cart came along wliich 
stopped for those who were tired out. Arriving at home we had 
our dinner, with a refreshing drink of beer, and after talking for 
another hour or strolling about the garden, where the currants 
and gooseberries were now ripe, we went to bed. Thus day fol- 
lowed day. 

Meanwhile there came days when the hay, which was usually 
left lying in swaths trom five to ten days, so as to dry out com- 
pletely, was raked together and either put directly on the wagon 
or stacked in ricks (rnk), which were then gradually brought in, 
as opportunity served, sometimes not until late autumn. To assist 
in this work, which was called schwiilen, or in Frisian siualle, as 
many girls and day-laborers’ wives were engaged as could be found. 
1 heii liright dresses and “Heligoland” hats, standing out agaiirst 
the green of the meadows, made a briglu picture, and everybody 
was very merry, thougli it must be admitted that the jokes were 
not always fit for sensitive ears. 

In addition to the meadow hay we usually also harvested a cer- 
tain amount of hay from outside the dike for winter use; the 
short grass grooving there had a very briny taste, and the sheep 
were partit ularly fond of it. We fetched ours from the broad tide- 
co\eied foreshore in front of the Louisetihoog. It was divided 
into “numbers,” that is, plots designated by stone markers, which 
in June were let out on an annual lease for mowing; as a rule 
several households combined and took one together. For this work 
we started from lu^me about two o’clock in tlie morning, because 
that kind of grass is very tough and can be mowed only while it is 
wet. Three or four wagons full of mowers would make their ap- 
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p6arancc> and then for a brief time the exposed grass-covered sea 
floor became the scene of brisk and bustling activity. We boys 
found time to investigate the strange world out there, wading in 
the silt and hunting for crabs and slirimps or gathering blue mus- 
sels and white cockles. The curious littoral flora also claimed our 
attention, especially the strongly scented beach-wormwood and 
the bluish sea pinks. At about eight or nine o’clock the mowed 
grass was loaded onto the wagons, wet and green as it was— or as 
much of it as they would hold; for what had to be left behind 
was always exposed to the danger of being waslicd away by the 
high tide. It happened not so rarely even in summer that a strong 
west wind, coinciding with the spring tide, flooded the outer 
reaches of the entire rneadowland, and then the high tide would 
wash away everything it encountered, especially the hay and the 
movable bridges (consisting of boards laid upon two beams), which 
were thrown across the priele, that is, the channels dug to facilitate 
the flow of the receding tidal waters. The outgoing tide, it is true, 
would deposit it all again on the beach nearby, but the hay, which 
was then distributed among those concerned, was always much 
the worse for its long immersion in that murky brine. 

When haymaking was drawing to its close, the grain harvest 
began. We regularly grew rye, barley, and oats. Wheat was grown, 
together with rape and beans, on the newer marsh farms nearer 
the shore; but on the soil of the older farms these crojjs did not 
thrive so well. My father did own one plot of fenlaiid in tlie 
Louisan koo^, adjoining the sea, but he farmed it only during the 
first few years; after^vard he always leased it. Reaping was still 
done exclusively by hand. My father almost invariably had it done 
by a day laborer and his family, and that is tlie reason why I my- 
self barely learned how to use a sickle and never did any real work 
with it. However, 1 always had to help in bringing in the crop. 
It was my duty to stow the sheaves on the wagon. Many hundreds 
of loads of hay and grain I stacked u}) in those years, with the 
pleasure that an expert hand takes in his work. It is not (juite so 
simple as it may look to the outsider. One needs an eye for balance 
and internal structure if one is to feel sure that a piled-up load 
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will not be upset nor single sheaves slip off when the wagon is 
jolting on those deeply rutted roads. I well remember the day— 
we were getting in the rye crop— when, w'ith Andres Niss, 1 had to 
build up my first load. No matter how I tried, the slippery sheaves 
would slide down sideways in whole rows, and his patience was not 
of the long-enduring kind. So I had to labor hard and shed many 
tears before we succeeded at last in getting the boom on our load. 
And then the same disaster happened again on our way home. 

When the grain crop had been brought in, there came another 
time wdien there was nothing for me to do, so that I could go to 
school again from about the beginning or the middle of Septem- 
ber. With the autumn plowing I had to help once more, but that 
took only a few days. And thus winter came nearer and nearer. 
At the beginning of November the cattle, which had spent the 
whole summer on the pasture, were brought into the stable. The 
pasturelands and also the roads leading to them were sometimes 
already half under water. For the heavy autumnal rainfalls often 
started as early as August and caused a temporary inundation of 
the lower marshlands. From the end of November until w^ell into 
April a gieat part of the marshes tvas regularly under water. 
Many a time I had to wade knee-deep in the inundated roads, 
when I brought the cattle and sheep home: it was all in the day’s 
work, and one had never known anything different. 

During the winter I had practically nothing to do for the farm, 
unless occasionally taking someone elsc’s place I fed and watered 
the cattle or after a heavy snowfall took soinetliing out for the 
sheep, which generally managed to fend for themselves. Since my 
father hardly ever bothered about the stable work, I had not much 
to do with it either, unless the hired man asked me now and then 
to take liis place. So the day was generally spent at school, and in 
the evening I sat over my lessons and did some reading, or played 
with the neighbors’ children once in a while. 

When I began to grow up, I sometimes gave my father a hand 
with his wTiting and accounting. The amount of work of this sort 
which he used to do %vas rather unusual for a farmer. To begin 
wdth, he managed the financial affairs of his brothers and sisters; 
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for it came as easy to him to wield the pen as it was hard for them. 
Then he had undertaken various communal duties of an arduous 
nature, involving complicated accounting and frequently also cor- 
respondence of various sorts. In addition to all this he had not a 
few guardianships on his hands; sometimes he acted as guardian 
for as many as four different families at the same time, some of 
them witli numerous children. 

The most difficult task of this nature he ever had to deal with 
w’^as the administration of the affairs of a relative of his, a ship’s 
captain who had lost his life at sea. The deceased was the husband 
of his cousin, the only daughter of his father’s sister. He used to 
sail his own ship, a trim brig, with which he visited English and 
sometimes also Russian and Mediterranean ports. Then, one day 
in December, 1862, there came a letter, written in Danish and 
mailed at Copenhagen. News had been received from Saby, in Jut- 
land, to the effect that the ship “Victoria,” whose master’s name 
was Captain Nonimensen, of Langenhorn, had foundered there 
during a blizzard and that several dead bodies had been washed 
ashore. It was terrible news; the captain had been sailing his ship 
with his two eldest sons acting as seamen, and now death had taken 
all three together. He had often been entreated not to have his 
sons on his own vessel, so that not all three of them might lose 
their lives in one disaster. But he always had his own way, and so 
he had paid no heed. Now it had happened, and the crushing blow 
fell heavily upon his family. 

They really were in a very difficult situation. The widow had 
been left with five children unprovided for, the eldest surviving 
son being as old as I. The financial circumstances Avere compli- 
cated and not promising. The critical question was whether it 
would prove possible to collect the 10,000 reichstaler for which the 
ship had been insured. There was reason to doubt that the insur- 
ance premium had been paid up. Naturally enough they went 
straight to my father, who had managed such matters before. After 
prolonged correspondence and repeated journeys to Bredstedt and 
Flensburg he succeeded in setting things right. The death cer- 
tificates came to hand from Saby, and the insurance company 
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acknowledged its obligation. In the following spring the full 
amount was paid to him at Flensburg. When the widow died a 
few years later, her children all emigrated to America, and when 
they came of age my father sent them their inheritance to Chicago. 

So much concerning the house and home of my parents in which 
I grew up as a boy and almost from the first as an active member 
of the community of human life and work which it represented. 
I can only say that I look back with unbounded satisfaction on 
the years during which it sheltered me and provided me with an 
education. In saying this I am not thinking so mucli of the spoken 
word and the listening ear, but rather of the immediate active 
part I had to take in the al)undanrc of life and industry which 
found a place within its narrow limits. I have to confess that 
when 1 compare a farmhouse like the one here described with the 
houses in which an everdnereasing proportion of our population is 
growing up in our large cities, I can only deplore the progressive 
impoverishment of our young people— impoverisliment in educa- 
tional possibilities as well as in real pleasures. The whole world 
which surrounded us in those days was a living, ever-present reality. 
Nature with all her wealth of forms and products was always within 
reach and quite familiar to us: acres and fields, meadows and pas- 
tures, heath and moorland, running brooks and stagnant ditches, 
lakes and beach ponds, dunes and hills, dams and dikes, waiten and 
pride, high tide and low tide— we knew them all, not from oc- 
casional excursions on a Sunday afternoon, but from the most 
intimate daily intercourse. For there was not a ditch in which 
we had not waded and caught fish nor a river or pond in which 
we had not bathed; not a brook we had not dammed up nor a 
grain field we liad not plowed; not a plot of fenland on which we 
had not worked; not a meadow where we had not made hay. Over 
every tract of Jteathland we had romped, picking berries and 
watching the lizards or chasing a snake; on every dune we had 
played, rolling down its slope in summer or dasihing down from 
its lieight on a bobsled in winter. And the sky! We watched it by 
day and by night, seeing the stars grow pale in the morning and 
the horizon being lighted by the first flush of dawn; looking the 
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setting sun in the face at eventide; and trying to be the first who 
could see and count the earliest stars. We watched the thunder- 
clouds darken the sky and then saw the lightning flash down so 
close to us that it looked as il we could touch it with our hands. 
We let the rain pour down on us, and we lay naked on the sands 
under the burning sun. We galloped on horseback in many a 
wild scamper, without saddle and bridle, until the rider slipped 
off or was thrown headlong into the ditch. Wc gamboled with 
calves and with Jambs and then lay down to rest on tlie pasture 
witli horses and coavs; or Ave ran races Avith sheep and oxen, when 
they did not want to go Avlicre we wanted tliem to. We spread nets 
and set snares to catch lisli; we spied out Avhcre tlie birds had tlieir 
nests and then robbed plovers and partridges of their eggs or 
helped wagtails and liedge sparrows feed their young Avith flies, 
Avliether they liked it or not. In a word: Nature Avas within reach 
not only of our eyes but also of our hands and feet; our Avhole 
life was bound up Avitli it. 

And like Nature, human life in all its aspects was also Avithin 
our reach— easy to get at and to understand. All the elementary 
crafts of human civilization Avere carried on in the household, 
Avhereas the children of our large cities see only ready-made things 
and their consumption. We saAv them all coming into existence, 
from their beginnings to the last stages of their completion: bread 
and beer, shirts and jackets— there was hardly anything coming 
within our ken the production of which was not familiar to us 
from our own observation. For even those things Avhich avc did 
not actually make ourselves Ave saAv being made by others. The 
tailor came and on the extended folding table cut the cloth for the 
suit according to a large paper pattern; and then— Avonder of won- 
dersl— he sat down on the self-same table, Avith his legs folded 
under his body, and began to seAv the pieces together. In spring 
and in autumn the carpenter came for a few days to repair things 
and make ncAv ones, and while he was planing and sawing Ave 
always looked on and also lent a hand ourselves. The artisans who 
did not come to the house Ave watched at their own workshops. 
Especially at the old bootmaker’s Ave were frequent visitors. Usu- 
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ally we had to wait an hour or so in order to take the repaired foot- 
wear home without delay; so we watched him manipulating his 
leather and his lasts, his awi and his cobbler’s thread, or his ham- 
mer and his knife. After daylight he used a glass globe filled with 
water with which to focus the light of his wretched little oil lamp 
on one point. 

The village smithy was another place we liked to visit. The 
smith, a jolly fellow, was always pleased to see us when we called 
on our way home from school, looking on while he took his tongs 
and pulled the white-hot iron from the flaming coal fire and then, 
striking it with his hammer, made the sparks fly into the farthest 
corners of the dark workshop, amid loud shrieks from the girls. 

How abstract, superficial, and limited in comparison is the 
world of perceptions and ideas of the city dwellers’ childrenl 
Nature exists for tliem only on paper; picture books and descrip- 
tions furnish their minds with pale images of fields and woods or 
of animals and plants. The real objects they see at most on a rare 
summer afternoon, and even then only from a distance, without 
being able to get at them because of the locks and bars which shut 
them out on every side. On the other hand, they are surrounded 
every day of their lives by a world of artificial objects and proc- 
esses, the inner workings of which remain obscure to them: 
electric lamps and electric streetcars; telephones and automobiles; 
department stores with their countless commodities, appealing to 
the desire but not to the understanding; and museums, contain- 
ing either works of art which they gaze at without comprehension 
or antiquities dating back to a remote past into which only the 
scholar’s mind can penetrate. Thus they grow up in a world of 
things that remain mute to their questioning, until in the end 
they give it up altogether and rest satisfied with the surface aspect 
of things and with their uncomprehended utilization. 

It is much the same wdth human relations, both public and 
private. In a large city people ahvays seem to see one another only 
from a distance; their mutual acquaintance is quite superficial: 
the one knows the other’s name and title, the position he occupies, 
and the political party to w^hich he belongs, and other such ex- 
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ternals. But no one gets at the roots of the other’s real being, and 
therefore the real depths of personal life remain almost unknown. 
I have often been surprised in reading the biography of a man 
with whom I had been acquainted for years, and whom I had 
seen almost every day, to find how little I had really known him. 
In a village, on the other hand, everyone knows everything about 
everybody, not only from yesterday or the day before, but from 
the days of his parents and grandparents; one knows how every- 
body came to be what he is, what his present circumstances arc, 
and also all about his wife and his children, his home and his 
work, his prosperity or his failure. How much does one know in 
all these respects about one’s colleague in a large city? One meets 
him every day and exchanges thoughts and opinions with him 
about everything under the sun, but of the things that make up 
his real life one knows next to nothing; one never gets beyond 
a shadowy knowledge of his utterances, opinions, and general 
demeanor. 

It is very similar in the domain of public affairs. One reads 
about them in the paper and talks about tliem at a convivial 
gathering or perchance at a public meeting. But what “Society” 
and “the State” arc really like and how tliey function, the boy 
growing up in a village is much better able to visualize. 1 knew 
the Landvogt and the Aktuar^ at Bredstedt, and I knew to whom 
one had to apply about this or about that. I knew the officials of the 
village community and the members of the parish council and 
also what happened in the latter and what one or the otlier of 
them had to do; for my father had been a member for many years, 
and I had helped him and carried messages for him. I knew about 
legal matters: mortgages and stamped papers, bills of sale and lease 
contracts passed through my hands at a very early age. In the same 
way I knew about taxes and rates: the receipt books recording the 
payment of land taxes and koog taxes, of church rates and school 
rates, were kept in my father’s strongbox, and he never forbade 
me to look through them. I also had very concrete ideas about the 
receipts and expenses of our own household. The cost of oxen 
and sheep, of rye and oats, of hay and straw, and on this basis 
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the profit that could be derived from them, formed the topic of 
daily conversation. But also wider questions— the rise and fall of 
land prices in accordance with the higher or lower prices of agri- 
cultural products; the changes in the cultivation of land result- 
ing from changes in the general economic conditions, such as the 
decline in the production of grain when fattened cattle began to 
be exported to England in the sixties; or the rapid increase of 
sheep-raising following higher wool prices— even questions such 
as these j^resented themselves in practical form to the alert and 
attentive boy. 

Thus I not only obtained an insight into the prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions, but 1 also came to understand what part they 
played in the general historical devclopinent. The years of my 
youth coincided with (he vigorous advance of agricultural pros- 
perity which slowly began in the forties and then proceeded by 
leaps and bounds in the fifties. The general rise of all prices, more 
especially of horses, barley, and meat, was attributed to the 
Crimean War, which rapidly increased the demand, for military 
purposes. Then came the sixties, heralding the progress of in- 
dustry, and the boom following the war of 1870— years during 
which the value of land seemed to soar beyond all bounds. But 
these times of plenty had been preceded by times of want, which 
were still vivid in iny parents’ memory; they often referred to 
them in the course of tonversation. During the twenties and 
thirties agricultural products had l)eeii almost without any mone- 
tary value and practically unsalable, 10-12 taler hamburgiscU be- 
ing offered for an ox of three years, 2 mark lubsch (that is, lii- 
bcckish) lor a ton ol oats, and 2 shillings (less than fc^ur cents) 
for a pound of butter. No wonder that the scarcity of money be- 
came acute and that even the most attractive farmsteads had to be 
sold insolvent in gieat numbers at public auction. Anyone who 
had debts dating from better times in the past or who was not 
overcareful in his spending soon found himself separated from 
his property. 

Of all these conditions I had vivid pictures in my mind long 
before I had probably even heard the words “State” and “Society,” 
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for which there are no equivalents in the Frisian language. Com- 
pared to such education by concrete examples and experience, 
what, I ask, does the instruction really amount to which city 
children receive at school— -by the grace of God— concerning “the 
benefits conferred by the Hohenzollerns upon burghers and peas- 
ants,’* or about “the pernicious effects of social-democratic doc- 
trines”? Or the information which people living in a city gather 
from newspapers or conversations? In later years I devoted my- 
self for a time with passionate interest to the study of political 
economy, my enthusiasm being inspired by the pleasure it gave 
me to find here presented on a large theoretical background what 
my own experience and observation had already taught me. For 
this reason. Reseller’s “Political Economy of Agriculture” has al- 
ways been one of my favorite books; I even prevailed upon my 
father to let me give him lectures about it— not, of course, profes- 
sorial lectures. 

Similarly the social structure lay clear and transjiarcnt before 
one’s eyes. The village formed a commimity of life which one 
could take in as a whole. The supporting framework was furnished 
by the indej)endent farmers. Then came the artisans, including 
representatives of all forms of skilled labor that were in demand. 
Each one of these tradesmen— the miller, tlie smith, the wheel- 
wright, and the rest— had a number of farmers as his regular 
customers, whose commissions provided the foundation for his 
livelihood. A third group, comprising pastors, schoolmasters, 
physicians, and officials, stood more or less outside or above the 
sc^cial community, inasmuch as the services which they contributed 
were not based on native or indigenous arts and crafts. The primi- 
tive character of the division into social classes was ecpially instruc- 
tive. First of all, there were the large farmers, most of them 
settled on the more recently diked marshlands along the shore, 
who did not personally take part in the farm work. The next class, 
which was very extensive, was made up of the owners of medium- 
sized farms, who regularly did a share, to a greater or a lesser 
degree, of the agricultural labor. Then came a class of small land- 
owners, whose farms were not large enough to provide work for 
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all the members of their families, and who therefore supplemented 
their income from that source by services of various kinds, either 
as carriers or storekeepers or artisans or by going out to work by 
the day. Next in order were tiie day laborers proper, who owned 
only a house with a garden and perhaps a piece of land large 
enough to keep a cow or a couple of slice]); if not, they would rent 
them. Most of them worked regularly for some iarmcr; their 
children were hired out to herd cows or other animals, and when 
they were older they went into regular service. Last ol all, on the 
very edge of existence, there was a small number of })oor people- 
families which either Iiad been reduced through ill health and 
misfortune or Iiad come to grief through their own fault, because 
of drinking or indolence. They subsisted by occasional work and 
by begging. At the bottom of the list were a few inmates of the 
poorhouse— old people who were no longer able to do any work; 
children left unjirovided for. most of them illegitimate; and a few 
crij)ples and idiots. 

Thus the division of Society into classes according to the amount 
of ])ropcrty owned was clearly visualized. One knew exactly how 
much land every farmer held and in what circumstances every 
family lived. And more than that, one also knew how the circum- 
stances of this or that family had been brought about by their 
own habits of life; in other words, ^vhy one family ])rospercd, while 
another could hardly make both ends meet. In a large city such 
matters remain obscure, or at least they arc not so transparent, and 
this doubtless accounts for the strange opinions which so readily 
prevail among the inhabitants— for example, that the economic 
welfare of the individual is in no way dependent on his own con- 
duct and that his circumstances are simply caused by other cir- 
cumstances. 

I must add, however, that this division into social classes in no 
way impaired the unity of the social community as a whole. There 
was no rift in the solidarity of this farming fraternity, no cleavage 
between different classes as there is in our eastern provinces, wdiere 
the whole social order is built on such disparities, as witnessed by 
the insurmountable barriers between manorial landowners and 
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day laborers; between families visiting with the officer class and 
with the common people; between those who are “educated” and 
those who are not; between those who are addressed as “highly 
wellborn” and those one might almost suspect of not having been 
born at all. In our own community the transitions between the 
different levels of property holding were gradual, and the different 
classes held intercourse with one another and intermarried. I do 
not mean to say that no difference was made at all. But there they 
were, sitting together, not only at school, but also at church and 
in the inn. At school rich farmers* children sat next to those of 
day laborers, and even the children from the poorhousc were dis- 
tributed among the others, each pupil’s place being determined by 
his or her individual abilities and application. On the whole, of 
course, the children of wealthy parents had the advantage of the 
others, if only on account of their more regular attendance. But in 
the last analysis the personal capabilities were the decisive factor. 
The same rule also held good in our play, everyone’s worth being 
measured by his abilities; no one was excluded, so long as he did 
not make himself impossible. This comradeship of our boyhood 
was carried on into our adult years. Differences in the financial 
circumstances, it is true, now made themselves felt rather more. 
But, even so, there remained the common meeting ground of the 
public ballroom and the skittle alley, the joint singing in the glee 
club, and the competitive horseback riding and tilting at the ring. 
Nor w'cre the hired men and maids left out on such occasions. 
Intermarriages were therefore not so very rare; a hired man who 
had proved his competence and Avorth could ask the farmer for 
the hand of his daughter or propose to the farmer’s widow with- 
out having to regard a refusal as a foregone conclusion. Unions 
of this sort tvere even more frequent the other way about, the 
farmers’ sons marrying daughters of artisans or other people in 
small circumstances, who w’ere in service. 

This democratic spirit of the community also expressed itself 
in the daily habits and forms of oral intercourse. Everyone was 
on a footing of equality with everyone else, not only during work- 
ing hours, but also at table; it w^ent without .saying that the scrv- 
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ants took their meals with us. Especially the way in which we ad- 
dressed one another made equals of us all in a most remarkable 
way. Without any regard to social standing, any two persons of 
the same age called each other “thou,” whereas those of an older 
generation had to be addressed by name or in the case of one s 
parents as “father” and “mother,” witli the verb in the third per- 
son singular; on their part, they used the address “thou ’ in speak- 
ing to younger people. In other words: tlie only preferential treat- 
ment accorded to anyone was based on differences of age, which 
are common to all, not on social distinctions. The only exception 
to tliis rule was \vith regard to pastors, teachers, and officials, who 
were of course given the title belonging to their office, most of 
them not being natives and therefore not speaking Frisian any- 
way. Thus it happened in later years, when I came home on a 
visit as a university student or as a young doctor of philosophy, 
that the older people, not excepting my father’s day laborer, 
would use the word “thou” in addressing me~perhaj)s occasion- 
ally excusing themselves after a fashion: “I suppose I ought not 
to address you like that any longer”— whereas I addressed them 
l)y their names.'’ It would have gone against my inborn feeling 
for the spirit of our Frisian language to do otherwise. In speaking 
to my parents I coidd never have gotten a “thou” from my lips. 
The only possilric form of addressing them was: “Will father 
please do this or do that?” Nor could I have addressed any man 
twice my age in any other way than by liis name: “How is Carsten 
today?” 

» As most rcjulcrs know, the |)roiioun “lliou” (dii), is used in Germany 

by members of the same famils, Ijy intimate fiiends, and also in speakinj' to chil- 
dren. 



My Relatives 

T O THE foregoing pictures of our own household and home 
life I will now add a few words about our kinsfolk— my uncles 
and aunts, whose homes were always open to me. 

A fifteen-minute walk from the house of my parents stood that 
of my father’s three sisters and his brotlier, Uncle Ipke, the young- 
est of the family. I have already mentioned that when my father 
married they had remained on the farmstead where they had found 
refuge after the disastrous flood of 1825. If 'vas no doubt mainly 
for the sake of his sisters that he left the property in the hands of 
his younger brother and went out to start on fresh lines for himself 
elsewhere: he did not want to deprive his sisters of their home. 
They never married, and they always lived togetlier. To the end 
of their days they continued to feel like a colony of strangers on the 
mainland, just as the other people continued to speak of them as 
“the hallig people” (JialUgleut), even after they Imd been settled at 
Langenhorn for more than thirty years. This shows how indissolu- 
ble one’s home ties were in those days. 

My three aunts always treated me as if I were their own child. 
Indeed, I wonder whether they would have loved any children of 
their own as tenderly as they cherished me, the son of their eldest 
brother, under whose care and guidance they had been living for 
twenty years after their father’s dcalh. At any rate 1 enjoyed greater 
liberty and indulgence when I was with them than I did at home, 
where my mother, guided by her feeling of responsibility, kept me 
under a much stricter rule. Naturally enough, the little schemer 
was not long in taking note of that, and thus it happened not so 
rarely that I paid my aunts a visit even without my mother’s knowl- 
edge and permission. There was an added incentive in that I found 
something else there which I did not have at home— a playmate. 
My three aunts’ older sister, who was married and also lived in the 
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village, had been in poor health after giving birth to several chil 
dren; so they had taken her eldest daughter to live with them at 
their own home. That was my Cousin Tine; she has just died in the 
very year (1907) in which I write these lines, deeply mourned by us 
all. For many years she was the nearest and dearest girl playmate I 
had. She was a few years older than I, and with her inborn tact and 
good nature always knew how to guide me and keep me occupied. 
“Tine, what shall we do next?*’— tliat was, as I was often told in later 
years, my ever recurring question. The first school which I attended 
was only a few steps from the house of my aunts, and therefore I 
w'as a frequent and always welcome guest at their midday dinner; 
in winter, when the weather was too bad, I was allowed to stay over- 
night. Once, when my mother was passing through a long illness, I 
lived with them entirely for about a quarter of a year, and after 
that my mother had to put her foot down very firmly to make me 
return to my parental home for good. 

The name of the oldest sister was Brodine— probably a loosely 
formed feminine derivative of Broder (brother), which was in gen- 
eral use as a first name, as was the more legitimate feminine form 
SosU'r (sister). If one considers these names with others such as 
Poppe (puppet, doll) or Sanke (son, sonny), one sees at once that 
they did not owe their origin to any wealth of imagination; they 
were the pet names by which the child had been called at home, 
and which had then remained in use, just as among the old Ro- 
mans. Aunt Brodine was a remarkable woman. Outwardly aloof, 
she lived her own life within herself. Ordinarily she spoke only on 
rare occasions and then always with her eyes turned away. But to 
ns children-we shared her large wall-bed— she always liked to talk 
about her own youth and also about her later experiences, espe- 
cially about life on tlie hallig, sea voyages, and the disastrous flood. 
She also told us all sorts of stories she had treasured up in her faith- 
ful memory, which never failed her. The Bible especially she knew 
from the first page to the last; we sometimes played a game in which 
one wMS asked about Biblical names, and she always knew every 
one of them and all about their bearers, too, from Chedorlaomer 
to the three daughters of Job. Nor had she forgotten the secular 
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knowledge she had imbibed during her school days. Thus, when I 
came home for the vacation as a student at the University of Erlan- 
gen and looked her up, she had it quite pat: “Erlangen (that was 
how she pronounced it), Ansbach, and Baireuth.’* In the household 
she used to look after the kitchen, until in her latter days she retired 
for good to her little room in the bakcliouse, henceforth to live in 
solitude and in the past. In winter she often sat motionless for hours 
in her old armchair, without a light, although she was always 
friendly and interested when one came to see her. It was just that 
she had no desire for conversation nor for occupation either. What 
really passed in her mind or formed the subject of her thoughts 
she never told a soul. 

The second sister, next in age to my father, was Aunt Paulene. 
She was good-heartedness personified. I have never heard her utter 
a harsh or even an unkind word in speaking to anyone nor about 
anyone in his absence. Her whole heart and soul were given up to 
a deep and devout piety; she never talked much about it, but it 
filled her whole being. On the morning of the day on whicli she 
died she said to her brothers and sisters: “Today my Jesus is going 
to take me honie.“ For a long time past she had been living in the 
Hereafter rather than on this earth. For me she always entertained 
the most affectionate devotion, and when I turned my back on the 
land of my birth there was perhaps no one who felt it so much as 
she did, even though she never breathed a word about it. It was 
not the custom in that house to try persuasion on anyone or to 
proffer any advice that was not wanted. Everyone has to look out 
for himself; that was the rule which they followed. Reserve and 
discretion were regarded as the best proof of rightmindedness; to 
interfere wdth the plans of others w^as not good form. 

The youngest sister was Aunt Josine, w^hose name was prol)ably 
derived from that of the Biblical King Josiah, a name which w\as 
often given in baptism, although perhaps not quite so frequently 
as that of old King Joachim. Aunt Josine did not impress one so 
much by her personality and her spiritual endowment. For many 
years she helped her brother with his agricultural work, until the 
frailties of old age began to make themselves felt. They never kept 
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a maid, as they did not care to liave any strangers around; apart 
from day laborers they often employed only a boy to herd the cows. 
The consequence u'as that they were always overworked; for in ad- 
dition to toiling in the fields they carried on a dairy business w^ith 
six to eight cows, so that in suininer their work began aljout four 
o'clock in the morning and continued until ten o’clock at night. 
But they never grumbled nor thought it too much. It has always 
been like that, they would have said, and one just has to put up with 
it. What is the use of complaining? We want it like that, and we 
have it just as we want it. 

Uncle Ipke, tlie master of the household, I remember as a youth- 
ful and elastic figure; (o tJie end of his days he retained his fresh 
complexion, and his hair never turned gray. He had taken charge 
of the farmstead against his own inclination; his wish had been to 
settle soinewlicre near the water and earn his living as a fisherman. 
But after he once started farming, he put his whole heart into it. He 
did a larger i)i]siness than niy father did; in addition to the other 
branches of farming, he raised horses and grazed large Jiitish cows. 
For this reason he had to attend horse and cattle fairs much more 
frecjuenily than did my father, who always evinced a strong distaste 
for them. 1 often accompanied my Uncle Ipke on such occasions. 
He was an unerring judge and a tough bargainer; he knew how to 
get what he wanted witlioiit wasting many words. On liis farm he 
worked as hard as any laborer; nothing was too much for him or too 
arduous. “I never feel belter,” he used to say, “than when I am do- 
iiig real hard work; sitting still does not agree with me.” No doubt 
he often shook his head in silence about my father, who would 
sometimes sit over his papers the whole day long in winter, without 
ever stepping out of doors. Uncle Ipke read little and never wrote 
anything at all. The wliole day long he was working in the stable 
and in the barn, and he even insisted on taking part in the thresh- 
ing— fiard labor, which most farmers shirked. In summer lie con- 
tinued to toil in the fields right into Jiis old age. When he died as 
the last one of the brothers and sisters, lie was living quite by him- 
self, sorely lacking proper care; he could not bring himself to take 
a strange woman into his house, and so he managed to do his own 
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cooking as well or as badly as he could. His relatives often urged 
him to make other arrangements; but he continued to go lus own 
way, declining any advice about his personal affairs in a quiet 
but determined manner. He had sold his farmstead and bought 
a wretched little house, in which he now lived. Anyone casting a 
glance through the door might have thought it was the home of 
some poor day laborer, while as a matter of fact Uncle Ipke could 
liave afforded to buy a large mancnial estate and would have had 
other investments or capital to spare. Tlie strict economy which 
he and his sisters had practiced, together with the improvement in 
the general economic conditions, had enabled them to hoard this 
large fortune during the long stretch of years. The changes taking 
place around them iiad left their own tastes and requirements cpiite 
unaffected. 

The old house in wliich they had been living together for more 
than sixty years wms a stately home, much more pretentious than 
tlie house of my parents. Whoever built it must have had plenty of 
money. The spacious living room was wainscoted in the style of 
the eighteenth century, and its doors were decorated witli paintings 
representing cities with towers and steeples, villages witli mills, and 
similar scenes. Furnished with antique chairs and armchairs, whose 
spiral, columnar legs and hand-painted leather upholstery recalled 
the seventeenth century, it made an old-fashioned, aristocratic im- 
pression. In the spacious pesel, too, there was many a piece which 
appealed to my boyish imagination, such as a large bureau with a 
plaster-cast armed female figure on tojj— Minerva, as I was to find 
out later— a pair of old-fashioned bed curtains, embroidered in blue 
and white, with Biblical figures and scenes. The cupl)oards con- 
tained antiquities and curiosities of all sorts, which were sometimes 
shown to me, if I asked to see them: gaudy silk dresses with silver 
filigree ornaments; various objects of amber; jewelry and similar 
treasures. Some of these things are still in the possession of members 
of our family; but most of them were sold for a song to dealers who 
ravaged the neighborhood during the sixties and with terrifying 
perseverance bent the will even of those who had offered the most 
determined resistance— it was the only way to get rid of them. 
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But to me the chief attraction was the bookcase— a spacious cup- 
board let into the wall above one of the wall-beds in the living 
room. It contained the books and papers they had saved when they 
had to abandon their home on Oland. Most of them were books of 
a religious nature, especially collections of sermons, which filled 
many a ponderous tome. The traces of the flood were still visible 
everywhere; water-soaked and dissolving leaves spoke of what they 
had gone through. Here and there I found something that appealed 
to my taste. I especially recall numerous volumes containing mis- 
sionary reports printed at Basle; also a stout book containing medi- 
tations for every day of the year. There was a woodcut printed at 
the head of each of these edifying contemplations— a compass- 
needle, a windmill, a beehive— which was made to serve as their 
starting point with greater or less ingenuity. I can still recall some 
of the woodcuts, although I have forgotten the title of the book. 
But above all there were numerous old family papers, especially 
notes and writings of all sorts by Ipke Petersen, my aunts’ grand- 
father, who still lived in their memory. Earning his livelihood al- 
ternately as a shipmaster and as sexton on Oland, he had ahvays 
felt an astonishing urge to render to himself an account of his inner 
life and to put it in writing. Many of these manuscripts are still in 
my possession. When I was a boy, I used to climb up to that cup- 
board and right into it; and then I would stay there for hours, 
browsing among all those treasures. My aunts, who often found it 
no easy task to make me conic down again, u.sed to say: “He’s going 
to be a preacher some day; he’ll never be any good as a farmer.’’ 

Then there Avas the house of my father’s brother-in-law; I have 
already mentioned his daughter, my Cousin Tine, as living with my 
three aunts. The relations between her parents and my own tvere 
not very intimate, so I did not go there very often. But some im- 
pressions are still vivid in my memory; it Avas quite an interesting 
family in its Avay. The house itself attracted one’s attention. It prob- 
ably dated from the beginning of the seventeenth or even from the 
close of the sixteenth century. The rooms Avere low, the walls not 
being built to the height that was usual in later times, so that the 
AvindoAvs were broader than high, their small panes being set in 
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lead. Right above the windows the roof rose obliquely; inside the 
rooms it was lined with a correspondingly oblique wooden panel- 
ing. On the northern side of the house the roof reached even farther 
down than on the south, so that the door leading outside had a 
height of scarcely five feet. There was an old saying that after win- 
ning a victory over the Frisians on some occasion or other the Danes 
had forbidden them to make their doors higher, so that every Fri- 
sian who stepped outside facing north should have to bow and thus 
be reminded of his state of subjection. In the living room there 
was a wooden bench running along the walls, or rather a contin- 
uous wooden chest, which served as scat; the walls were decorated 
with faience and pewter dishes. The rooms devoted to the work of 
the household and the farm were also very low; but they had oaken 
beams such as were no longer to be found in our neighborhood. 

Nor were the inmates of the house lacking in interest. The 
mother, my father’s sister, it is true, was in poor health and greatly 
depressed by it; so she kept in the background until her early death, 
after which my Cousin Tine had to return home and keep house. 
Her father was known throughout that entire district as Sonke 
Horse-Doctor because he practiced the art of healing sick horses 
and cattle. He had not learned it at any school, but inherited it 
from his father, who had probably come by it in the same way. To 
what degree his treatment really deserved the extraordinary con- 
fidence which it everywhere enjoyed 1 do not know. He made no 
charge for his services, since only properly trained veterinaries were 
licensed to practice for pay. Nor had his customers to incur any 
expense at the apothecary’s, for his remedies were of the simplest 
description, one of tlic most usual being bloodletting, which he 
administered personally with a quick and sure hand, often going 
on with it until the animal began to sway. His principal internal 
remedy was a concoction of beer and butter, boiled together; this 
potion was poured through the mouth or the nose of the animals 
by means of a bottle. He also employed clysters and ointments, in 
which green soap usually formed a large ingredient. Often the cur- 
ative effects seem to have been quite astonishing. At any rate peo- 
ple frequently came from a long distance with their sick animals. 
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especially horses; or they sent a cart to fetch him, so that at times 
he hardly knew how to cope with all the demand. In appearance 
he was a sickly little man; he “had it on the chest, “ as people used 
to say. He attributed his illness to his having taken part in the win- 
ter campaign (1814) against Bernadette. Nevertheless, despite many 
a hitch, he managed to reach the seventies. When he died, his chil- 
dren— another daughter besides Tine and a son— remained under 
the care of his unmarried brother Ketel, who had served him from 
time immemorial as his “first hired man” (ersler knechl), I am 
not sure whether he received wages or not, but probably he did, 
in consonance with the generally accepted principle Pflicht um 
Recht!” ^ He was very well off, with a substantial capital of his 
own, but all he cared about was a place where he could live and 
work. In addition to the management of the household he also in- 
herited his brother’s veterinary art, having already practiced it 
upon occasion in his stead. But he was the last of the family to do 
so. since his brother did not want the boy to learn it; it entailed end- 
less drudgery without any return. And thus this untutored art of 
healing sick animals died out, as a little earlier the equally un- 
tutored art of healing sick men had done, it, too, being of ancient 
heritage. As a little boy I once dislocated my arm by a fall into a 
deep dry ditch, while we were visiting friends. They got the cart 
out there and then and drove me to old Ginger Lasetter,- who re- 
duced the dislocation without ceremony. 

Another house which was very dear and familiar to me was that 
of my mother’s parents in the village of Sande, forming part of the 
parish of Enge, about six miles from Langenhorn. When I was a 
little boy, niy grandparents were still living; they shared the house 
with my mother's elder brother, Ketel Moritz, and her younger 
sister, Agathe Margarete. Uncle Ketel had been married since 1848 
to the sister of my father’s aunt, Naemi Johanna, so that we were 
bound together by the ties of a twofold relationship. As they had 
three children growing up, the small rooms of the little house were 


i“niity in fairness bound!"— in the present sense a paraphrase of “The la]>orer is 
worthy of his hire." 

2 Lasetter. hcie used instead of a proper name, is the Frisian word for “bonesetter." 
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rather crowded. But the warm affection and sincere respect which 
united all the members of this family circle never allowed them for 
one moment to feel their confinement as an irksome restraint. I 
have never seen people living together in more serene, cordial, and 
harmonious relations than in that house. 

Since my grand fa tlier*s death in 1854 Uncle Ketel had been the 
head of the whole family. He was a man unusually clear in his views 
and certain in his ways. Originally he was a carpenter by trade; he 
had made several pieces of furniture for my mother when she mar- 
ried. But he did less and less work of that kind and in the end de- 
voted himself altogetlier to farming, the small piece of land owned 
by the family having gi adually been added to. It was a farm of much 
the same kind as our own, only smaller. Uncle Ketel was a past 
master in the art of bringing up children. He had fathomed the 
secret of guidance and discipline; namely, the right mixture of 
seriousness and kindliness or— to speak with Ernst Moritz Arndt— 
of love and necessity. But seriousness or necessity always kept the 
upper hand, so that love was never in danger of being misunder- 
stood. With Aunt Johanna it was quite the reverse; in her case love 
predominated to such a degree that necessity was hard put to it to 
wrest even the narrowest strip of ground from indulgence. She 
vied with her sister Paulene in kindheartedness and found it quite 
impossible to deny anything to anybody or to oppose anyone. The 
father’s firmness was therefore highly desirable as a corrective. 

From my early childhood the “journeys” I undertook to Sande, 
or, as we always said, “to the Sands,” were unforgettable days. I still 
have a dim recollection of sitting as a tiny mite beside my father 
on the front scat of the wagon, holding the whip in my hand, and 
then returning home again in the cool of the night underneath 
my mother’s large cloak. “On the Sands” our chief attraction 
was the so-called “river,” a stream called the Scholmerau, which 
flowed through my uncle’s land, about a fifteen-minute walk from 
his home, necessitating the use of a boat. This crossing of the river 
figured large in my boyish imagination; it was the first flowing water 
of any importance with whicli I had formed a close acquaintance. 
Floating on its surface w^ere the large round leaves of water lilies, 
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whose unbelievably long stalks descended into mysterious depths, 
we used to pick the white and yellow flowers and also the large seed 
capsules and take them home with us. Along the edge of the water 
grew a kind of reed (baweltc), attaining a height of six to ten feet 
and as thick as a man’s thumb. By Faster time, when we usually re- 
sumed our regular expeditions after the long interval of winter, the 
low ground bordering on the water was already decked out in its 
golden splendor, the meadows along the turnings of the water- 
course being covered wdth the large yellow blossoms of the king- 
cup. When I was a little older, I was allowed to undertake the 
journey “to the Sands’’ on foot by myself; I may have been six or 
seven years old when I braved this adventure for the first time. In 
those days it was quite an undertaking. The highway had not yet 
been built, and one had to pass through three other villages, with 
many a chance of taking a wrong turn. Before I started, my mother 
gave me careful directions about the right way I must take and the 
wrong turns I must avoid; yet I w^as ahvays doubtful when the time 
came to make the choice. And everywhere strange people and 
strange dogs which marked me as a stranger and barked at me. Yes, 
those strange dogs w^re no small mat ter I There were especially two 
shaggy black poodles, which I have not forgotten even yet. Lying 
in wait for the little wanderer at a lonely house near the dike, they 
pursued him ever so far, yapping and snarling. For a long time to 
come they were to remain a terror to me. But of course I felt all the 
prouder w^hen I arrived at last, and in the safety of my grandparents’ 
home could tell them all about the dangers I had passed through. 

In the following years I made this journey “to the Sands’’ many 
a time— at all seasons and finally by all possible ways of my own 
seeking: over fens and ditches, across dikes and streams, in winter 
on skates, and always with the same enjoyment. I was usually al- 
lowed to stay for one or two nights, and the most enjoyable moment 
alw^ays came on awaking in the morning wdth the realization that I 
still had a w^hole day to look forward to. When the children, two 
sisters and a younger brother, gradually became old enough to be 
my playmates, I taught them all the games I had learned at home. 
We roamed over the fields together, picking blackberries which 
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we found growing here and there alongside the ditches; or the boat 
on the “river** fascinated us. The boat was made fast, it is true, but 
even so one could sit in it and move it a little this way or that; and 
the fact that we had been forbidden to do so only added to the zest 
of the adventure. But the best time of all came at Christmas. For 
then niy mother crammed all my pockets with presents and filled 
a small round basket besides, so that I arrived on the scene as a 
donor of bountiful gifts— dolls and balls, wooden horses and cows, 
a whole stable even and a living room, and another time a picture 
book and a sewing basket, a kerchief and a cap, not counting cakes 
and pastries of every description, besides apples and nuts and what 
not. The children*s eyes would grow larger and larger, and Aunt 
Johanna once said it was exactly like the wise men from the east 
opening their treasures and presenting their gifts: gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh. And though this was not literally true it ac- 
curately described our sentiments; for the joy of those three blessed 
kings cannot have been any greater when they bestowed their gifts 
on the Child. The fact that my mother had become so prodigal 
was due to the changing times. When I was a child, it was ([uite 
impossible to buy any such treasures, at least in our neighborhood; 
but now they were offered by peddlers at every door for a few cents, 
and giving gifts was my inother*s great joy. 

Among our more distant relatives there were two families who 
lived, at least during part of my youth, at Langenhorn: Dr. Rickert- 
sen*s wife, with her four children and Captain Nommensen, of 
whom I have already spoken. Dr. Rickertsen was a cousin of my 
father and so was Captain Nommensen*s wife, both of them being 
children of his father*s only sister, Poppe Maria. She had been mar- 
ried to a Mr. Rickertsen, the owner of a large farm at Fahretoft, 
and had then spent the years of her widowhood at Langenhorn, 
Dr. Rickertsen, her son, had studied medicine; but after he had 
completed his studies, settled down, and married, he had gradu- 
ally lost his mind. For a number of years he had continued to 
live at home; then my father had to take him to an insane 
asylum in Schleswig, where he remained many years. Later on he 
joined his family again at Flensburg, where they had gone to live. 
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My father looked after their affairs, having been appointed curator. 
While they lived at Langenhorn, I was frequently at Mrs. Rickert- 
sen’s house; there was no great difference in age between me and 
her four sons. But we never seemed to come to a really free and easy 
relationship; they were brought up as townspeople’s children and 
spoke High German, like their mother, which was in itself enough 
to put a measurable distance between us. The one member of the 
family with whom I felt more at home was Mrs. Rickertsen’s young- 
est sister, who had come to live with them. She spoke Low German 
to me and in every way showed herself very amiably disposed toward 
the farmer lad, who could not help feeling rather out of things. She 
also came to see my parents from time to time and interceded in 
various ways. It was she who brought and lighted for me the first 
and only Christmas tree I ever saw as a boy, the use of fir trees at 
Christmas still being unknown in those parts. When they left Lang- 
enhorn—I must have been about ten or twelve years old— she 
turned their dog, Zanipa, over to us. After mourning his former 
mistress for weeks with fasting and howling, he presently became 
a very faithfid member of our family. To my mother especially he 
was attached with singular devotion, and he regularly accompanied 
me whenever I went out. Many a time we spent a whole day to- 
gether in the fields, where he disported himself as a passionate 
hunter, his prey being of course nothing more exciting than mice, 
weasels, water rats, and other such animals. 

But even after they had left Langenhorn, Ave remained in con- 
tact with tlicni, my father continuing to administer their estate, 
consisting of marshlands in the Fahretoft koog, which were let out 
on annual lease. Every year at Christmas they sent us a box contain- 
ing all kinds of presents, and it Avas on one such occasion that we 
unpacked the first oranges Ave had ever seen; everyone admired 
them as “Avonder apples.” Once in a Avhile Ave also received a visit 
either from Mrs. Rickertsen’s sister, Avho Avas ahvays Avarmly Avel- 
comed, or from her eldest boy, Avho attended the gymnasium of 
Pldn. I remember hoAV he once examined me in geography and, 
finding that I did not know the River Petchora, pointed it out to 
me on the map. We also paid them a return visit once; it must have 
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been in the summer of 1859. My father had to fetch lumber from 
Flensburg for a small extension to the barn. This induced my 
mother to respond to the repeated pressing invitations she had re- 
ceived, and I accompanied her. At three o’clock in the morning 
we started on our long journey, which took us over the entire ridge 
of the geest, and on that occasion I saw a wood for the first time 
in my life, or rather a small copse of fir trees. Outside Flensburg we 
passed soldiers exercising on the drill ground. We stayed until the 
following afternoon, and among our many other wonderful ex- 
periences I particularly remember the night, whicli we had to 
spend in a small movable bedstead. It creaked whenever one stirred, 
so that my mother could not get any sleej); how much safer one felt 
in a bed that was solidly built into a niche of the wall! Then there 
was the harbor with its many large ships and the pontoon bridge; 
at Ockholm one never saw anything larger than a one-masted sloop. 
An evening walk through the streets for the purpose of ga/ing at 
the brightly illuminated show windows was regarded by Mrs. Rick- 
ertsen as a high light of our visit; but my mother, Avho was com- 
pletely tired out, had to muster her last strengtii to manage it. I 
remember a mishap at the Iiarbor. I had been given a white straw 
hat as a present, which, unlike the customary cap, stubbornly re- 
fused to stay on my head, until finally the wind carried it off and 
blew it into the water; then a boatman fished it out and gave it 
back to me. Other lasting impressions were the large snails in the 
churchyard and the Danish flags on the graves of the soldiers. But 
what capped it all was my first railway journey. We had heard that 
a railroad had been built between Husum and Flensburg by an 
Englishman— I still remember his name: Sir Peto. And now we 
were to see it and even travel on it a little way! My father drove our 
wagon to the next station ahead of us, and we followed by rail, 
traveling second class instead of third, because we were in Mrs. 
Ricker tsen’s company. In a way I was disappointed that the train 
did not go much faster than it did, because I had thought or been 
told it went so fast that it was quite impossible to distinguish any 
objects outside. Then we had to find seats, not too comfortable, on 
our wagon, loaded up as it was with boards, and thus I came home 
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from rny first journey into tlie wide world, asleep under a starry 
sky. 

The building of the addition to the barn, by the way, afforded 
ample opportunities for acrobatic feats in the way of climbing. 
Taking hold of the rafters and laths, I would hoist myself on to 
the top ridge of the house, which was under the same roof with the 
barn, and there I performed equilibristic tricks, such as clambering 
up the chimney and startling the maids down in the kitchen. I 
spent many an hour sitting up there and gazing into the distance, 
or stretched out and reading a book. 

At Captain Nommensen’s house I was not a very frequent visitor. 
He was an unfriendly, gi iiff man, and when he was at home in win- 
ter his family was under such a sense of repression that they scarcely 
ventured to call their souls their own. The mother was a mere non- 
entity. Under such circumstances there was hardly any intercourse 
between our families, with the one exception that the captain came 
to see us once in a while, and over a cup of coffee, with his huge 
long pipe in his mouth, talked about his sea voyages and grumbled 
about bad times, maintaining that the gradually increasing steam- 
ships were ruining the business of the sailing vessels. It is the habit 
of men who do not face their own task in the right way to lay the 
blame at the door of Fate or bad times. The sliip he owned was new 
and w'ell built, and he probably could have earned a living, if he 
had gone about it in the right way. I suspect that his flair for the 
grand style was the main reason why he never succeeded in achiev- 
ing comfortable circumstances instead of gradually using up his 
wife’s money to finance his voyages, as my father saw him doing 
with growing dismay. My own interest was confined to his mari- 
time adventures and his experiences at Archangel or at Messina, 
about which he could spin an impressive yarn. His sad end and the 
further experiences of his family I have already related. 

In such ways my boyhood connections with those around me 
afforded occasional glimpses of the larger world outside. 



Games and Playmates 

I T TOOK me only about thirty steps, from our own door to 
that of our nearest neighbor, to find my daily playmates. In 
the eyes of their parents the five children— three boys and two girls 
—hardly counted as an economic asset in those days, but rather as 
so many hungry little mouths that needed to be fed. The holding 
was very small, too small for a proper farm. Being unable to pay for 
any help, both parents were continually overworked. The mother 
moreover was in poor health and always complaining, although she 
herself came from very humble circumstances. So they were in- 
variably on short commons, and I could not help noticing the dif- 
ference, The butter was scraped on the bread ever so much more 
thinly than at home, and wdien dumplings were served at table they 
were counted out to everyone. But that did not prevent me from 
enjoying the bread and butler they offered me as if it had been 
something wonderful, so that my mother had to keep a sliarp look- 
out to prevent me from sponging on them more frequently. Such 
is the attraction of anything different and the zest of good com- 
pany I The house, whose threshold I crossed every day as a child, is 
no longer there; where it once stood the plow now cuts its furrow. 
When the children were giowii up, the whole family emigrated 
to America, the final impetus being the prospect of three years’ 
comjnilsory military service upon the advent of the Prussian ad- 
ministration. Their small holding was sold, and the proceeds proved 
sufficient to buy two large farms in Iowa. And now their children 
did become their most valuable economic assets: themselves pro- 
viding all the necessary labor, the family was soon in comfortable 
circumstances. 

But in the days of which I am now speaking, all this still rested 
in the lap of an unknown future. When we first heard the Missis- 
sippi mentioned at school and learned the names of the United 
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States by heart, we little dreamed of the part they were destined 
to play in the lives of some of us. If in later years our paths went far 
apart, at that time they ran closely side by side. There was not a 
day that we did not see each other, and my first thought always was 
to go and find Hans Peters, although my visit may not always have 
been so very welcome— wliat docs a child know about that?— and 
although my mother was not always pleased to have me there. The 
two children who were nearest my age were both boys, one about 
a year and a half older than I, and the other a year younger. There 
could not have been two boys of more different dispositions. Hein- 
rich, the younger one, was the most softhearted, docile, candid, and 
simple-minded little fellow that could be imagined. His elder 
brother, on the other liand, gave one an impression of being crafty 
and underhanded; his resourceful audacity in thought and deed 
always kept my mother on tenterhooks, and she tried to keep him 
away from me whenever possible, but could not prevent him on 
various occasions from getting me into all sorts of mischief. It was 
lucky for me that he was often away, staying with a grandmother, 
who had a great fondness for him, and that he left his parents* 
house at an early age, to be apprenticed to a merchant in the city, a 
calling for which he was eminently fitted by nature and inclination. 
Later on he preceded the other members of the family in their mi- 
gration to America. Thus his younger brother remained my daily 
companion; he plays a part in almost all my recollections of my 
games and other doings as a boy. We were inseparable. Needless 
to say, we also (juarrelcd now and then and had a fight; could any 
boys refrain from trying out which is the stronger one? There were 
times, too, when we were not on speaking terms for days and im- 
agined that our friendship was at an end forever. But there always 
would come a day when we found ourselves together again, wonder- 
ing how we could have done without each other so long. 

The other near neighbors had no children, or at least none of 
our own age. We liad to walk some distance to find more houses 
where thei e were children in greater numbers. With these we usu- 
ally came together on Sunday afternoons, to arrange games on a 
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larger scale: bat-and-ball or another ball game called kaak,^ foot 
races, hide-and-seek, and other sports and games. We also used to 
play games just before school liours, especially in the afternoon, ar- 
riving half an hour early for that purpose. Then we would play in 
larger groups, and we often appeared in the classroom with perspir- 
ing faces. 

I will not attempt to describe the infinite variety of games which 
came down to us as a heritage of ancient traditions. They propa- 
gated themselves from one generation to the next, each succeeding 
one taking them over from its predecessors, to jjlay them during its 
own day and then hand them on to the younger ones. Adults paid 
no attention to them; teachers would have thought it below their 
dignity to bother about children’s and boys’ games. Thus they grew 
wild and unheeded like the weeds along the hedges, and we had 
no idea what a treasure we had in our keeping, nor was there any- 
one to tell us. And who knows— perhaps our greatest treasures are 
those which we enjoy without being conscious of their value and 
without talking about it. 

Like our games, our playthings were also of our own devising. 
No one taught us how to make them, and no one troubled how we 
got on; we were thrown on our own skill and initiative. Fortu- 
nately, there were no toy shops in those days, cither at Langenhorn 
or at Bredstedt; nor were there any uncles and aunts racking their 
heads about presents. At most a toy trumpet or a little whip or a 
wooden animal or something of the sort was bought at a bootli dur- 
ing the village fair or at Christmas time. But the things we actually 
played with we made ourselves. The girls made their own dolls and 
dressed them in bright colors. They also made their play-balls 
themselves. They took a cork as the core and wound it round with 
old woolen yarn into a ball; then the covering was stitched on in 
variegated colors, tlie gaudier the better. We boys made our own 
bows and arrows from willow twigs and reeds tipped with an iron 
nail shaped for the purpose. Although I might mention that when 

3 In tlie game called kaak the ball was thrust fonvaid with the foot, the goal being 
a small pit in the ground. 
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I was a little older neighbor wheelright once made a real ‘'flit- 
bow** with a barrel for me, for shooting marbles or feathered ar- 
rows.® By attaching two strings to a piece of leather we also con- 
trived a dangerously effective sling, which may have cost a sheep its 
leg at some time. Another ballistic contrivance of great range, al- 
though of indifferent accuracy, consisted of a pliable switch, on the 
end of which we stuck a small potato and then flung it off. Needless 
to say, wc had our poj 3 giins and our watersquirts, which we made 
by hollowing out cider branches. I was learning my first Latin 
words when I made my last “blow-pipe** and the feathered arrows 
belonging to it. Wind and water mills could be seen near every 
house and at any water that had a fall or could be made to flow by 
damming it. My Uncle Ketel made me a small wheelbarrow, which 
came in very handy for transporting stones and earth. Swings and 
seesaws were also in favor, the former being placed inside the barn 
and the latter across a bank of earth or the gate in a hedge. When 
autumn came, wc constructed kites as tall as ourselves. The only 
thing we had to buy was the string; everything else wc made our- 
selves, both the frame and its covering, including even the paste 
with which it was stuck on. A pack of cards we also managed to 
make, when we could not get one that had served its time from the 
neighboring innkeeper. The dice we played with were fashioned 
with our own knives; the black spots we burned in with a piece of 
red-hot wire. Besides the ordinary dice there was a special variety, 
so-called pnnkcr, consisting of a six-sided wooden prism, with sym- 
bols cut in on each of its faces. But the one thing in that line of 
which I was proudest was a homemade set of chessmen. I cut the fig- 
ures out of soft linden branches, joining the parts together wdth 
sealing-wax and then coloring them with ink. A visitor from Flens- 
burg had brought a chessboard with him and taught me the moves. 
In turn I taught them to my chum Heinrich, and so we played 
chess together almost every evening during that whole winter. After 
that I did not play again until I became a student at the University 

2 I’hc flitzhogcn consisti'd of a woodon tiilje, ])rovidcd with a bow made of a willow 
branch and a piece of cord, which propelled a wooden stick fitting inside the tube. 
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of Berlin, where to my great satisfaction I was able to hold my own 
very creditably with my self-taught art. 

Thus necessity taught us to use our hands in many ways— not- 
withstanding the total absence of any “manual training for boys.” 
Our principal tool was a knife, which could be bought at the fair 
for ten shillings. Then there were some carpenter’s tools which 
my father kept in a box. He, too, liked to get his jobs done with Ins 
own hands and even mixed the red paint himself with which he 
painted his wagons and plows as well as the gates and the walls of 
the barn. 

Our games varied ^vith the seasons. In spring we started playing 
ball in the open. From time to time we changed to marbles; the 
older ones of us organized this game on a large scale, and in some of 
its forms it came near to gambling. Indeed, it did pave the way to 
playing for money, which at times became quite a rage among us. 
We tried to hit a stone or a line we had drawn on the ground by 
throwing copper “bank shillings” at it, and whoever came nearest 
the goal then tossed for “heads-or-tails,” followed by the others in 
due turn. The amount of money thus changing hands was often 
considerable for our circumstances, and sometimes we contracted 
gambling debts. To us, too, such debts were “debts of honor” in a 
very special sense. With the advent of summer the water began 
to exert its attraction, and we amused ourselves wading in it and 
building dams or bathing or fishing. Our greatest enjoyment was 
boating, but that was a rare and almost always a stolen pleasure. 
These aquatic delights, which began in my childhood and never 
really came to an end, brought me in conflict with my mother more 
frequently than anything else. There was a little brook {sill) flow- 
ing past the house of Hans Peters’s parents, and there we were to 
be found almost every day in summer from the time we were five 
years old. We caught finger-length sticklebacks and now and then 
a small pike or black water beetles— cobblers, we called them— and 
then confined them in little pools we had dammed off. Or we 
built water mills in the brook. But above all we enjoyed wading in 
it, turning our trousers up to the knee or still higher and then mak- 
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ing for the deepest spots. There was no danger, for the depth of the 
water nowhere exceeded a foot and a half or so. But those pants! 
They were as fatal as one’s bad conscience. No matter how we at- 
tempted to dry them by spreading them out in the sun belore start- 
ing for home, they still betrayed us. And thus our wet pleasures 
were often followed at home by a briny after-flood of tears. 

In the autumn kite flying was the order of the day, and our wind- 
mills began to clatter. Another favorite amusement of ours con- 
sisted in letting the wind drive the hoop (honp) of a tub in front of 
us. Once well under way, it would leap over ditches and hedges, for 
half an hour at a stretch, with us racing after it across country like 
a pack ol hounds. In winter snow and ice claimed our interest 
above everything else. We erected snow forts in various forms and 
then defended them in snowball lights. We coasted down the dunes; 
but our most eagerly awaited delight was skating, for which the 
ditches by the house afforded the first opportunity. Later on we 
would skate for miles across the inundated meadows. On line Sun- 
day afternoons it was not unusual to see one or two hundred skat- 
ing together and playing tag with all kinds of little tricks in skating 
forward and backward. But to us schoolboys the most irresistible 
attraction was always offered by a ditch when thaw had set in. After 
the melting had detached the ice from the edges, we cut it trans- 
versely with a hatchet into floes a foot and a half or so in length. The 
idea was to run along so quickly over these floes that with one foot 
pressing the last floe under water the other foot had already gained 
a hold on the next so as to get off dry shod. But of course Fate al- 
ways turned against one sooner or later: one made a false step, or a 
Iloe would break in two, and that brought about another domestic 
crisis. The last thrashing my father gave me followed an accident 
of this nature. After the punishment I was put to bed, altogether 
the most suitable method, pedagogically as well as medically, of 
treating the case. 

This may suffice to give an idea of the countless pleasures w^e 
found in our play and likewise of the sorrows, which like thorns on 
roses, were inseparable from those joys. But I must add a few words 
about the one passion which at times completely obsessed me— 
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fishing! Even today, fifty years after the event, I still relive the ex- 
citement of this sport in my dreams. We caught fish by any available 
means: with a net, with an eel sticker, with a snare, with a fishing 
rod, and last but not least with our hands. Net fishing 1 had learned 
from our hired man, Andres Niss. The net was stretched across a 
ditch or a drain leading to a sluice: it was weighted with small 
lumps of lead to keep its lower edge on the bottom, while its upper 
edge was kept on the surface by wooden floats. Then, starting about 
ten or twenty yards away from the net, we drove the fish toward it 
by thrusting jumping poles (klotstocke) into the water,® and when 
the fish liad got entangled in the net we lifted them out with it. 
When we had a good day, we used to come home with ten pounds 
or more of pike of all sizes. One of the pictures recurring most per- 
sistently in my dreams is that of the wooden floats bobbing on the 
surface of the water or disappearing beneath it altogether when a 
large fish had become enmeshed. The fishing rod we did not use 
so very often, but all the more frequently the snare. This we made 
of the long hairs from the tails of horses; it was fastened to a stick 
with a piece of strong cord. With the bright sunlight shining on 
the ditches, one could see the pike in the water, motionless as if 
asleep. So we crept up to them, gently lowered our snare, weighted 
with a tiny lump of lead, and slipping it cautiously over the head 
and the pectoral fin jerked the fish out on dry land. It was exciting 
sport, the success depending on sharp eyes and a steady hand. But 
I often caught a considerable number, weighing uj) to a pound or 
so apiece, within a short time. 

The three dry summers of the years i8r)7~59 very disas- 
trous for the denizens of the water. The ditches and even many 
of the deeper watercourses dried up. In the few remaining shallow 
pools one could catch the fish with one’s hands or lift them out with 
a rake, especially if one muddied the water; for then they came up 
to the surface to breathe and could be easily caught. Pike, tench, 
perch, and other kinds thus became ready prey. Eels I often pulled 
out of the mud with my fingers; their hiding places were betrayed 

s They were used for leaping across broad ditches. At their lower end they had two 
large wooden prongs, which were thrust into the mud of the bottom. 
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by the breathing holes on the surface, so that one could easily take 
them with a firm gi'asp. My mother was often anything but pleased 
when I came home with my catch in the evening. She did not care 
to throw the fish away, of course, but on the other hand the work 
of cleaning and dressing them was more often than not a very un- 
welcome addition to her other and more necessary work. 

Fishing was the only kind of hunting I practiced, unless I am to 
include catching birds. In severe winters we placed a sieve edgewise 
in an oblicjue position, and to the peg holding it up we attached a 
string which could be pulled from indoors. Then, when there were 
a number of sparrows, blue tits, and robin redbreasts ^ pecking at 
the food spread under the sieve, we pulled the peg away, and the 
sieve entombed the prisoners. Not that they suffered any harm be- 
yond being kept indoors for a day or two. My mother always took 
good care that they were promptly released. 

So much about our seasonal games and play. I have not much to 
report about feast days. Tlie observance of the ecclesiastical festivals 
was almost purely spiritual in character, with abundant church- 
going, both in the morning and in the afternoon, at least in the 
earlier years, which by no means recommended them to the younger 
generation. It was not usual to give (Christmas presents to the older 
boys and girls, once they Jiacl made tliat fatefid discovery regard- 
ing the real origin of the presents bestowed by the Kindjen. With 
the disappearing of the fond illusion, the gift plate also disappeared, 
unless perhaps something which would have had to be bought any- 
way was presented on that cxcasion. The c olored eggs at Eastertime 
were also intended only for the little ones. Birthdays and similar 
family anniversaries were hardly noticed, except that something 
special might be served at table. I rather think it is better to do too 
little in that respect than too much, which is likely to turn the giv- 
ing of presents into a real plague to the recipient no less than to the 
giver, apart from the fact that as a rule a regular interchange of 
these roles is expected. 

But one festive occasion to which we looked forward above all 
others every year must not remain unmentioned: the I^ngenhorn 

4 A very tame, tiny bird, not to be confused with the American robin. 
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fair toward the end of August. We began counting the days a long 
way ahead. A preliminary celebration took place on Saturday in 
the form of a procession through the village street: teams of horses 
with all sorts of decorations on their manes and tails; mysterious 
circus w^agons with strange faces peeping out of the windows here 
and there; the merry-go-round and the horses and dragons and boats 
belonging to it stowed away on other vehicles; a few dressed-up 
circus riders on horseback, and so forth. Stretched out on the grass- 
covered bank screening our farmyard, we looked on while all these 
splendors passed before our eyes, waking our desire. On Sunday 
afternoon at four o’clock the fair was “rung in” by the church bell. 
We were already there, of course, inspecting the town of booths 
that had sprung up overnight on our usual playground, comparing 
prices, casting longing glances toward the fruit stalls, having a try 
on the merry-go-round, probing into the secrets of the booths con- 
taining wild animals, making sure in every way to get our money’s 
worth. To the gruesome accounts of murderous deeds that were 
sung to the accompaniment of a barrel organ with demonstrations 
on a large oil-cloth tableau divided up into rectangular pictures, 
we listened until we knew them by heart; I still remember a ghastly 
melodrama with six murders, whose scene was laid in Spain. In the 
evening we came home half-dead with the noise, the crowd, the 
heat, the dust and the odors, but happy none the less in the thought 
that our pleasures had barely begun. For the great day was Monday. 
Then visitors came from other villages, relatives and friends, who 
put up their wagons and horses; and the table was spread in every 
house. For us there was a little windfall of “fair money,” and thus 
we retraced our steps to the fairground feeling like a Croesus. There 
was no end to our planning and budgeting so that we might get 
the most for our money. There we bought the first apples and pears 
of the season— ten for a shilling; they were still quite green as 
a rule, and the peculiar odor of unripe fruit has remained indis- 
solubly connected in my mind with my recollection of the Langen- 
horn fair. We admired the tightrope artist performing in front of 
the circus riders’ tent, and we gaped at the fire-eater showing his 
tricks at the entrance leading to the wild animals. But the roaring 
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of ihe lions and the growling of the bears, which could be heard in- 
side, was an even greater attraction, so we plucked up our courage 
and risked our few shillings. In still another booth an armless man 
exhibited his art of writing with his foot. I still have the piece of pa- 
per on which he drew the picture of a rose, surrounded by the motto: 
“No rose without thorns!” And so it went on, until the day drew to 
an end. With an empty purse and sick at heart, we had to start for 
home at last, and even after the hardest working day one never felt 
so completely tired out as after this day at the fair. But that did not 
prevent us from beginning there and then to look forward to its 
return another year. In addition to our own fair at Langenhorn 
we sometimes visited the Bredstedt fair in October and the Leek 
lair in the spring. At the latter the Jutish cows were purchased, 
w'hich were then fattened during summer on the marshland pas- 
tures in order to be sold at the autumn fair in Husum. 



My First Two Schools 

18^1-1862 

W HAT I have said so far might almost lead the reader to think 
that, like Rousseau’s ^.mile, 1 grew up without going to 
school. Such, however, was by no means the case. On the contrary, 
I started school at an unusually early age; 1 was less than five years 
old when my mother placed me under my first teacher, the reason 
being that she found it too difficult to take care of me at home. No 
nurse-maid was available who could always accompany and watch 
over me, and my mother, who was frequently quite alone at home, 
especially in summer, had her hands full in the lioiisehold and 
therefore could not always keep an eye on me— the less so since I 
invariably endeavored to elude her vigilance in order to devote the 
freedom thus gained to pleasures of various sorts and above all to 
those specially prohibited aquatic delights. My mother told me in 
later years that, although she took good care to close all doors of the 
house, I soon found a way to open them, difficult though this was 
because our doors were not divided lengthwise, but horizontally, 
into an upper and a lower half. She described how I used to lift 
up the upper half, which was not within reach of my hands, by 
means of a stick propped against my chest, and how I then took 
hold of the latch of the lower half with both hands, pulling with 
all my strength and thus forcing the entire door open, after which 
I quickly absconded and disappeared from sight in search of play- 
mates. 

To obviate this, I was now sent to school, beginning with Easter, 
1851, to be taken care of there for at least six hours daily. The idea 
that schooling should begin with a lesser number of hours had not 
dawned on anyone yet, just as no one had ever heard of such things 
as hygiene or the overburdening of the pupils. I never heard of 
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them during all the years I spent at school. Thus, the principle of 
intermissions for recreation was as yet so undeveloped that we had 
only one recess in the morning and one in the afternoon. Even at 
the Altona gymnasium, where instruction was frequently carried 
on for five consecutive hours in the morning, we had only one inter- 
mission of fifteen minutes. The idea of closing school on excessively 
hot days was entirely unheard of. If the power of resistance on the 
part of the pupils against any kind of strain or effort continues to 
decrease, generation after generation, at the same rate as during 
the last, it is not at all unlikely that by the end of the century we 
shall find ourselves making tests in the classrooms at fifteen-minute 
intervals, measuring the degree of fatigue with the ergograph and 
the blood and room temperature with the thermometer, while at 
the same time observing pulse and respiration and making dia- 
grams of the resulting two curves. Quite an encouraging prospect 
for the medical profession, since the number of physicians needed 
at school will then at least e(|ual that of the teachers. 

Between my fifth and my sixteenth year I attended two elemen- 
tary schools at Langenhorn, both less than a fifteen-minute walk 
from our house, the one to the east, and the other— the so-called 
“Sexton’s School” {Kusterschule)^to the west. Strictly speaking, we 
belonged to the latter, and our neighbors sent their cliildren there. 
But my parents preferred that I should attend the “Eastern School” 
{Osterschule), even though they had to pay an extra fee, their reason 
being that the other school was in highly unsatisfactory condition 
at the time; the schoolmaster was a drunkard wliose only outstand- 
ing achievement was flogging. My own schoolmaster, on the other 
hand, who had been appointed only recently, was regarded as a 
very able teacher. In a comparative sense that may have been true 
enough. But what heights of excellence a really efficient elementary 
school teacher can reach I did not discover until I was transferred, 
in my eleventh year, to the other school, where the newly appointed 
sexton, Brodersen by name, became my teacher. 

My first school is still fresh in my memory. The whole crowd of 
pupils, ranging from little children to half-growm boys and girls, 
w^as assembled in one large room. It was the rule in Schleswig- 
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Holstein that girls should be confirmed and leave the school at the 
age of fifteen, and boys at the age of sixteen. The pupils were di- 
vided into an upper and a lower grade, and this division found its 
visible expression in a broad passage dividing the room into two 
parts. The upper grade comprised about forty to fifty boys and girls 
occupying separate benches, whereas in the lower form boys and 
girls sat on the same benches and numbered about sixty to cigiity. 
These were the figures during the winter; in summer they were 
reduced to one-half or even less. In imparting instruction the 
teacher devoted himself alternately to the lower and to the upper 
grade, giving most of his time to the latter. Tlie others were silently 
at work in the meantime, those of the upper grade doing sums per- 
haps or practicing writing, while those of the lower grade devoted 
their efforts mainly to the task of learning to read. For in those days 
that was still an extremely difficult accomplishment, which it look 
years to acquire by the old method still in use at the school. Quite 
a number of pupils, especially those whose attendance was irregu- 
lar, never attained any degree of proficiency. The method was as 
follows. The desks had frames attached to them to hold large 
printed cards, one for every two or three puj>ils under a “sub- 
assistant,’* that is, an older pupil acting as instructor and using a 
stick as pointer. First came a card with the letters; then one with 
syllables for spelling: a-h, ah; b-a, ba, and so forth; and after that, 
cards with words: a-p, ap, f-e-l, fel—apfel. Pupils might succeed in 
working their way through these cards in one or two years, or maybe 
three or four or even more. Then they were set to work studying 
the catechism, first the shorter and then the longer, so that now at 
last they might enjoy the benefit of their proficiency in the art of 
reading— by committing to memory what they had read! 

As I had already learned to read before I went to school, I soon 
became one of the “sub-assistants.” Through many an hour I thus 
made boys of twice my age spell out the syllables and words I indi- 
cated with my pointer— by no means always a pleasant or grateful 
task, for it happened not infrequently that some resentment made 
itself felt against that little Mr. Know-It-All. Nor were things bet- 
tered by the fact that the schoolmaster, whose pedagogic wisdom 
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all too often left much to be desired, would praise me before the 
others as a model pupil. 

A day at school would be spent as follows. It began in the morn- 
ing with singing and prayer, the entire school joining in; and it 
ended in the same w^ay in the late afternoon. We had to sing stand- 
ing, often to the point of exhaustion, and this by no means only in 
a figurative sense; on more than one occasion I literally collapsed 
in a faint brought on by the heat, the exertion, and above all the 
strain caused by the uncomfortable posture; one had to stand with 
knees bent, and wedged in between the bench and the desk. Then 
followed religious instruction, in which again the entire school 
took part— the lower form in a rather passive way, although I should 
ncjt describe the attitude of the upper form as particularly active 
either. We liad to rehearse the set formulas of the catechism and to 
repeat the predigestive interpretations added by the teacher. In 
connection with this, pertinent Biblical passages had to be recited 
or looked u]) in the Bible and read aloud. This whole procedure 
we used to call cxamcl hallen (<piizzing). I can still see the teacher, 
who had a short leg, hobbling up and down the wide central aisle, 
and I still seem to hear his booming voice as he made us repeat 
after him all those formulas defining sin and repentance, grace 
and salvation, everlasting bliss and eternal damnation. Everlast- 
ing bliss was described as a continuous and ever-increasing delight 
-ever-increasing because if it remained the same, one would be- 
come accustomed to it, and then the delight would wane. 

The reading lesson came next— spelling syllables and words for 
the younger pupils and reading in the Bible for the older. If anyotie 
succeeded in successfully tackling names such as Tubal-Cain or 
Nebuchadnezzar without stumbling, he had reason to feel pleased 
with himself. Special attention was given to practice in finding 
a place in the Bible— say, 2 Cor. 7.14 or 1 Macc. 5.18. The one who 
found it first was privileged to read it aloud. What the text said was 
quite immaterial, the only purpose of the exercise being to fix the 
order of the Biblical books in our memory. 

After that came the recess, the girls being excused first and the 
boys afterward; and then followed the arithmetic lesson. Here again 
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different tasks were given to different groups of pupils according 
to the degree of their proficiency, the problems ranging from learn- 
ing numbers and addition to the rule of three and the extraction 
of roots. Not only in the lower but also in the upper grade the 
solution was demonstrated in a purely mechanical way. In solving 
a given problem, one first had to state it in terms of figures in such 
and such a form; this initial statement must be followed by such 
and such further steps which would finally lead to the correct re- 
sult. All one had to do was to fix the initial “statement” and the 
subsequent operations in one’s memory, just as in learning the 
catechism. No attempt was ever made to show us the logical neces- 
sity for it. The natural consequence was that one kept forgetting 
again and again. In the rule of three, in operations with fractions, 
in extracting roots, one always found oneself baffled by the ever- 
recurring question: “How do I make the statement?” After the 
method had thus been shown, we had to practice it by working out 
forty or fifty problems from the primer; and that was all, as far as 
the teacher was concerned. 

The longed-for dismissal came with the noonday i)rayer at eleven 
o’clock. We all hurried home as fast as our legs would carry us, for 
we had had nothing to eat since early breakfast. Happy those who 
found the table spread! But in some homes there had been no time 
.as yet for doing any cooking, and then one could see long faces. 
Some few pupils, w^hose parents lived at too great a distance, stayed 
at school over noontime and made a meal of the bread and butter 
they had brought with them. I also used to do this once in a while 
on stormy winter days and always enjoyed it as a change. Such is 
the craving of youth for “something different.” 

The afternoon began with the writing lesson. The younger pu- 
pils had to practice on a slate while the more advanced were copy- 
ing with pen and ink model specimens, distributed among them, 
into a book. Quill pens were the only kind permitted. Every day 
the teacher had to spend the first half hour of this lesson in cutting 
pens from goose quills which we had to bring from time to time 
together with a penny for ink. During the next half hour he in- 
spected and corrected what we had written. 
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The second afternoon lesson was likely to be more exciting; it 
Was the Jiour devoted to recitation. Once a week we had to recite 
either the hymns and Scriptural passages we had learned by heart 
or the catechism. Everyone’s turn came; no one escaped. Nor did 
any one of us escape the periodic infliction of punishment, its 
greater or lesser frequency depending as much on one’s natural gift 
for memorizing as on industry and application. For some pupils 
it was a foregone conclusion; they were bound to be among those 
who got a thrashing. With something like susj)ense— a mixture of 
dread, mischievous satisfaction, and excitement such as accom- 
panies the witnessing of any painful operation— we used to look 
forward to the moment when we should see the “rope’s end’’— it was 
a length of stout ship’s rope— put into action for the first time, after 
which it was rarely laid aside again until the lesson was over. I do 
not remember having ever observed that this universal instrument 
for the punishment of all sins aided the faculty of recollection or 
elicited the memorized jiassages. I am much more inclined to think 
that the lamentations and tears of the afflicted, together with the 
thought of a similar fate impending over one’s own self, induced 
inhibitions which became fatal to many a one who could have said 
his piece quite easily in a more propitious atmosphere. The indus- 
trious and timid pupils were the greatest sufferers; the lazy ones 
soon became so hard-boiled that it meant no more to them than the 
passing of a cloud over the sun. As I was able to read quite early, I 
came under this discipline at an unusually early age. I do not re- 
member the incident myself; but my mother told me later that 
once, when I was still a child, she heard me crying in bed at night. 
In answer to her question as to what ailed me I told her that I had 
to recite the Inter])retation of the Second Article on the following 
day but had not succeeded in learning it, for which I had been 
warned to expect another flogging. Whereupon she called on the 
teacher and made him see how^ unfair it was to expect a five-year-old 
to perform what wrs normally done by boys of twice that age. In 
this way, she concluded, the calamity threatening my back was 
averted for that once. 

Sometimes this second afternoon hour "was devoted to practice 
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in singing, which we also used to dread. For after singing in chorus, 
which was painless enough, we always had to sing solo, and there 
again we had to stand up and perform, one after the other, whether 
or not God had given us a voice and courage withal. To many of us 
it was real torture to have to sing like that before the entire school 
and risk becoming a laughing stock because of one’s croaking. It 
happened not so rarely that a pupil submitted to punishment rather 
than utter a sound. 

Instruction in German was also given during that hour. We had 
to rehearse the paradigms of the declensions and conjugations and 
to memorize prepositions governing the genitive, dative, and ac- 
cusative; but above all we had to form sentences in order to practice 
the use of the prepositions, such as: along the river lies a stone; 
through eating we are satisfied. We had no reader, nor did we ever 
read or learn a poem other than those fateful hymns. I only remem- 
ber that the teacher once read to us a poem, entitled “John the 
Merry Soap-Boiler,” which made quite an impression on us because 
of its cheerful mood, forming a relieving contrast to the gray-in- 
gray monotone of the hymnbook. We also had to write themes, but 
only three or four in the course of the whole year— either a letter or 
a story or an essay. After everyone had written down on his slate 
all he could think of or get out of his family at home, the teacher 
dictated his own masterpiece, and we had to enter it in a book which 
was exhibited during public examinations. From one such occa- 
sion a passage has remained in my memory; it occurred in a letter 
we were supposed to write to a friend, telling him about the church 
visitation which had just taken place and saying that the “visiting 
Bishop had instilled confidence into us by this beautiful name 
alone.” The j)hrase must have been engraved in my memory either 
by the unfamiliar word “instill” or by the equally strange noun 
“bishop”— the visitor being the Danish bishop, not the (ierman 
general superintendent. 

The last hour was devoted to geography and natural science. 
The instruction in geography also consir.ted largely of memorizing 
names. In a set order the frontiers, mountains, rivers, provinces, 
and towns of each country had to be learned by heart and recited. 
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Denmark and Palestine received the greatest attention, whereas I 
do not remember anything about Germany. Not a word about the 
Harz and Giants’ Mountains in Germany, although we had to know 
the Cote d’Or and the Cevcnnes in France. The ninety-six towns 
of the Kingdom of Denmark I thitik I could manage to enumerate 
even today. Physical geography was also taught, including subjects 
such as the spherical shape of the earth with the proofs for it, and 
the division of its surface by parallel circles and meridians. The lat- 
ter we had to study by cutting rings into the skin of a potato, no 
globe being available. Also there was a scarcity of maps, and if my 
father had not had a few old ones in his possession, on which I 
hunted for all the names, a good many more of the latter would 
have remained mere words to me than actually did so. Instruction 
in science was restricted to definitions of some few properties of 
bodies, which we had to repeat after the teacher; “elasticity is that 
property of bodies by means of which”— and so on. Reproductive 
power was defined as the property by which living bodies are dis- 
tinguished from dead ones. This was exemplified by a story about 
King Christian II of Denmark, who was imprisoned in Sonderburg 
Castle for twenty-two years. He was said to have been in the habit 
of walking around a stone table with his fingernail resting on its 
top and thus to have worn a groove in the stone surface. That was 
because the nail had reproductive power, but not the stone. 

Once or twice in summer the school made an excursion. On 
these occasions we were allowed to bring flowers or plants to the 
teacher and ask him to name them. I would not be so sure that the 
names he gave us were always botanically correct. But what did it 
matterl Those that could concern us in any way— the cultivated 
jdaiits and the weeds-we probably knew quite as well as the teacher. 

I cannot recall at what time I was promoted to the upper grade; 
but it must have been fairly early. What I do remember very dis- 
tinctly is the procedure that was followed. A sort of examination 
was held before the upper-grade pupils, who then voted concern- 
ing the examinee’s fitness for admission. All the candidates* names 
were written down on the large blackboard, and then we were pre- 
sented, one at a time. One’s exercise book was shown; one had to 
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read a paragraph, do a sum, or something of the kind. In each sub- 
ject one was given a mark, which was posted on the blackboard; 
suggestions for it were offered by pupils, after which the teacher 
wrote down what he thought right. The total result determined 
the order in which we had to sit. That ended the proceedings, and 
then one stepped across that broad passage. 

And now one was numbered with those from wliose ranks an 
“upper assistant*’ was appointed for each day. When the teacher 
was present, the principal task of the “upper assistant” was to super- 
intend the lower form, enforcing silence and lending a helping 
hand when one of the sub-assistants found himself in difficulties. 
The training school where the teacher had received his education 
must in some way or other have come under the spell of Bell and 
Lancaster, who established the monitorial system. When the teacher 
was absent, the “upper assistant” had to take his place also in the 
upper grade— a task which was not without its drawbacks. He or 
she— for the girls of course were not excluded— had then to keep 
the entire school in order and to write the names of transgressors 
or malefactors on the blackboard for subsequent corporal punish- 
ment. It need hardly be told at length how this sometimes led not 
only to serious conflicts of duties but also to fisticuffs. And the 
teacher’s absences were quite frequent. He often went home to re- 
fresh himself with a cup of coffee or a pipe of tobacco. Frequently 
he brought his pipe with him to school; it had a long stem of cherry 
wood and a silver-rimmed bowl. If it went out, during a thrashing, 
for example, he pulled flint and steel from his pocket and struck 
fire. And then he never failed to sing the praise of tinder as being 
far better and much more reliable than those abominable new- 
fangled matches, which were just then coming into vogue. He used 
to dish up an anecdote about a boy who upon being asked by the 
king what he would do if he were king replied, “Mr. King, I should 
always smoke tinder.” 

The great occasion of the year was the church visitation, for 
which thfc Propst and the Amtmann came over from Husum. Each 
of the four schools in our parish sent its most advanced pupils. After 
the sermon these marched up the wide central aisle of the church 
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to be given a Sunday-school lesson in public by the pastor. As a rule 
it was not long before Provost Caspers took charge himself, and 
with far greater skill than the pastor. After the church ceremony 
had been concluded with an address to the parishioners of Langen- 
horn, delivered by the Provost in a curiously strident voice— I still 
seem to hear that long-drawn-out last syllable of Langen/2orn--the 
school examination followed. One after the other the four teach- 
ers took the field, each with his own host. In those earlier years 
we Oster-Langenhorners usually distinguished ourselves, being in- 
spired by the unswerving confidence with which our teacher led us 
to battle. One of the other teachers was a white-haired old man 
whose voice and hands were subject to such fits of trembling that 
he sometimes was hardly able to utter a word. Later on, after 
younger teachers had been appointed, things began to look differ- 
ent, and our own teacher had no longer any reason to feel proud. 
He soon found himself outdistanced, especially by the newly ap- 
pointed sexton, to whose school I came to be transferred later. The 
principal subject of the examination I am speaking of was, of 
course, religious instruction. We had been drilled for it weeks in 
advance, rehearsing hymns and Biblical passages and, needless to 
say, the catechism, with the longer and the shorter explanations. 
The other subjects in which we were examined included mental 
arithmetic and geography. The former was our weakest point, our 
teacher himself making a poor showing when confronted with a 
problem offhand. In comparison with arithmetic we were shining 
lights in geography with our ninety-six towns of Denmark or the 
twelve tribes of Israel and their territories. 

That was my first school, to which I went for seven years. On the 
whole it was a pure example of the type of elementary school that 
had been created in the sixteenth century and slightly further de- 
velojied in the eighteenth century. Learning to read and write con- 
stituted the principal goal of teaching, the subject matter being 
furnished largely by religious instruction and above all by the cate- 
chism, with endless memorizing. Our “larger’* catechism still dated 
from the Age of Enlightenment. Its first question was: “What is 
mankind’s highest desire?’’ And the answer: “Mankind’s highest 
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desire is to be contented and happy/’ To which contentment and 
happiness the way w^as then pointed out in the subsequent articles, 
numbering 163 or thereabouts, with longer and shorter elucida- 
tions. I cannot remember that this instruction ever made any im- 
pression on me, aside from those “painful” impressions during the 
recitation hour. And this teaching of the catechism served as the 
model for the form of instruction also in the other subjects: mem- 
orizing answers to memorized questions. Quite evidently Pestalozzi 
had never yet been lieard of in the training school where our teacher 
had acquired his pedagogic art. 

It was high time for me to leave a school which liad nothing 
further to give me. I had long since learned all that was to be 
learned there. Had I been required to hold out another four years, 
up to my confirmation, a fatal stagnation in my mental develop- 
ment would probably have been the result. That I was already the 
head boy of the school could only have made matters worse. 

For me it was a great good fortune that just then the sexton’s 
post fell vacant, and that there was appointed to it a teaclicr to 
whom possibly I owe more than to any other teacher I have ever 
had. Brodersen was liis name. 

I well remember how^ he was elected. The parochial board, 
whose business it was to take the necessary steps, presented three 
candidates to the parishioners. The post was regarded as a good 
one. Many applications had been received, whicli were then sent 
round, together with the testimonials, to the twelve members of 
the board, my father being one of them. There were also numerous 
personal presentations. After that the “characters” were examined, 
and three candidates bearing the “first character” were proposed 
for election. One of these was Brodersen. He hailed from the neigh- 
boring village of Bargum and had been teacher for some years at 
Oldensworth, in Eiderstedt. An excellent reputation preceded him, 
and his election was regarded as a foregone conclusion even before 
the public test took place. A man still young, with a pale, narrow, 
and serious face, framed by a full dark beard— that is how 1 remem- 
ber him, as he stood before us during his trial lesson in the presence 
of the assembled parishioners. The test had begun with organ play- 
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ing in the church, followed by singing, which was not one of his 
strong points, one of his competitors greatly excelling him in that 
respect. But now, when it came to teaching, he showed his real 
mettle and soon had the school firmly in hand. He was elected by 
a large majority. 

The four years during which he was my teacher were of decisive 
importance for my intellectual development. For during these years 
my yearning for knowledge was born, and my intellectual abilities 
grew to such a degree that my longing for a university education 
was but the natural consequence. I doubt that I should ever have 
arrived at such a decision, had not Brodersen become my teacher. 
For until then even the mere possibility had hardly entered my 
mind. 

I will briefly outline his way of teaching and describe its effect 
on me. The external conditions of the new school were on the 
whole the same as before— the same type of pupils, the same sub- 
jects of instruction, the same schedule of hours. In one respect, 
however, there was an improvement: the division of the school into 
two grades was now marked by a physical partition as well; only a 
makeshift partition, it is true, with a door in it, so that the class- 
room of the lower grade could only be entered through that of the 
upper. But the lower grade now had a teacher of its own, a pupil- 
teacher, who instructed it independently under Brodersen’s super- 
vision. This also did away with the disturbances caused by teaching 
two classes in one and the same room, although we ourselves had 
hardly been aware of that. But above all, Brodersen thus belonged 
entirely to the higher division. Instead of having to devote himself 
partly to children and partly to half-grown youths and girls, he 
could give his whole time to the pupils of the upper grade, admis- 
sion to which depended on passing an examination. There were 
between forty and eighty boys and girls, the difference between 
summer and winter attendance being again very considerable, 
though hardly as great as in the former school. For the higher 
value of Brodersen’s teaching was soon reflected in the increasing 
appreciation of parents and pupils and in more regular attendance. 

When Brodersen came to Langenhorn, he was in the prime of 
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life— around thirty. His health, it is true, at times left something 
to be desired; but his mental vigor and the pleasure he took in his 
work were at their best. His social relations helped to enhance his 
joyous frame of mind, for he was highly respected throughout the 
community. In any social gathering he met with a warm welcome 
and was made mucli of. He felt quite at home on such occasions 
and himself took the lead in organizing a glee club— a so-called 
Uederlafel His position as teacher in Eiderstedt had been rather 
difficult and trying because of the sharp line of social division be- 
tween large farmers on the one hand and agricultural laborers on 
the other, to neither of which groups he belonged. Here at Lang- 
enhorn he found himself in a more or less homogeneous social 
environment, the same in which he had grown up himself. His wife 
had been a Miss Jensen; her brother later became General Super- 
intendent of Holstein. She also found the change beneficial in 
every way, even as to her health. And indeed Brodersen himself 
soon began to enjoy new health and vigor. 

The distinguishing feature of the new method of teaching was 
that it appealed not merely to the memory but also to the under- 
standing. In every lesson the pupils were made to think for them- 
selves; and by gaining an insight into the subject the mind retained 
it as a permanent possession. Take arithmetic, for example. Now 
we had the why and wherefore brought home to us instead of 
merely memorizing the “statement.’' I well remember how I began 
to see daylight when Brodersen explained to us the extraction of 
roots. How does the square of a number of two digits come into 
being? Or in other words: what elements are contained in it? Arith- 
metical and algebraic examples were used, together with a geo- 
metric demonstration in order to show that the total square is made 
up of the square of the tens, the square of the units and twice the 
product of tens and units; so that, in order to find the root, one has 
to extract these elements. In the same way we discovered the secret 
of decimal fractions, cubic roots, and so forth. Of course, here again 
the pupils were divided into more- and less-advanced groups, to 
whom the teacher devoted himself by turns while the others were 
occupied with the problems set them. The more proficient pupils 
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were also initiated into algebra and geometry. That began with the 
use of X to denote the unknown quantity which had to be found. I 
well remember our delight when we realized that this mysterious x 
enabled us to solve problems we could not tackle in any otlier way. 
One simply attacked them from behind, so to speak, by using this 
treacherous x as a weapon and regarding them as solved, where- 
upon their resistance was at an end. During my last year at the 
school I spent considerable time in solving problems contained in 
a textbook of algebra whose author’s name was Sass. Had I not then 
learned how to solve algebraic equations, I should probably never 
have learned it at all, most certainly not at the gymnasium. My 
knowledge of the elements of geometry I also owe to Brodersen’s 
teaching. I do not remember how far we progressed or how many 
took part; but there were a considerable number, including some 
girls. We had a book in which we entered our theorems and demon- 
strations together with neatly executed diagrams, and this was a 
possession of which we were proud. Many a geometrical figure 
drawn with chalk ujjon a wall bore witness to the joy and zeal with 
which the understanding began to take possession of a field that was 
its very own: the compelling force of conceptual and logical 
thought, brought to bear on the infinite variety of phenomena, 
imbued us with a sense of power and elation. No less delightful 
and stimulating were the lessons in mental arithmetic. Here wc 
were taught how to render unwieldy masses of figures manageable, 
getting the better of them by all sorts of devices and tricks-by 
supplementations and transformations and what not. The clever- 
est one at it and the first to find the solution was privileged to 
demonstrate how he had done it. In this way our understanding 
was mobilized, so to speak. All we had done until then was to solve 
problems in a dull and mechanical w\iy, following a given ex- 
ample, always afraid lest we should forget the initial “statement” 
or the whole scheme. But now we had a feeling that we had in- 
vented the method ourselves and thus were its masters. 

It was the same with the other subjects: German, science, and 
geography. In the German lessons we had to do syntactic exercises, 
distinguishing between subject and predicate or between principal 
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and subordinate clauses. Soon we began to find pleasure in analyz- 
ing complicated constructions. Again we had no reader and never 
read anything. But the teacher read stories and poems to us, which 
we had to tell again, either orally or in writing. Written exercises 
were now set regularly every two weeks; we usually had to re-tell 
a story that had been read to us only once. This compelled us to 
concentrate on the thread of the narrative so as to retain it and be 
able to fit the details together again. I always enjoyed these exer- 
cises, especially the appreciative remarks written underneath by 
the teacher. Other themes were sometimes provided by other fields 
of instruction such as science, religion, and geograpliy. And letters, 
of course, we had also to write. We always eagerly looked forward 
to the hour during which these essays were returned to us— a sure 
sign of the interest that had gone into their making. As a reward 
wc were sometimes given riddles to solve during the remaining part 
of that hour. I still remember some of them and also how our minds 
were set in motion by this pastime. I regard it as an excellent means 
to rouse the pupil’s interest and sharpen his wits. 

Geography and science likewise took on an entirely different 
aspect. Everyone who could afford to buy an atlas was urged to do 
so. To me Schubert’s atlas— no matter how short it may fall of the 
latest achievements in cartography— proved a veritable treasure. I 
still have those old maps, and the marks with which tlicy arc 
studded show how frequently they were consulted. Now for the 
first time we were given a solid foundation for the visualization of 
geographic facts. Of course even the atlas could not show us what 
mountains and rocks were like; so I suppose I continued to picture 
mountains in my mind as huge accumulations of sand and clay, 
these being the constituents of our own humble Mt. Stolberg. Nev- 
ertheless, our new teacher succeeded in giving us an idea of the 
interrelation between mountain ranges and river systems. I well 
remember how he showed the four principal mountain chains of 
central Germany as starting in opposite directions from the Fichtel- 
gebirge as their pivot and then assigned to the four rivers rising 
there— the Main, the Saale, the Eger, and the Naab— their courses 
between those ranges. My natural predilection for geography was 
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greatly stimulated by such considerations. If once a pupil’s eyes are 
opened to the light, even at a single point, he will, with a recep- 
tive mind, find his own way. Whatever geographical knowledge I 
gleaned from my school days I owe entirely to the village school 
of Langenhorn; nothing was added to it at the gymnasium of Al- 
tona, although in later years I read a good deal of geographical 
literature, not only travel descriptions, but also theoretical treatises. 

In the field of science the instruction in physics, unpretentious 
as it was, took my special fancy. Botany and zoology were not taught, 
except that each week the picture of some animal was hung up, and 
we were encouraged to draw it. But those lessons in physics were 
stirring experiences. No apparatus— even of the simplest descrip- 
tion-being available, experiments were never made at school. But 
the elementary truths of statics and mechanics, as well as of heat, 
were explained to us so lucidly that I forthwith proceeded to put 
them to the test by homemade experiments of my own, especially 
the principles of the lever and of the syphon. The latter attracted 
me especially as having something to do with water, my favorite 
element. Tubes of bent glass or rubber were not available; I doubt 
that anything of the sort could have been bought in the entire 
district of Bredstedt, most certainly not in our village. So I myself 
had to invent what I needed. Everywhere in the fields I saw dande- 
lion plants growing, and by immersing their long, hollow stalks in 
water I succeeded in giving them the shape of a bent tube, the 
shorter arm of which I then dipped into a pail filled with water. 
And lo, the miracle happened: the water rose and flowed across the 
rim of the pail! A theoretical insight had thus been translated into 
actual experience, and even in later years I continued to turn this 
method to practical account for various domestic purposes. In many 
other similar attempts I was equally successful. The very fact that 
it was left to my own ingenuity and invention to devise such ex- 
periments and to provide what was necessary for them caused those 
elementary truths to be more indelibly impressed on my mind and 
imagination than they might have been if in our study of physics 
we had had the finest equipment available. Poverty stimulates in- 
vention, while abundance smothers one’s energy. That also applies 
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in this instance: once everything has been demonstrated by beau- 
tiful experiments and accounted for theoretically there is nothing 
left for the pupil himself to do, and he can go to sleep with a feeling 
that all is well. 

Curiously enough I have no recollection of any instruction in 
history, either in my first or in my second school, (iorm the Ancient 
and Ansgar are the only names that seem to have stuck in my mem- 
ory. Whether they were the only ones we ever heard I cannot say. 
But as far as I remember we never heard a word about any kings of 
Denmark or any dukes of Holstein nor about any German emper- 
ors or Prussian kings. It may be that (iustavus Adolphus was men- 
tioned in connection with the history of the Reformation, but I 
am not sure. Could it have been that any direct teaching of history 
had to be omitted on account of the diflicult political situation? Or 
was the teaching such as to leave no trace in my meint^ry? 1 cannot 
say. 

Religious instruction differed least from that in the former 
school, both as regards the new teacher’s method and the results 
achieved by him. Our “larger” catechism, it is true, was now re- 
placed by a new one, its author being Bishop Balslev, of Ribe. As 
far as I remember, it adopted the scheme of neo-Lutheran ortho- 
doxy and contained an epitome of the system of dogmatics, con- 
ceived in the spirit of that new faith and dealing at length with such 
matters as the doctrine of the two natures and the three offices of 
Jesus, the way of salvation leading through recognition and con- 
fession of our sins, through repentance and penance, faith and justi- 
fication, to sanctification and eternal bliss. Of all these things we 
were able to give account in the form of forceful definitions. But 
I do not remember that any impression was ever made in this way 
either on our minds or on our hearts. No doubt the teaching was as 
satisfactory as can be expected in any elementary school. Not its 
method, but its subject matter was to blame for the fact that it fell 
on deaf ears. After all, what can a boy know about such things as 
sin and grace, or what docs lie care about a God-Man and the sal- 
vation achieved by him? To his healthy, youthful mind, happily 
busying itself with the concerns of this present world, they will al- 
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ways remain foreign words, which he learns to repeat, but which 
do not express anything that comes witliiii the purview of his inner 
life. Somewhat more suitable for our years were the Biblical stories 
from the Old and the New Testament, which we had to learn by 
heart every week. Many a colorful picture of liuman life, many a 
well-coined expression, and many a pregnant phrase have remained 
in my mind and helped to mold my thought and speech. But 1 can- 
not say that at that time even these tilings roused any lively interest 
on my part, or that they provided food for reflection, as did the in- 
struction in German, physics, or mental arithmetic. One accepted 
them without reflection or objection, but that was all. A very un- 
welcome feature was having to learn them by heart; for that, of 
course, continued all the time, even though it now was relegated 
a little more to the background. 

I should like to say a few words about the instruction in writing, 
drawing, and singing. Its methods were quite different from those 
in use at the former school. Drawing was a new subject altogether; 
it gave me great pleasure, although on the whole it was restricted 
to mere copying, especially of ornamental designs. I might really 
have learned something if we had been taught to draw from life. 
In the writing lessons, in which wc had hitherto copied printed 
models, the teacher now wrote on the blackboard, and we had to 
imitate his writing, counting aloud to keep in step— a method by 
which his own handwriting was drilled into the fingers of his 
pupils. The teaching of singing was now based on simple theoretic 
instruction. Wc were taught the musical notes and scales; wc had 
a small book of music containing melodies of popular hymns; 
we practiced part singing, and even learned a few secular songs. 
All this enabled me to obtain at least a glimpse of a field which is 
on the whole rather unfamiliar to me. To some songs I took such 
a fancy that I not only sang them to myself out-of-doors (although 
I doubt that God ever intended me to be a singer), but even 
taught them to a girl cousin of mine, together with the notes. For 
a time I was passionately devoted to the singing of patriotic songs 
in praise of Schleswig-Holstein and of the German Fatherland. In 
some way or other I had got hold of a book containing such songs 
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with their melodies— it goes without saying that such a thing 
would have been impossible at school— and now I learned and 
practiced both words and music as best I could. Songs such as *'Was 
ist des Deutschen VaterlandV*, the Bliicher Song, ^'Es war auf Jut- 
lands Alien/* and of course "Schleswig-Holstein meerumschlun- 
I knew^ them all from the first stanza to the last and sang 
them when I was in the fields alone. In this way a stimulating 
method of instruction yielded some fruit even from barren soil. 

I had always been fond of reading; but only a few books had 
so far come my way. One or two titles I have already mentioned. 
The book to which I returned again and again was the Bible, 
especially the tales of the Old Testament— the Books of the Macca- 
bees, Tobit, Esther, and others. But now my literary appetite was 
to find fresh pastures. My teacher installed a small school library, 
containing popular books for boys and girls by such authors as 
Nicritz, O. v.Horn, and others. For a fee of one “bank shilling” 
(less than one cent) we w^ere allowed one book a week. I read many 
of these books and— be it said despite our present-day reformers of 
juvenile literature— I greatly enjoyed them, nor am I aware that 
either my soul or my good taste suffered any damage thereby. 
Some of these tales remained so dear to my memory that I later 
gave them to my own children to read— such as: “Fred and Nat,” 
“Under French Rule” (a patriotic novel dealing with smuggling 
at the time of Napoleon’s Continental System), “Prince Wolfgang 
of Anhalt,” “The Siege of Vienna (1G83),” and other books. They 
enlarged my mental horizon, improved my (Terman, Ijoth in 
speaking and in writing, and they enriched me in every way. As 
to the spirit of persecution now raging against these writers among 
our superintelligent Hamburg pedagogues, it seems to me hut an- 
other instance of that int)rdinate craze for reformations and in- 
novations which is on the rampage in these days— stalking about 
like a roaring lion, on the hunt for something it can devour. It 
is true that some of those books are of little or no value; but it 
is no less true that there are many good hooks among them, and 
that it is senseless to condemn juvenile literature as such. There 
have always been such books, and there always will be. To apply 
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adult standards of taste to them is a mistake. The harmless pleas- 
ure young people find in startling events, their natural predilec- 
tion for a “happy ending’*— why should anyone take it amiss or 
wish to abolish it? It is useless to give them books to read which 
they do not find worth while themselves, no matter how worthy 
they may be from other points of view. The assistant teacher some- 
times lent me one of his own treasures— a volume of Oehlen- 
schlager or something of that sort; I sampled it, but did not find 
it to my taste. Indeed I must confess that I did not fare any better 
even with Schiller’s ivorks some years later, when I was at the 
ffymnasium of Altona. I read “Don Carlos’’ and I read “The Maid 
of Orleans,’’ but— to use the words of Grctchen in Goethe’s Faust 
—I felt respect for them, but no desire. 

A few words might be added here about a subject now fre- 
quently under discussion— the question of coeducation. During my 
ten years at our village school I had ample opportunity for observa- 
tion and can only say that the companionship of boys and girls 
at school or elsewhere always seemed to us a matter of course. I 
doubt that the idea of any difference in the intellectual equip- 
ment of the two sexes ever entered our minds. Girls were expected 
to keep up with the boys, and they did. Stupid and clever pupils 
were to be found in both sexes. As regards the influence of co- 
education on the more intimate relations between boys and girls, 
it was only toward the latter years that sex differences began to 
make themselves felt in a faint and indeterminate way. Now and 
then mutual attraction led to closer relations, outlasting the school 
days; I seem to remember that usually it was the girls who took 
the initiative by little attentions or harmless flirtations. 1 will not 
deny that in some few cases the intercourse was not quite so harm- 
less, and here again it was the girls wdio led the way, the boys 
being more prudish or shy. But I should refuse to lay the blame 
for such occurrences on the school or on any contact betw^een the 
sexes for which the school could be held responsible. There were 
plenty of opportunities for boys and girls to meet outside of 
school, if they wished to do so; and I rather think it w^as owing to 
the close and long-continued daily contacts at school that even in 
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those less harmless cases there were no real excesses. Of course it 
is quite a different question whether what was possible and fitting 
at a village school must also be feasible anywhere else— in large 
cities, for example, or under different social and moral conditions. 

Owing to the fact that our teacher was the sexton of the parish, 
I was also drawn into tlie service of the Church; for the two boys 
at the head of the school were his assistants and substitutes. At 
that time the office of a sexton was in no way regarded as deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the teaching profession, at any rate where 
we lived. Quite the contrary; the sexton was regarded in his own 
person as the head schoolmaster of the parish. In earlier days he 
was often tlie only teacher who had been educated at a training- 
school; indeed, even in my time there still was one teacher in 
our parish who had had no such training. Formerly there had 
been a separate post for the organist at Langenhorn; but now 
the sexton had to perform the organist’s duties as well, which also 
implied a further addition to his income. Thus we had our share 
in all the various activities of the Church— divine service on Sun- 
days, celebrations of the Holy C^lommunion, and above all, funeral 
processions. 

Our Sunday duties began with a preliminary function on Sat- 
urday morning, when we had to call on the pastor, in order to 
“fetch the numbers’’— the numbers, that is to say, of the hymns 
and verses to be sung on Sunday. We first brought these to the 
sexton and then went to the church, where we chalked the num- 
bers in large figures on signboards distributed over the building 
and its four galleries. We also had to wind up the clock which 
stood on the pulpit by the side of an old hourglass, no longer in 
use, but still preserved. It goes without saying that on such occa- 
sions we explored every nook and cranny of the old church; for 
us it held no secrets. Sometimes we went up to the loft, where we 
leaped from one beam to another; one false step on the brittle 
old boards with nails driven through them from beneath might 
easily have resulted in a fatal fall from that giddy height. Occa- 
sionally I had to accompany the sexton when he went to tune the 
organ, in order to strike the keys for him. On Sundays our duties 
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began at nine or ten o’clock, according to the hour of divine serv- 
ice. First we had to call at the sexton’s for the announcements to 
be posted on the main entrance gate of the churchyard, the so- 
called stegel. Then we had to nail these posters to wooden boards 
and aflix the latter to the gate. Bell ringing (Frisian: renge) re- 
cjuired stronger arms than ours; but we did have to pull the 
klempe, a rope attached to the clapper, just before and after the 
sermon, in order to make that event known throughout the com- 
munity. We had to give six strokes, separated by fairly long in- 
tervals and followed by three further strokes in rapid succession. 
Apparently it was the prayer bell, intended to bring stay-at-homes 
in touch with the assembled congiegation. This way of sounding 
the bell also served as a call to prayer on weekdays— at eight a.m. 
and four p.m. in winter and at six o’clock in summer. I wonder 
whether the number of strokes corresponds to some old prayer, 
for it does not (juitc fit the Lord’s Prayer. On high festivals and 
for the celebration of Holy Communion we had to light the tall 
wax candles, as thick as an arm, which stood on the altar, and 
had to fetch the communion plate, together with wine and bread, 
from the pastor and take it back to him afterward. Another duty 
of ours was to set up the collection plates at the entrance gate 
and watch over the contributions— a service for which we were 
paid then and there right out of the collections the sum of twenty 
pfennige (five cents) each as our praecipuum. 

But the most imj)oriant and remunerative of all our services 
w^as in connection with funeral processions. A distinction was 
made between “silent” funerals {stille Icichen) and those for 
which a religious service at the home of the deceased was re- 
quested, including the singing of hymns by schoolboys. Speaking 
generally, the latter form was still the rule, especially in the more 
remote and religious-minded sections of the parish. The stipu- 
lated number of boys, ranging from six to sixteen, was selected 
by the sexton, but the two church attendants {kirchendiener) 
were always included, so that in the course of a year I must have 
sung at twenty or thirty graves. We were due at the house of 
mourning half an hour or so before the religious service. Stand- 
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ing in the door of the pesel, where the dead body was laid out, 
the coffin being invariably left open, we softly said a prayer. Then 
we w^ere taken to another room, where hot mulled beer with 
pieces of white bread in it stood on the table, each one of us 
finding by the side of his plate a large wheat roll into which had 
been inserted the gratuity for our forthcoming singing, ranging 
from a Danish quarter-shilling piece to one Danisli mark (two 
to ten cents). We had to sing before and after the clergyman’s ad- 
dress, which was called the abdanhung. Meanwliile the coffin was 
closed and lifted onto a cart provided by one of the neighbors. 
Then the sexton or his substitute took his place at the head of 
the procession, walking in front of the boys. As the procession 
started from the homestead, we sang a verse of a liymn and tiuis 
again at intervals during our progress to the church. At the 
churchyard gate the procession halted, llic bearers, who were 
neighbors of the deceased, now lifted the coffin onto a bier; they 
had also dug the grave under the sexton’s directions. Preceded by 
the singing boys, the coffin was then carried twice around the 
church and thus to the open grave. As the coflin was being low- 
ered, we sang the hymn '*Begrabt den Leib in seine Grujt" (Bury 
the Body in Its Grave). After the clergyman’s prayer and benedic- 
tion we sang another verse and then proceeded to the church, to 
listen to the real “funeral sermon” {leiclienpredigt), which in- 
variably contained a brief account of the life of the deceased. Of 
course we had to sing again at the beginning and at the end of 
the sermon. Sometimes the distance (d* the house of mourning 
from the church was so considerable that the service kept us 
pretty late; and in such cases we used to fortify ourselves during 
the sermon by munching the large wheat roll we had pocketed. 

That we were deeply moved on such occasions, grieving over 
the deceased or haunted by the fear of death and the grave, 1 
cannot assert. On the contrary, these outings sometimes took 
rather a merry turn, and our conduct was perhaps not always cal- 
culated to add to the solemnity of the occasion. Thus I remember 
how on one occasion an apple cart, which had been driven along 
the same road before the funeral procession, had spilled a small 
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part of its load from time to time. The sight of the first apples 
and the prospect of more to come was so irresistible that our pace 
became faster and faster, until finally we lost sight of the hearse 
altogether. Anotlier time we took special delight in the novelty of 
a water trip on a late autumn day to a distant homestead which 
could be reached only by boat. The coffin had also to be trans- 
ported by boat, and I have no doubt that our voices rang out 
twice as lustily over the water. Thus we became in a measure 
hardened against the impressions generally associated with death 
and the grave. The dead body laid out in the house of mourning, 
the bones and skulls thrown up with the earth from the newly 
dug grave— sights such as these soon left us as cold as they did 
the gravediggers in Hamlet. 

At Plaster in 1862 I left the school, having attended it during 
the past six months only as a part-time pupil, as I had in the 
meantime started on my higher studies. It would be an overstate- 
ment to speak of painful feelings in bidding my teacher good- 
bye— 1 doubt that painful feelings ever predominate on such oc- 
casions— but I was deeply conscious of heartfelt gratitude for all 
that he had given me during those years. He was a teacher by the 
grace of God, if ever there was one. Clear-thinking and self-con- 
fident, giving himself wholeheartedly to his work, and therefore al- 
ways cheerful and at ease, yet not lacking the needful gravity or 
even severity, when that was called for. I was made to feel the latter 
myself, more than once, when my youthful spirits got the better of 
me; but I do not think that anyone ever bore him a grudge for 
that reason. One always felt that the punishment was necessary, 
and one also felt how indignant he was to have to resort to such 
measures at all. He knew, as few others did, how to make his pu- 
pils, instead of learning mere words, grasp the realities for which 
they stand. All the more gifted ones followed his instruction with 
spontaneous enthusiasm such as I have never found again except 
among university students. It was one of the great pleasures of my 
life to be able to present myself to him as a professor of education 
and to tell him what his example had meant to me in this capacity. 



The Beginning of My Higher Studies 

1861—186^ 

M y parents had naturally taken it for granted that I, their 
only son, was destined to succeed them on the farm and 
homestead. But it was easy to see that my own inclinations and 
talents did not point in that direction. Nor did my parents shut 
their eyes to this fact. For a considerable time I had been showing 
a more eager interest in books than seemed fitting for a farmer. 
On the other hand, my interest in oxen and sheep, or in the prices 
they fetched, as well as my ability to identify and recognize individ- 
ual animals and appreciate their good points had often failed to 
come up to even very moderate expectations. More tlian once I had 
to hear the reproach: “You will never become a real farmer in all 
your life.” This was particularly likely to happen when I had been 
calling on relatives or friends and then was quite unable to give 
a satisfactory account of wliat I had seen and heard—the condition 
of the growing grain, the progixss of the harvest, tlie successful 
rearing or marketing of horses and cows. Conversation in those 
circles was restricted altogether to agricultural affairs, and these 
were dealt with from a narrowly practical point of view. My lack 
of interest in such things entailed a lack of memory, too, and thus 
I often found myself regarded as ignorant in comparison with 
other boys of my age, who were sometimes set uj^ as examples for 
me to emulate. Experiences such as these did not make me like 
those things any better. Indeed, some of the agricultural tasks I 
had to perform became altogether hateful to me; liarrowing, es- 
pecially, which usually fell to my share, was a real torture. It cer- 
tainly cannot be counted among the pleasures of rural life to 
stumble the whole day long over newly plowed land, with a sharp 
wind blowing, and to swallow the dust stirred up by the harrow. 
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I remember one such occasion when, thinking myself unobserved, 
I cried out with impatience, anger, and disgust, whereupon the 
wife of a neighbor, who had heard me, put me to confusion and 
shame by asking me what was the matter. 

Thus it came about that one day— it must have been during my 
fourteenth year— as I was sitting with my parents over our evening 
tea, they once again reproved me, saying that I should never be- 
come a capable farmer. I quickly interrupted them with the un- 
expected, thougli by no means unpremeditated, retort: “Neither 
do I want to be a farmer!’* Whereupon my mother asked me: 
“Well then, what do you want to be?’’— “I want to go to the uni- 
versity!’’ 

For a long time to come this remained the principal subject 
of our conversation. In their first surprise my parents had perhaps 
hardly taken my remark quite seriously. But when I brought the 
subject up again and again and was insistent with the obstinacy 
characteristic of young people, I met with equally determined op- 
position on their part. My mother especially, who had the readier 
tongue, advanced all possible reasons against my project. She was 
able to paint the advantages of a farmer’s life in vivid colors, and 
there was one point to which she recurred again and again. The 
farmer, she said, is the only really free man in the land; everyone 
else, especially all professional people, have to serve others. The 
farmer looks after his own affairs with no one to say him nay; he 
does what he thinks fit without having to listen to anyone else. 
Officials, clergymen, teachers, on the other hand, always have to 
conform to set rules; they have to submit their work to the judg- 
ment and control of others, and if they are reproved they cannot 
answer back. 

In later years I have often recalled those words which my dear 
mother then spoke to me, and I fancy I should have done so even 
more frequently, had I not had the good fortune to find my voca- 
tion in the academic profession. In all seriousness, had I not be- 
come a professor I rather think a farmer’s life would have suited 
me best. But at that time such considerations were altogether be- 
yond my ken and therefore failed to make any impression on me. 
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What I really had in mind for the moment was the pursuit of 
higher studies as such, ratlier than any profession. In countering 
my parents’ objections my strongest argument was the following: 
Supposing, I would say, I were forced to become a farmer against 
my own inclination, what would be the consequence? Undoubt- 
edly— and I liad concrete examples by wliich to press the matter 
home— the consequence would be that, once 1 had become my 
own master, I should lead a life of idleness, reading newspapers 
and books and quafling my long pipe, or at most strolling across 
the fields— just like Mr. H. or Mr. L., the shocking examples 
which vexed my parents every day. Could they, I would ask, be- 
ing the hard-working people they were, wish to see me lead such 
a useless existence? 

By slow degrees my parents I^ecame accustomed to the idea, and 
then the further question arose, “What did I want to study?” On 
one point my mother was linn: I was not to become a lawyer; for 
the lawyers, she insisted, were the worst of all, making a living 
from other people’s misfortunes. When she found that I was not 
averse to the idea of studying theology, the prospect of seeing her 
son in the pulpit some day began to work its spell on her maternal 
heart. Her conscience also began to stir; supposing I was called 
to be a chosen vessel of the l.ord, was it not their boiinden duty 
to set their own wishes aside? What she herself owed to preachers 
was of transcendent import, such as her whole spiritual life and 
the salvation of her soul, and therefore she could not conceive 
of any earthly calling that was greater and more important and, of 
course, also more difficult than that of the “priest”— as he is still 
called in the Frisian language. 

Once my mother had been won over and had been induced to 
see my wishes in a more favorable light, my father, who had been 
more reticent from the first and who had great respect, both in- 
born and acquired, not only for the clerical profession, but also 
for brainwork of any description, could not find it in his heart 
to oppose by a decisive “No” the determined will by which he 
found himself confronted. Some little persuasion on the part of 
my teacher Brodersen did the rest, and thus in the summer of 
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i8Gi my father conditionally consented to my request. He pro- 
posed to have a talk about me with Pastor Thomsen; if the latter 
were willing, he said, to undertake the experiment, he would raise 
no further objections, but let him put me to the test to see 
whether I had the necessary qualifications for academic studies. 
Pastor Thomsen had already prepared several boys from Langen- 
horn and neighboring villages for the gymnasium; he agreed to 
undertake the task, and it was arranged that my lessons were to 
begin early in the coming autumn. 

At that time I did not realize the magnitude of the sacrifice 
which my parents made for me. My mind was fdled with joy and 
gi'atitude and with thoughts about myself, now that I was free to 
follow my bent for books; but to my parents or to what all this 
meant lor tliem I hardly gave a thought. This naive selfishnCwSS is 
typical of young people; so long as tliey have their own way, all 
is right with the world. The abandonment of long-cherished 
hopes implied in my jiarents’ consent; the protracted and anxious 
cares and worries tliey were about to take upon themselves, wor- 
ries about the spiritual as well as the material welfare of their 
only son which were destined to continue for ten long years; the 
prospect of having to look forward to a lonely old age— all these 
were considerations which made no impression on me, if they en- 
tered my mind at all. Youth knows no pity. My father was getting 
on in age; he was fifty-six, and when he tvalked across the fields, 
lollowiiig the plow with his steady, measured step, he now 
would no longer be comforted by the hope that after him his son 
and heir would enjoy the fruits of all the thought and labor he 
had bestowed upon the improvement of his soil. But in those 
days such thoughts seldom occurred to me. And he himself would 
have been the last to utter them— least of all in speaking to me. 
He was not a man of many words, especially not of futile words. 
“Having given my consent,” he would have said, “I have to put 
up with the consequences; things are not made easier by useless 
complaints.” To work— just because there is work to do and with- 
out engaging in any profound speculations concerning the ulti- 
mate purpose of such work— that was his way; he never deviated 
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from that practice, even in his ripe old age, and he found his 
happiness in it. I am not so sure whether what Nature thus taught 
him may not be Wisdom’s ultimate conclusion. Goethe seems to 
have thought so: “To accomplish the tasks of the day’’--that was 
his answer to the question about man’s destination. 

On October 5, 1861— it was my father’s birthday— Pastor Thom- 
sen gave me my first lesson in Latin from five to six o’clock in 
the afternoon. The windows of his study were open, and the au- 
tumnal odor of asters and mignonette was coming in from the 
garden; it is a fragrance which never fails to recall those bright 
autumn days to my mind. For a year and a half I thus walked day 
after day to the parsonage, a walk of about ten minutes. Not a 
single lesson was ever omitted, I think, although Pastor Thomsen 
was engaged to be married and celebrated his wedding during 
that time. 

During the first six months l^itin was the only subject he 
taught me, while I continued to attend Brodersen’s school in the 
forenoon. His instruction fell on fertile soil. We used Kuhner’s 
“Shorter Latin Grammar’’ as textbook, in which my daily task was 
set, including the learning of words and exercises in comjiosition. 
Within a few days I had mastered the declension and some rudi- 
ments of conjugation. I well remember how I once said to my 
father, as 1 was walking by his side, following the plow, that 
the old Romans called that: agricola aval agrum; and how at an- 
other time I was pacing up and down our garden and drilling the 
declension of pugna acris; and also how 1 felt baffled by the prob- 
lem as to whether it could really be correct to say raym magna and 
not jnagiius, since there could surely be no doubt that dcr fro.sch 
(the frog) was a he, just as die krote (the toad) was a she! We made 
rapid progress; by the end of those first six months I had got 
through tlic textbook grammar and was reading selected chapters 
from Curtius’s “History of Alexander the Great,’’ which were at- 
tached as an Appendix. When I once pointed out a printer s error 
in tlie text, suggesting how it ought to read, my teacher looked 
up in surprise: “Who says so?’’ To which I replied: ‘ But surely 
this form is not right here?’’ That was my first ’ emendation ! 
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Durins that same winter I also attended the regular instrucUon 
orovided for candidates for confirmation, which m that year was 
dven by the other pastor. It made no impression on me that I 
can remember. To the same dogmatics which we had learned at 
school from the catechism were now added some further Biblical 
passages and once in a while an argumentation in the spirit of 
scholastic theology. The proof for the eternity and omnipresence 
of God may serve as an example: God has created Time and 
Space, and for that reason He cannot be enclosed in Time and 
Space. Nor did I receive any more lasting impressions from the 
confirmation itself or from the Confession of Sins and the Holy 
Communion which followed it. There is one incident, how’ever, 
of which I have a very vivid recollection. I had received my first 
suit of broadcloth for the occasion, and the tailor liad made some 
blunder in cutting the sleeves, with the consecjucnce that he had 
to insert a wedge-shaped piece at the shoulder-seam. TJie thought 
of this defect was never out of my mind, as wc marched op the 
center aisle and tiieii stood in line to rci>eat the confession of 
faith, one after the other. I had a feeling that the eyes of the en- 
tire cougi'egation were fixed on that patchcil hole in my coat. 

From that time the entire day was devoted to my studies, which 
were now pushed foiwarcl with a vengeance. To I.atin w'cre atldecl 
—almost at one and the same time— five other languages: Greek, 
Hebrew, French, English, and Danish. Mathematics and history 
were also included, and every four weeks I liad to write a Ger- 
man essay. A whole library of dictionaries, grammars, and text 
editions had to be acquired, so that my mother threw up her 
hands in astonishment: “Vou have to read all those through?” 

How was it possible? 1 he (jiicstioii is bound to occur to many 
readers in these days, when one hesitates to add even one more 
language to tJie one begun the preceding year. The simple reason 
was that nobody ever asked whether it was possible or not. In the 
sekunda ‘ of the gymnasium in Altona these five languages were 
all taught at the same time, and therefore they had to be in- 
cluded in my preparatory instruction. For it was understood that 

1 Sec p. 1 40. 
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this instruction was to prepare me for admission to the sekunda. 
Neither my teacher nor I ever questioned the possibility of it; I 
just regarded it as a matter of course. And “overburdening” was 
a word no one had ever heard in our happy village. I may, how- 
ever, add some particulars which I heard from Pastor Thomsen 
long afterward; it was in 1889 when during a stay at Gliicksburg 
I looked him up at Sterup, in Angeln, which was his parish at that 
time. When my father first called on him. Pastor Thomsen told 
me, and asked him to give me private lessons, he added: “Herr 
Pastor, please work him right hard from the very first, so that we 
can see whether he has really got it in him!” So the pastor prom- 
ised that he would go ahead at such a pace that, if 1 could keep 
up with him, he could say for certain tliat I was fit to go in for 
a university education. I can bear testimony to the fact that my 
excellent teacher kept his word— he did work me right hard! But 
1 never found the work too much. I doubt if 1 could recall any 
other time when I enjoyed my work more or was conscious of a 
more prosperous development than during that year. 

Latin always remained the most important subject. I began to 
read Livy, Vergil, Cicero— not without some difficulty at first; in 
reading the Aeneid I found it rather hard for a time to get the 
transposed words into their proper order. But continuous ex- 
ercise soon trained my eye, and I managed to get through the first 
two books of the Aeneid during that year. Pastor Thomsen did 
not hold witli long explanations, either about linguistic questions 
or about tlie subject matter, and 1 entirely agree with the prin- 
ciple on w^liich he based his method. Talking about a language, 
stating rules and exceptions, pointing out tropes and figures of 
speech, enlarging upon literary elegance and stylistic beauty— all 
this does not help a beginner to get anywhere. Practice in reading 
and imitating is all that is needed to give his mind a ready grasp; 
and then some theoretical reflections may put the finishing touch 
to his comprehension. Livy’s first two books gave me great pleas- 
ure; the form attracted me no less than the content. His style and 
my efforts to imitate his periods gave me the first real taste of 
the peculiar character of the Latin language, tor Cicero I did not 
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care so much; we first read his oration against Dejotarus and then 
his speeches against Catiline. Latin composition was diligently 
practiced; I had a special liking for it, and whenever I thought I 
had succeeded in skillfully paraphrasing a noun or transforming 
it into a sentence or writing a well-turned passage in the form of 
indirect speech, it gave me a feeling of intense satisfaction. I had 
to retranslate from a German version of Muretus’s “Letters,’' while 
Pastor Thomsen held the Latin original in his hand, and then 
we compared my beginner’s Latin from time to time with the 
elegant style of the well-known Humanist. It seems to me a very 
helpful exercise. 

For the Greek lessons we again used Kiihner’s “Shorter Gram- 
mar.” The mere fact that it was arranged exactly like the Latin 
grammar gave one a feeling that the language was already more 
or less familiar. We got through it no less speedily than through 
the Latin giammar, finishing it, like the latter, in half a year or 
so. Then we turned our attention to Homer and read selected 
parts of the Odyssey, including the beginning, the events on 
Ithaca, the scenes relating to the Goddess Calypso, and the de- 
scent into Hades—five books altogether. We also read two of Plu- 
tarch’s biographies, whereas Xenophon, the customary fare, was 
quite passed over. As far as I remember, Homer did not impress 
me very greatly, altliough the events related in the Odyssey were 
quite new to me. I suppose the beginner’s attention is so monop- 
olized by the language that he is unable to give much thought 
to the contents. In the .same way the Iliad failed to make any 
great impression on my blunted mind when I read it later at the 
gymnasium. Not until I re-read Homer’s poems in my late twen- 
ties, after I had graduated from the university, did I come to ap- 
preciate their peculiar charm and beauty. I rather think the age 
at which Homer is usually read in Greek at school is about the 
most unreceptive age for that purpose. The boy revels in fabulous 
tales, and the man gladly returns to the world of fancy and im- 
agination. But during the intervening years of adolescence the 
mind is perhaps more set on the world of reality and therefore 
less receptive to the harmless play of fancy than at any other time. 
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Is it not the same with the creations of the imagination which we 
find in the stories of the Old Testament? As soon as the mind be- 
comes alive to the question as to whether things such as the Crea- 
tion or the Flood really happened, the child’s naive interest is a 
thing of the past. 

In French and English we also made haste to get through the 
elementary stages. I can hardly recall the instruction in grammar, 
for which we used the textbooks by Ahn. In fhiglish we read Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, without any response on my part to 
its naive charm. I do not remember that we ever read a French 
author; perhaps we never did. But I had to do quite a lot of 
French composition. I have never looked again at any French or 
English grammar since those days; and what I added to my knowl- 
edge at the gymnasium was practically nil. It was not until in later 
years, when I had to read French and English books for the sake 
of their content, that I made any further progress. 

Then there were the Danish lessons. The elements of the lan- 
guage I learned from a small booklet by Blichert, and the reader 
we used afforded so much practice that, when I entered the se- 
kunda of the Altona gymnasium, where Ingeinann’s novels were 
read, I found myself able to read them quite easily at sight, as I 
still do today. 

Since I was to study theology, the rudiments of Hebrew were 
also included in our program, our textbook being a grammar by 
Setter. The declension and conjugation I mastered without any 
great difliculty; but I have always found it very hard to retain 
Hebrew words in my memory, there being no link whatsoever 
to connect them with any familiar words, both as regards etymol- 
ogy and word formation. None the less I was to shine as a Hebrew 
scholar among my fellow pupils at the Altona gymnasium. 

History I learned from little notebooks which my teacher had 
written with his own hand and which I copied and memorized. 
Dealing with ancient, German, and Danish history, they con- 
tained the most indispensable facts within the narrowest possible 
limits— above all, lists of rulers, wherever there were any, with a 
brief statement of the most imixjrtant events. At that time I think 
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I could have given the correct dates of the reign of any Roman 
or German emperor or Danish king— so incredibly willing was my 
memory in those days! 

I have not much good to say about Pastor Tliomscn’s instruc- 
tion in mathematics. I suppose I had been rather spoiled by 
Broderseii’s exceptionally stimulating teaching. Finding myself ex- 
pected to memorize endless scries of theorems and demonstra- 
tions just as I had to memorize schemes of declension and con- 
jugation in giammar or lists of rulers in history, I failed. And 
since later at the gymnasium the mathematical instruction was 
wholly negligible, my knowledge of this subject— notwithstanding 
later sporadic efforts— has remained more or less restricted to 
what that excellent sexton in my native village taught me for life. 

In the summer of i8()2 I made extensive additions to my li- 
brary, which were occasioned by the death of the widow of our 
former head pastor. Their name was Speckhahn, and their two 
fat and squat figures did full justice to it. Her effects came under 
the hammer, including her late husband’s books, of which I 
bought a goodly number, some of them of considerable value, es- 
pecially Latin classics. For most of them I paid two groschen 
(less than five cents) apiece, I being the only bidder. Thus I ac- 
quired Ddring’s edition of Horace in two volumes, which has 
been my stand-by to this day. His explanations and transcriptions 
in Latin, obvious and sometimes trivial as they are, afforded very 
good practice in Latin diction in use among scholars. Sixteenth- 
century translations of Tacitus and Juvenal provided reading 
matter. A thick Hebrew Bible w-as to accompany me in later years 
to the University of Bonn, wdiere it remained in the hands of a 
fellow student. A Syrian New Testament, with a glossary, which 
had also been among the old pastor’s treasures, tempted me to 
identify the letters with the help of the proper names. There was 
also a short history of philosophy— by Socher, if I remember right 
—and I tried to read it, but without success. On some occasion or 
other, however, Pastor Thomsen gave me an account of the be- 
ginnings of Greek philosophy, which occupied my thoughts very 
intensively. 
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To come back to his instruction, I may say that it was strictly 
matter-of-fact, on the principle that we had no time to lose. There 
w^as no chance for any digressions or excursive explanations. The 
daily lesson was just long enough to allow him to go tlirough my 
home work and to set new tasks. First I rapidly translated what 
I had prepared at home, the quantity being left to my own dis- 
cretion, and then he went over my written exercises, pencil in 
hand; each mistake he underlined thereby became an unspoken 
question: how should it read? While thus occupied, we were sit- 
ting bent over my exercise book wdth our heads close together, 
and if I did not at once give the correct answer, he used to knock 
me pretty hard on my head with his pencil, as if to stimulate the 
nimbleness of my wits. Since the summer of 1862 I had been 
sharing most lessons with another pupil, whom the pastor had re- 
ceived into his house for board and tuition on the recommenda- 
tion of a colleague in a neighboring parish. His head was often 
aching when the lesson was over; he had a slow mind, and 1 often 
pitied him when, despite all sincere efforts, he did not come up 
to our teacher’s expectations and then vainly tried to dodge tliat 
merciless pencil. I may add, thougli, tliat the pastor did not treat 
me any more leniently when I made a mistake. I do not think I 
ever heard a word of praise from liim during those eighteen 
months, although I cannot help thinking he sometimes must have 
been surprised by wliat I accomplished. But I do remember that 
lie sharply reprimanded me more than once when I liad fallen 
behind what in his opinion I might have achieved. On one occa- 
sion he even detained me after the lesson. I was studying the regu- 
lar Greek verbs and had been set to learn the entire conjugation 
of the verb fiovXevto as my daily task— or was it only the medium 
and the passive voice, after I had learned the active voice the day 
before? Anyway, I became confused over the passive and could 
not go on, but came to a dead stop. So he kept me in after we had 
got through the other parts of our lesson, and with anything but 
a willing mind I had to go on learning it, until I knew I could 
satisfy him. 

Never once did I hear him laugh or make a joke during our les- 
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sons, although in social conversation he was a good talker and 
not averse to jesting and banter. As a teacher he was stern and 
strict to the point of severity. My fellow pupil had to bear the 
brunt of it more than once; he provided me with the protection 
of a lightning-rod, so to speak. I cannot say that this strictness did 
me any harm, although in the case of my comrade some patience 
and helpful sympathy might have yielded better results than did 
that unfeeling pencil. When in later years I read John Stuart 
Mill’s autobiography, I felt strongly reminded of Pastor Thomsen 
by the description Mill gives of his father and the instruction he 
received from him. In both cases, the same stern seriousness, un- 
changing and imperturbable; the same guiding principle that 
there is no time to lose; and also the same withholding of any 
praise or ap])reciation, not to say admiration, on the teacher’s 
part, although surely in his heart of hearts the older Mill must 
often have paid the tribute of admiration to his son’s accomplish- 
ments. For even at that time it could not have been an everyday 
occurrence for a boy of nine years to read (ireek authors such as 
Plato and Plutarch at sight. John Stuart Mill concludes his de- 
scription by remarking that “a pupil from whom nothing is ever 
expected which he cannot do never docs all he can.” That is a 
great truth, and I am convinced that being too lenient is a more 
dangerous fault on the teacher’s part than being too strict. If he 
is too forbearing and patient and too ready to tone down his de- 
mands, the pupil is liable to become pampered and spoiled; he 
gets into the habit of never taking anything seriously, since ap- 
parently the teacher himself does not regard it as indispensable, 
until in the end he becomes an habitual slacker. 

I said (hat I never heard Pastor Thomsen laugh during our 
lessons; but I have to record one exception. I was learning the 
conjugation of the Hebrew verb kalal, and some of its forms 
sounded so funny to my ears that I had to laugh even while I 
was learning them at home. As a boy I w^as always very susceptible 
to the sound of comical word formations and often could not re- 
sist the temptation to laugh. My fellow pupils at the village school 
knew it only too well and earned me a thrashing thereby more 
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than once. They Iiad only to whisper some meaningless gibberish 
into my ear to set my muscles of risibility in motion; no matter 
how hard I tried to control myself, in the end I always burst otit 
all the louder. To come back to my recitation of the conjugation 
of the verb katal, my misfortune would have it that the pastor’s 
fiancee was present, which added to the tension I was scarcely able 
to endure. But when I came to recite the forms of the future tense 
—jiktol, tiktoly tikloli—1 was done for and burst out laughing. 
The pastor’s fiancee, who was quite a young girl, not much older 
than I, could not help herself either; she had probably been 
listening to those curious sounds for some lime. And then even 
Pastor Thomsen could not maintain his imperturbable serious- 
ness any longer; he had to join in our laughter, and the Hebrew 
conjugation had to be shelved for that once. But forever after 
those forms of the verb katal remained a ticklish subject, and we 
always endeavored to get over it with circumspection and dispatch. 

So much about Pastor Thomsen’s methods of instruction. Of 
all the teachers I ever had, it is to him and to the village school- 
master Brodersen that I owe the greatest debt of gratitude. He 
went to work with never-flagging zeal and determination, implant- 
ing in my mind the elements of learning, especially in the field 
of languages. I doubt that I could ever have obtained in any other 
way so sure a grasp of the fundamentals. Indeed, my later experi- 
ences at the gymnasium make me doubt that I should ever have 
reached my destination at all, had I been obliged to wend my 
weary way through its lower and middle forms. 1 tear 1 should 
soon have fallen into the dawdling ways of customary school 
routine; and then, lacking the necessary sustenance— I mean the 
needful hard work— I should have lost myself altogether in every 
sort of dissipation and been expelled as a hopeless failure. This 
rapid stride forward, with the reins held taut, was what suited my 
nature best. My teacher’s unerring eye had taken that in at a 
glance; and, since this lively rate of progress was in keeping with 
his own ways, there resulted the happiest possible relation be- 
tween teacher and pupil. I must not forget to mention that Pastor 
Thomsen’s fee amounted to ten speziest haler (M. 45) per ejuarter. 
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which I handed to him at the end of each term in the form of 
a small roll. The total cost of my secondary education, compris- 
ing the six annual courses from sexta to untersekunda, thus 
amounted to M. 270— about as much as is now frequently spent 
for private tuition during one semester. This shows how little was 
needed and expected in those days. 

In the same connection I may also mention that my position at 
home remained unaffected in every way; I did not enjoy any spe- 
cial consideration. A private ‘‘study” of my own was out of the 
(question for the simple reason that it was not to be had in our 
house, whereas today every boy in the lowest form must have it, 
so as not to be disturbed in his profound meditations. In sum- 
mer, it is true, I usually had the living room to myself; but in 
winter that was the only room which was heated, and so I had 
to share it with the other inmates of the house, especially the 
women. In the evening the entire household gathered around the 
large table, lighted by one candle, and there I had to do my Vergil 
or Homer in the midst of this whole talkative company— all of 
them working, spinning, chattering. The idea never occurred to 
anyone that this could be otherwise, and that is the reason why 
there never was any hitch. It was also taken as a matter of course 
that in case of need, when an extra pair of hands was wanted 
for harvesting or other work, I should take my share in it. The 
idea that anyone could have no time for these, the most vital 
needs, would never have entered anyone’s head. I also continued 
to amuse myself with my former schoolfellows and playmates, 
and neither to them nor to me would it have occurred that it 
might have been otherwise. Blessed old ways in which I thus wan- 
dered on— just as a matter of course! 

And now, as I am about to bid goodbye to the house of my 
parents and to my home surroundings, stepping out into the 
world to meet an uncertain fortune, I cannot but thank God 
from my heart for all the blessings they have meant to me. I am 
not so sure that I should have found the strength to weather the 
storms of the following years and to regain my own true self again 
out of all sorts of defection and degradation, had it not been for 
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that fountain of robust strength and of sound convictions con- 
cerning the things which alone give life dignity and worth-con- 
victions which I never lost sight of altogether, although they 
were sometimes almost blotted out. This thought of my parents’ 
house and home was always kept fresh in my memory by my fre- 
quent returns to it and never ceased to accompany me as my men- 
tor. It helped me more than anything else to find the right way 
again in the end. 



At the Gymnasium in Altona 

186^-1866 

AT EASTER in 1863 I went to Altona to attend the gym- 
Jr\nasium. The three gymnasien in the Duchy of Schleswig— 
at Flensburg, Schleswig, and Hadersleben— were still under Dan- 
ish management; there had once been an old grammar school at 
Husum, but it had ceased to exist.’ Pastor Thomsen, several of 
whose former pupils had j)recedcd me at the Altona gymnasium j 
had written to Dr. Lucht, the Direktor (headmaster), and entered 
my name, together witli that of my fellow pupil, for admission 
to the sekunda. So we now called on Director Lucht, and he re- 
ferred us to Dr. Hcnrichscn, the Konrektor (associate headmas- 
ter), who was the Ordiriarius of the sekundar We found in him 
a pleasant and talkative little gentleman, who received us very 
kindly and named one of the following afternoons on which we 
were to appear for our entrance examination. Besides ourselves 
there were three other candidates from out of town, who also 
came at tlie appointed hour. The examination took place in the 
Herr Konrekior\s sitting room. We sat down at a large round 
table, on which we found paper provided. He dictated a German 
text of moderate length, which we had to translate into Latin. 
All five of us J3assed the examination, and so we were admitted 

I Altona was in the Duchy of Holstein. 

3 The names of the diflcicnt foiins at the ^'mnasium^ beginning with the lowest 
(normal age of admission, nine )eais), aic: nrxta, quinta, quarto, tertia, sekunda, and 
prima. The latter three leprescnt biennial couiscs, and, unless the number of pupils 
is very small, they are usually completely separated into an upper and a lower priuia, 
sekunda, and tertia, with sepaiate classrooms, curricula and teacheis. At Altona this 
was not the case. Sometimes there is a prcpaiatoiy division for younger boys, which 
at Altona w'as know'n as the septima. One of the teachers in each form exercises a 
geneial superintendence over it and is know'n as its Klasscnlehrcr (form master) or 
OrdinariiLs. It should be added that the oberprima has been abolished cjuite recently 
( 1937 )- 
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to the sekunda, my Latin style having earned me first place among 
the newcomers. The fact that we were examined in no other 
subject but Latin shows how completely Latin still dominated 
the entire work of the school. 

The gymnasium of Altona, which was generally regarded as 
the leading institution of its kind in the two duchies and prob- 
ably had the largest number of pupils, was known as the Christi- 
aneu 7 n in commemoration of its foundation in the eighteenth 
century by Christian V of Denmark. Two years later I was to 
a.ssist in the celebration of the 150th anniversary of its founda- 
tion by taking part in a procession through the town. The school 
had been established as an ‘‘academical” gymnasium, which im- 
plied that its two highest forms were to represent a transition 
stage, so to speak, between school and university, both as regards 
the method of instruction and the regulations governing the pu- 
pils* conduct. As to the latter, we have a description by a later 
headmaster in Husum, Schumacher by name, who was a native 
of Altona and had attended the ChriUianeurn about the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. He relates how proud the pupils 
of the prima were of their prerogative to choose their own seats 
in the classroom. But the last vestiges of such lordly grandeur had 
disappeared before my time. The Christumeum had assumed the 
general forms of the neo-humaiiistic gymnasium, with curricula 
and other leaching regulations dating back to the reform of sec- 
ondary education which had been carried out in Holstein in the 
late thirties by K. W. Nitzsch, Professor of Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Kiel, ivho had been appointed Inspector of Secondary 
Education in the two duchies. On the whole it was the Prussian 
system as it had taken shape under the rule of Johannes Schulze, 
the instruction in l^tin and Greek being supplemented by 
courses in science and modern subjects. But Nitzsch, wlio was a 
native of Wittenberg and had attended the University of Leipzig, 
had remained faithful to the opinions prevalent among education- 
ists in Saxony that the teaching of science and modern subjects 
must be regarded as of secondary importance and that instruc- 
tion in the classical humanities must remain the essential task oi 
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higher education. In this respect therefore the gymnasien in the 
Duchy of Holstein resembled those in Saxony and Bavaria, in- 
struction in mathematics and natural sciences being largely gov- 
erned by the rule: if the pupil learns these things, it is all to the 
good; but if not, there is no harm either. 

As a memento of the Chrhtianenm's greater past, when more 
than one of its teachers had made his mark in the world of let- 
ters, there still stood its stately buildings, occupying almost one 
entire side of a whole street, which was named after it: the Hohen- 
schulstroise. Three large houses, the middle one set back about 
fifteen yards from tlie street, enclosed an outer court, to which a 
row of trimly pruned linden trees in front of the two-storied cen- 
tral building lent an old-fashioned and distinguished appear- 
ance. The two lateral buildings stood in line with the street. These 
three houses contained the classrooms and the dwellings of the 
teachers. The four classrooms of the higher lorms—prima, se- 
kunda, teriia, and quarta--\\'ere on the ground floor of the central 
building; on the upper floor was the private home of the Di- 
rektor. The building on the right contained the dwellings of 
three teachers, including that of the Konrektor, on whom we 
had already called; that on the left housed the Great Hall, in 
addition to the dwellings of two teachers. The basement was in- 
habited by the beadle, with whom two former pupils of Pastor 
Thomsen, including his own younger brother, lived as lodgers, 
which led to our frequent calls at the beadle’s home. Behind 
tills complex of buildings there was another court containing the 
handsome edifice of the library and some gymnastic apparatus. 

In those days the architectural aspect of these buildings was de- 
cidedly im])rcssive, not to say grand. In our own time the shelter 
they provided would scarcely he regarded as tolerable, the dwell- 
ings of the teachers no more than the classrooms. As regards the 
latter, there was none with special facilities for instruction in 
drawing, physics, and singing; there was not even a common room 
for the teachers. Before the beginning of their classes they met 
in the open vestibule, to the left of the main entrance, facing the 
prima. Here we found them standing, three, four, or five of them 
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at a time, whenever we entered the school building just before 
eight A.M. and two p.m. and also at ten a.m., after the intermis- 
sion. They were generally engaged in a lively conversation and 
usually included the Direktor, who did not think it beneath his 
dignity to respond, by raising his hat, to the bow of each single 
primaner or sekundaner who passed. In doing so he had a habit 
of swaying from the hips, so that he was all tlie while in lively 
motion. 

The number in attendance remained within easily manageable 
limits. There were eight regular teachers, seven forms, and 250- 
300 pupils. In the lower forms practically all tlie j)upils came 
from homes in Altona. Tlie septirna formed a kind of preparatory 
school. The three lower forms of the gymnasium proper— sext a, 
quinta^ and qiiarta—\were not attended exclusively by pupils des- 
tined for academic studies. But from the tntia and still more 
definitely from the seknnda, the character of the school was de- 
termined throughout by the purpose of preparing the })upils for 
entrance to a university. Among those of the two highest forms 
there were scarcely any— unless it was a prospccthe apothecary or 
two— who did not think of themselves as future university stu- 
dents. At that time the gyrnnasien in the duchy of Holstein were 
not yet overrun by the “brai(l-a.spi rants” {schnnreuspiranten), as 
Lagarde used to call them, who in later years were to flock to 
them for the sole purpose of qualifying for the privilege of per- 
forming their compulsory military service as ‘‘one-year volun- 
teers.” Boys intended for commercial life generally preferred to 
attend one of the so-callcd higher middle-class schools (Jiohere 
burgerschulen)y of which there were a considerable number, both 
public and private, in the twin cities on the Elbe.® For these rea- 
sons the gyrnnasien in Holstein were much more exclusively de- 
voted to the purpose of preparing students for the university 
than those in Prussia. Of the pupils in the two highest forms, a 
considerable part, perhaps half, were from out of town; many 
of these had received their earlier training elsewhere, from pri- 
vate tutors, and some of them ivere quite old. One, who had for- 
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merly attended a teachers’ training school, was almost twenty 
years old when he entered the sekunda with me. We even had a 
bearded man among us, who had been sailing the seas for a num- 
ber of years. Of the eight teachers six were Ordinarien or Klas- 
senlehrer of the six forms—all of them classical philologists, as 
goes without saying. Then there was the mathematician and for 
the preparatory septima a teacher from a teachers’ training school. 
Some of the French lessons were given by a Frenchman, who did 
not belong to the faculty— neither did the singing master. Draw- 
ing and gymnastic training did not form part of the teaching in 
the two highest forms, the only ones of which I can speak from 
my own observation. If anyone wanted to do so, he could use 
the gymnastic apparatus during recess, swinging on the horizontal 
bar, and doing other exercises, but the school as such took no cog- 
nizance of it. Games and common excursions were equally un- 
known. Physical care and training had not yet come within the 
purview of the school— undoubtedly a serious shortcoming. Most 
of us either took no exercise whatever or at most went for a walk, 
just an hour or two, or for a rowing trij^ on the River Elbe. This 
led to a certain indolence and slackness, which was further ag- 
gravated by the convivial life we led. 

Our teachers were true to the type of the old-fashioned pro- 
fessor. We seldom saw them without their black frock coats. In 
those parts the entire teaching profession still bore a clerical 
stamp, so that a light-colored suit or a lounge coat or a soft hat 
would have seemed indecorous. Thus we should also have re- 
garded it as absurd and impossible for a teacher to be seen taking 
an active interest in athletic exercises and games. I might mention 
here that in the two duchies it was still quite usual for a higher 
teacher to enter the clerical profession. In Prussia the decleri- 
calization of the higher teachers had already made greater prog- 
ress, owing to the universal military service and the gymnastic 
training intended to prepare for it. The secular type, smacking 
of the officer of the reserve and of the gymnastic drillmaster, had 
thus gained the upper hand. This new type has come to the fore 
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since then throughout Germany, and unquestionably the schools 
and their pupils have profited thereby in various ways. But I re- 
gard it as open to doubt wdiether this holds good in every respect, 
especially as far as the social standing of the teachers is concerned. 
Their former association with the clerical profession, which was 
in keeping with the work and duties of an educator, exempted 
them on the one hand from all representative functions, while, 
on the other, they shared the dignity of the profession to which, 
above all others, the people were wont to look upon with respect 
and reverence. In its new association with the military and offi- 
cial classes, the teaching profession is bound to take second rank, 
considerably below the others. Among those five teachers in the 
sekunda and prima there was not one whose j>icture I do not re- 
call as that of a unique and sharply defined personality. They 
were not instructors paid to give lessons; with the one exception 
of the teacher of mathematics, tfiosc five men were— every one of 
them in his own way— undisputed leaders of the ])upils they 
taught. 

Dr. Lucht, the head of the faculty, was a primus infer pares 
rather than a superior; or at any rate that was our impression. 
To all appearances the Konrektor and the Suhrektor reigned as 
Klassenlehrer in the sekunda and in the iertia, respectively, no 
less absolutely than Direklor Lucht himself did in the prima. 
What their strictly legal standing was I do not know; but the re- 
lations actually obtaining bciwecn them and Dr. Lucht were 
those of colleagues on a footing of equality, altliough, quite nat- 
urally, as the head of the school he acted as its representative in 
dealings with the outside world. Dr. Lucht was between lilty and 
sixty years old. His tall, slender, and very suj^ple figure was never 
at rest. A massive and high-domed head, framed rather than cov- 
ered with white hair, lent him a venerable appearance. We re- 
garded him as a great scholar, especially in the field of Roman 
antiquities. But his teaching was impaired by a certain lack of 
energy. He did not possess the dynamic spirit wdiich carries young 
people away with it. His deliveiy, dragging along and patched up 
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with interposed discordant sounds, whole series of them at times, 
was in itself enough to beget a sleepy indolence during his les- 
sons. I shall have more to say about this later. 

His complete opposite was Dr. Siefert, the Subrektor and Klas~ 
senlehrer of the tertia. In the sekunda and prima he taught his- 
tory and also gave an important part of the Greek lessons. Short 
and rather thickset and very deliberate in his movements, with 
an always impeccably shaven face, somewhat rigid in its expres- 
sion (it was rumored that he had a glass eye, having lost his own 
in a students’ duel) he was the very personification of energy. As 
a teacher he was of unflagging determination and never lost sight 
of his purpose. He gave one the impression that he was completely 
taken up with his work. Paraphrasing Goethe’s lines, one might 
have said of him: 


I do not speak to please you: 

You aic here to learn! 

His delivery, far from being fluent and engaging, was rather harsh 
and halting. But wc saw in that only another manifestation of his 
determined will rather than any lack of graceful talent or versa- 
tility. His anger was never far off when he met with inattentive- 
ness or thoughtlessness, and then his voice sounded like rumbling 
thunder. Whoever was thus made to feel his wratli resolved to 
do better the next time. Just before I graduated from the Altona 
^mnasium, Dr. Siefert was appointed by the new Prussian Ad- 
ministration to the headmastersliip of the gymnasium in Flens- 
burg. Unfortunately he did not fill that post for any length of 
time; only a few years later he met with a fatal accident on a 
journey to Switzerland. He was deeply mourned by all who knew 
him. Of all my teachers at Altona it is to him that I feel most 
deeply indebted. 

Another altogether unique personality was Dr. Henrichsen, the 
Konrektor, who was the ruler of the sekunda and thus became 
my first Ordinarius. I remember Iiim as a man in the forties, 
short of figure and rather stout. His expressive face, lined with 
numerous little wrinkles and framed by a full brown beard and 
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brown hair, usually showed a pleasant smile; but there were 
those whp doubted that it was quite genuine. His voice was un- 
usually flexible and had a remarkable range of notes; from a ten- 
der and ingratiating whisper it would rise to loud, sonorous, thun- 
dering declamation. His gifts as an orator could not be denied. 
He enjoyed reading aloud and always read well; he knew how 
to achieve his effect with the rolling periods of Cicero’s orations 
no less than with the magnificent hexameters of the Iliad or witli 
an intimate passage from Goethe’s “Hermann and Dorothea.” He 
had a habit of addressing his pupils as “my dear young friends,” 
and he liked to intersperse moral reflections and autobiograpliic 
reminiscences which lent themselves to practical application. It 
was quite obvious that he liked to hear himself talk; sometimes 
he made one think of the preacher in the pulpit, but it became 
him quite well. In his own sekunda he maintained proper disci- 
pline, and his authority was unquestioned. But in the prima, 
where he gave part of the Latin lessons, he was not quite so suc- 
cessful. His friendliness sometimes was so overdone that he seemed 
to court the favorable opinion of the pupils of the prima in an 
almost adulatory manner, and this undermined their respect. 'Fhe 
pupils of the sekunda might be impressed by his talent for self- 
dramatization; to those of the prirua it smacked a little of vanity. 
I deeply regretted to hear, long afterward, that with increasing 
old age, when personal failings are apt to c:ome to the surface, he 
completely lost ground, even in his own sekunda. There is per- 
haps nothing a teacher is so well advised to fight sliy of as exces- 
sive friendliness; it is bound to be misinterpreted and to be 
scorned sooner or later. 

The fourth teacher was Mr. Kirchhoff, the Ordinarius of the 
quarta. In my time he gave the religious instruction and also 
taught English in tlie upper forms. In later years, after I had 
gone, he took charge of the instruction in Greek and also made 
a name for himself as the author of erudite treatises on the Greek 
theater and on music. Several epical or narrative poems which 
he published testify to his poetic vein. But all these attainments 
remained hidden from us. As a teaclier fie did not amount to 
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much. In religious instruction he occupied the entire hour with 
the dictation of an outline, which we had to review from time to 
time for a written examination. To escape from this tedious busi- 
ness of dictation, we resorted to all sorts of devices and tricks. 
Above all, we took advantage of Mr. Kirchhoff’s great predilec- 
tion for political harangues. Those were the years of Germany’s 
reorganization under Bismarck’s leadership, with the two duchies 
standing in the forefront of interest. Before the lesson began, we 
would arrange among ourselves that the one or the other was to 
interpellate Mr. Kirchhoff concerning some recent event, such as 
a political speech, reported in the daily paper; and that always 
served its purpose. In this way the instruction in dogmatics or 
church history or Pauline theology was curtailed of many an hour 
by a political speech, delivered by Beust or by Metz, of Darm- 
stadt, both of whom Mr. Kirchhoff, who sided with Austria, 
greatly admired. Then, when the hour was gone, the good-natured 
man with his sunken eyes would administer a rebuke to himself 
for having neglected his duty. However, if the class voiced the 
opinion that the time had thus been spent much more interest- 
ingly and profitably, he usually let it go at that. 

But now I come to the sorriest figure among all the teachers I 
have ever known— poor Dr. Scherenberg, mathematician, scientist 
and geographer of the Christianeum! A man of average height, al- 
ways faultlessly dressed in a black frock coat with a high white 
collar and a stiff satin tie, his pale and beardless face bearing an 
expression of hopeless resignation; that is how I remember him. 
Whatever qualifications he may have had as a scientist, as a 
teacher he had less than none. His class in its entirety never took 
the slightest notice of his presence; at best there were three or 
four who paid attention to him once in a while. But, speaking 
generally, everyone occupied himself in his own way. Some were 
preparing their lesson for the next hour or getting a written ex- 
ercise done that was falling due; others were reading a novel; 
the great majority were talking or engaged in tomfooleries of all 
sorts, often producing a din that must have been audible in the 
street. If it became too unbearable. Dr. Scherenberg would ad- 
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dress himself to one of the offenders with a pleading tone in his 
voice: “But really, So-and-so, you ought to pay a little more at- 
tention!” And then he would quite likely hear the insolent re- 
ply: “II? But I am paying attention all the time!” And if the 
poor Doctor then answered in his timid voice: ‘‘But I can see 
very well that you are doing something else; you are not even at 
your desk,” he would find himself set right amid peals of general 
laughter: “Surely you must be mistaken, Herr Doktor; don’t you 
see that I am here at my desk, with the book before me?” Or again, 
when he could no longer hear his own voice in the general up- 
roar, he would stop speaking altogether for a time and stand in 
silence behind his desk or at the blackboard, gazing with an in- 
describably woeful mien at the roaring sea that was the sekunda 
—waving, surging, scuffling, brawling. If his continued silence 
succeeded at last in restoring quiet for a moment, he would re- 
sume the thread of his demonstration in a low and trembling 
voice, only to have it drowned out again before long. I now can 
hardly bear to recall that expression of complete helplessness in 
his eyes, which in those days we saw fixed upon us without feeling 
any shame or pity. 

Monsieur Demory, a Frenchman, completes the number of my 
teachers. He was not a member of the faculty and took pains to 
emphasize the fact. In the town he was popular as a private tutor, 
and that was also the spirit in which he dealt with his French les- 
sons at the gyninasium—^s if it were private tuition tliat had hap- 
pened to come his way. His German was very poor, and he always 
spoke French during the lesson, addressing us cither Messieurs 
or Meine ’erren. In the discipline and ])rogress of his class he took 
no interest whatsoever— quite in accordance with the maxim of 
private teaching: you pay the bill; I give you lessons; see what you 
can make of it! Vanity was written large on his face. His elegant 
and carefully manicured hands, bedecked with rings, were al- 
ways petting his pendulant long whiskers, reddish-fair in color, 
while he told us anecdotes in his native Paris accent, with a sac- 
charine smile that exposed his faultless teeth. One could not help 
siiaring the gusto with which he let his well-turned phrases glide 
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over his lips. His anecdotes did not do us any great harm; lor 
most of us were not listening and would hardly have been able 
to follow him. 

Proceeding now to give a brief account of my years at the gym- 
ncLsium, I cannot but preface it by the confession that I am un- 
able to look back on that period with the satisfaction with which 
my memory dwells on the days of my boyhood at Langenhorn. 
They were years of alienation from my true self— years in which 
I gave myself up to a wild and reckless life, for which I was to 
suffer the pangs of bitter self-reproach for a long time to come; 
even now an after-taste of disgust still lingers in my mind. The 
enthusiastic interest I had felt for my studies gradually giew less 
and was replaced by the indolent performance of the daily task 
for the school. The burning desire for knowledge which had torn 
me away from my fatlier’s house and calling was extinguished, 
not to be rekindled again until years later. Undoubtedly this un- 
toward change was largely due to my being so suddenly trans- 
planted into entirely unfamiliar surroundings. Bereft of the pro- 
tective inhibitions and steadying influences surrounding me in 
the home of my parents, with all its demands and obligations, 
and tlirown back on my own resources and discretion during the 
most critical period of my development, I lost that secure balance 
which had been safeguarded until then by my own blessed ig- 
norance about myself. Not without long continued struggles and 
painful experiences did I succeed in regaining firm ground, with 
calm judgment and self-discipline now taking the place of that 
former spontaneous and unsophisticated clarity of life and pur- 
pose. 

During my first year at Altona, while I was in the sekunda, my 
work and progress might still have passed muster. The industry 
and application to which I had been accustomed at Langenhorn 
was still holding out to some degree; and to come up to the re- 
quirements of the school was easy enough. I still regularly at- 
tended to my home work, with the exception of mathematics 
and French, which were completely passed over. I even engaged 
in some private studies, reading Plutarch*s “Timoleon’* (in Dr. 
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Siefert’s edition) with a small circle of friends, and I also did 
some translating now and then. I spent most of my time during 
that year in the small circle just mentioned; its leader was the 
former pupil of a teachers’ training school, of whom I have al- 
ready spoken as one of the four candidates admitted with myself. 
His name was Schacht. He was far ahead of the rest of us, not only 
in years, but also in character and determination. It was he who 
kept the five of us together and guided us in all our doings. He 
always insisted on our taking a walk after school— cither along 
the shore of the Elbe in the direction of Blankenese or to the 
“Thief’s Pond,” to the north of Altona. We also took our mid- 
day meal together at the home of a private family, not far from 
the school, where a considerable number of the older pupils went 
to satisfy their hunger— not always quite successfully, it must be 
admitted— at the moderate cost of six shillings or forty-five 
pfennige. Our supper we usually ate, eat h by himself, at home. 
We always kept bread and butter and cheese or sausage in our 
cupboards, and we usually drank a cuj) of tea with our meal or in 
summer a bottle of light beer. Quite frequently, too, we had 
eatables sent to us from home, and whenever one of us had re- 
ceived a fresh parcel, his comrades always showed a commendable 
willingness to assist him, especially when friend Schacht had re- 
ceived one of his delicious smoked goose breasts. Still more fre- 
quently we were brought together by our fondness for a game of 
cards, which gradually became a veritable passion. It was not 
unusual for us to play solo whist uninterriq)tedly for six or eight 
hours, until far into the night, during which our long pipes were, 
of course, never allowed to go out. One can easily imagine the 
condition of the air we had to breathe and in which the host had 
to sleep after the others had gone. I might add, however, that 
there was no drinking on these occasions; that did not begin un- 
til I was in the prima. So far I had been drunk only once, on the 
occasion of the fuchskneipe (freshmen’s carousal) held with the 
permission of the school, and that first experience of a katzen- 
jammer on the “morning after” had been horrible. Before that 
time I had never tasted Bavarian beer, or only a mouthful once 
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at a horse fair at Niebiill, which tasted abominable, I thought. So, 
naturally, when with suicidal courage I now endeavored to live 
up to the drinking rules embodied in the komment, which was 
carried out with an unbelievable show of importance, I was soon 
done for. The next morning saw me sitting at my desk in the class- 
room, a prey to such unutterable feelings that I despaired of my 
life; I could have sworn that I should never again let a single drop 
of that disgusting beverage pass my lips. 

I have already mentioned that the sekunda was under the rule 
of Dr. Henrichsen, the Konrektor. He taught Latin, Greek, and 
German, l^tin composition occupied by far the most important 
place; it was the center of interest for the pupils no less than for 
the teacher. Dr. Henrichsen spike excellent I^tin and wrote an 
elegant style— a little affected, perhaps. The great event of the 
week was the iioiir during which he returned our exerzitien to 
us.^ These exercises in Latin composition constituted the chief 
business of our Saturdays and Sundays. We had to translate a 
chapter from Seiffert’s Matcrialien (Exercises in Latin Compo- 
sition), and our Latin version was expected not only to be free 
from grammatical mistakes but also to be written in a faultless 
style. The highest honor to which one could aspire was to have 
achieved the color latiuiLs. The class was always at breathless 
attention wliile tlicsc exercises were being returned to us. Most 
of us kept a statistical record of all mistakes that had been made 
—divided according to their gravity into “wholes,” “halves” and 
“quarters.” Dr. Henrichsen treated this matter as of the utmost 
importance. To each of us he read out a list of his mistakes, point- 
ing out the worst blunders and also any mistakes of special in- 
terest, giving occasion for some instructive comments or for a 
witty remark. If we had committed any grammatical blunders, we 
felt genuinely and deeply ashamed. But if anyone showed signs 
of exulting over his neighbor’s grosser lapses, thus trying to find 


* The exerzitien (plural of exerzitiiim) arc exercises worked out by the pupil at 
home; the externporalien (plural of extemporalc) mentioned on a later page are ex- 
ercises or test papers written in the class without the help of grammars, dictionaries, 
or other aids. 
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consolation for his own “halves’* and “quarters,** he was sternly 
set right. His own “halves,** he was told, really were the more 
serious faults: syntactical mistakes, incorrect sequences of tenses, 
Germanisms, ill-chosen expressions, and so forth; a wrong gram- 
matical form might just be a slip, while he himself had offended 
against the logic and spirit of the language of the Romans. There 
can be no doubt that these exercises greatly improved our under- 
standing and our linguistic capacity, quite apart from adding to 
our mastery of the Latin idiom. I am also convinced that, on the 
whole, the assessment of a pupil’s general ability on the basis of 
this particular performance was not so very far beside the mark. 
Speaking generally, the best Latin scholars were also in other 
respects the cleverest and ablest pupils. Leaving mathematics 
aside, I think that for measuring the general intellectual capacity 
these exercises in Latin composition afforded a fairly reliable 
standard. 

As compared with these exerzilictij to which we devoted un- 
stinted diligence, and of which many of us were genuinely fond 
(although there were others who regarded them as the worst 
terror of the week), the Latin extemporalicn were of little ac- 
count. If I remember right, all we did was to spend an hour once 
a week in going through Nagelsbach/s Stilistik (Handbook ol 
Composition); on that occasion illustrative German sentences and 
passages were read out which had to be written down in Latin. 
Then one of us had to read his I^tin version aloud, to be criti- 
cized and corrected by other members of the class. 

The Latin authors we read were also turned to account for 
practice in composition, without, however, losing sight ol their 
own intrinsic value. Vergil, especially, had in Dr. Hcnrichscn a 
competent interpreter and tasteful translator. Cicero was also 
congenial to him, oratorical gilts being common to both. Livy 
we read with Dr. Lucht, the Direktor; but his lessons did not 
come up to the same level. 

It stands to reason that this method of teaching Latin can meet 
with success only if the pupils themselves rate the ability to write 
Latin as the scholar’s first and most essential art. For us this still 
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held good in every way, and Dr. Henrichsen saw to it that we 
remained true to our convictions. It is Latin, he used to insist, 
that makes the scholar; if he can write a good Latin style, the 
whole world is open to him. And there was nothing that could 
have raised a doubt about it in our minds. We therefore felt no 
(lualm in despising the modern languages as ])eing fit only for 
businessmen, not for scholars. Of mathematics we thought little, 
and of science wt knew nothing. Teclinology and industry had 
not yet been heard of in those days— at least not in the circles 
here concerned. Nor did we ever hear anything about school 
reform or overburdening. There was nothing to disturb us in 
our neo-humanistic convictions— the same which had dominated 
education in general and secondary schools in particular at the 
beginning of the century. The world of classical antiquity was 
regarded as the liaven of true refinement; to feel at home in it 
was the scholar’s privilege, and his Latin style was the badge and 
hallmark, as it were, of his scholarly attainments. 

In other parts of Germany these ideas had even then ceased to 
be valid in every respect. In Prussia the gymnasium had already 
abandoned the monopolistic prerogative of the classical studies 
by laying much greater stress on modern subjects. This had been 
necessitated by the totally different part it played in social life. 
In the two duchies the gymnasium served, as we have seen, almost 
exclusively the interests of pupils intended for the academical 
professions; to prepare them for the university was its first and, 
indeed, its only task. In Prussia, on the other hand, the system of 
privileges which had been established, more especially the priv- 
ilege of serving only one year in the army— things of which w^e 
knew nothing— had made of the gymnasium at the same time a 
school for the higher middle classes in general. Up to the tertia 
and sekiinda the greater part of its pupils were not intended for 
the university at all; they left the gymnasium as soon as they had 
obtained their military certificates,® in order to enter business 
life. It w^as this hybrid role, thus forced upon the gymnasium, 

« That is, after passing through the unter-sekunda. 
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which baffled the endeavors of L. Wiese’s educational policy and 
against which even Bonitz still struggled in vain. 

A new world has emerged since then. The new political na- 
tionalism has swept over Oermany like a huge tidal 'wave. New 
interests have been pushed into the foreground by industrial 
and commercial progress, advancing by leaps and bounds. Tlie 
world is now interested in the present; interest in classical antiq- 
uity is declining. The school is following in the wake of these 
new developments, and here and there youthful spirits are even 
trying to steal a march on them. But it is certainly true that when 
I was attending the gymnasium at Altona I should never have 
dreamed that some day it would devolve upon me to interpret 
these far-reaching changes to the world of teachers and educators. 
For in those days writing Latin was what I enjoyed more than any- 
thing else. 

Besides Latin and Homer, Dr. Henriclisen also taught German 
in the sekunda. During the first semester we read Schiller’s “Don 
Carlos” and during the second, Goethe’s “Hermann and Doro- 
thea.” Tt was my first acquaintance with Scliillcr and (k)cthc; I 
doubt that I had ever heard their names in my native village. 1 can- 
not say that they made any great impression on me. But I have a 
very pleasant recollection of the essays wc had to write on themes 
referring to the two works just mentioned— on the friciidsliip 
between Don Carlos and Marquis Posa, for exainj)le, and on the 
local surroundings in wliich the scene of Goethe’s epic is laid. 
Those were my first literary attempts of the kind, and I found 
great pleasure in collecting and organizing the material and then 
adding my own reflections. When my very first essay earned me 
some friendly words of appreciation, I felt greatly elated. 

In Greek we owed our successful progress largely to Dr. Siefert 
and to his energetic methods of teaching. His first aim was to 
give us a firm grasp of grammar. The irregular verbs were re- 
viewed from time to time with the aid of a small syno])tic list, 
until we had them at our fingers’ ends. The syntactical rules and 
etymological forms were fixed in our memory by means of the 
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exerzitien we had to do at weekly intervals. All this helped to 
smooth the way for the reading of the Greek authors. We read 
Lysias’s orations and Herodotus’s account of the Persian wars; in 
connection with the latter we sometimes had to attempt a trans- 
lation from Greek into Latin, the two languages thus being 
brought into a close relationship. Another subject which Dr. 
Siefert connected with the Greek authors we were reading was 
ancient history, which he also taught in the sekunda. Thus our 
minds were fiirnislied with vivid pictures, if only of a rather 
narrowly circumscribed period of Greek history. 

At the end of the first lialf year I was transferred, together with 
friend Schacht, to the higher division of the sekunda; and at 
Easter in 1864 we were promoted to the prima, thus again skip- 
ping a half year. Our advanced age and our Latin style probably 
constituted the principal reasons. Dr. Henrichsen dismissed us 
with cordial words and good wishes for our further progress in 
the primo. 

Whether this exceptionally rapid promotion was altogether in 
my best interests is a question I dare not answer in the afTirmative. 
For even though good reasons for it were not lacking and al- 
though I was e([ual to the demands of the prima, such conspicu- 
ous preferment was not without its great dangers. Any increase 
in one’s self-estimation, even if it docs not amount to conceit, is 
only too likely to result in a slackening of one’s efforts. The ad- 
vantage one has gained seems to justify one in taking things easy, 
which may go so far as to paralyze all energy. I did not escape 
any of these evil effects, and unfavorable external circumstances 
did the rest. The prima was overcrowded, there being thirty-six 
of us. The Dircktor was not energetic enough to keep such num- 
bers firmly in hand. As a rule he gave his whole attention to the 
upper division of the prima, to those of his pupils, that is to say, 
who were about to go in for the leaving examination.® The 


0 'I herc is no enuance cxaiiiinalion at the German universities. Instead, the cur- 
riculum of the higher secondary schools is terminated by a leaving examination— 
the ahiturientenexamen or abiturium—xfhich entitles the successful candidate to 
admission at any German university. 
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others, who were spending their first year in the prima, he almost 
treated as if they w^ere mere auditors who were quite welcome to 
profit from their presence during his lessons as much as they 
could. 

But the worst of it was that my promotion to the prima put an 
end to my association with my former chums and brought me 
into the company of some countrymen of mine, including a 
former school fellow from Langenhorn, who had so far treated 
me in a rather supercilious way. They had the advantage of me 
not only in years but also in personal experiences of various 
sorts, not always of a laudable nature, and they succeeded in 
making an impression upon me, so that I felt Haltered by their 
more intimate intercourse. I regarded it as incumbent on me to 
court their respect by joining them in all sorts of doings in which 
they were more versed than I was. There were also shadows cast 
by our earlier days at Langenhorn. My parents’ home had the 
reputation of being a “pious” house; I had often been teased 
about it in the village school. So now I deemed it necessary to 
ward off any suspicion of similar leanings on my own j)art, as if 
that would have been a disgrace. 

The period of my life thus ushered in could not be summed 
up more fittingly than by St. Augustine’s word: “I felt no shame 
in being shameless.” My work came to a complete standstill, and 
I gave myself up to a wild life, largely devoted to convivial pleas- 
ures, which smothered all my nobler ambitions and Iionest en- 
deavors. My teachers did not remain unaware of the change 
taking place within me; nor did they fail to admonish me on re- 
peated occasions. Dr. Siefert once made me come to his room 
and appealed to my conscience. My parents, too, were deeply 
grieved to see how things had changed; but there was nothing 
they could do either. At one time there was some talk of trans- 
ferring me to another school, but nothing came of it. 

The blame for my thus going astray was my own. Nevertheless, 
I cannot entirely exonerate the school and more especially Dr. 
Lucht, the Direktor. Toward the pupils of the prima, “his” prima, 
as he called it, he observed an attitude of unconditional con- 
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iidence. No one could deny, of course, that confidence is an in- 
dispensable prerequisite of sound relations between the teacher 
and his pupils. But he must not let himself be blinded to what is 
actually going on, and that is what happened to Dr. Lucht. He 
did not see what was there for everyone to see, and quite likely 
he did not want to see it. He could not bring himself to believe 
that the pupils of his prima were after all only tender young 
plants — in vitium flecti— every one of them, to speak with 
Horace. Our siammkneipe, that is, the restaurant where we reg- 
ularly met, especially those of us who were from out of town, 
was next door to the gymnasium. We went in and out quite 
openly, with our colored caps on our heads, at all hours of the 
day and night. Not a few of us would step round during recess 
and gather new strength for the next lesson by consuming a 
sandwich and either beer or spirits. The din we made, playing 
at nine pins in the skittle alley, or singing with our anything 
but melodious voices during our nightly carousals, must have 
echoed through the halls of the gymnasium. By day we were 
usually sitting round a large table right under the front window, 
in full view of the street, playing at dice, round after round. It 
is quite true that it would have been futile to prohibit our fre- 
quenting the restaurants. The conditions of life in the populous 
city and also the pupils themselves being what they were, this 
would only have driven us to other public houses. What should 
have been done was to suppress manifest excesses; and if not only 
the pupils’ wwk but also their faces had been scrutinized, either 
they would soon have had to mend their ways or they would have 
come to an open break with the school. But, of course, that would 
have meant public scandal, and this was to be avoided at any cost. 

Fortunately for me, that older Langenhorn boy left the gym- 
nasium after one year; he entered the university without passing 
the leaving examination, which at that time was still feasible 
in the two duchies. It was not to his benefit. Had he been re- 
quired to pass the examination, he would have had to pull him- 
self together and settle down to work; as it was, he never again 
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regained firm ground. After wasting long years at the university 
in a dissolute life, he emigiated to America, only to go to ruin 
and to his death. He v.as not without gifts or strength of mind. 
Wherever he happened to be, he exerted great influence on those 
around him, if only by a certain stateliness of his figure and 
demeanor. But he had no self-discipline and made his strong will 
subservient to misguided endeavors. That was the reason why his 
belated attempts to remodel his life could not avert his fate. In 
my personal relations with him I always felt a certain dissonance. 
Wiiile outwardly we were friends, there never was complete con- 
fidence between us. I could not get rid of an oppressive feeling, 
due to the fact that the qualities in wliich he excelled me were 
not altogether admirable ones. On his own part there was prob- 
ably an awareness of the intrinsic incompatibility of our up- 
bringing and disposition and a certain amount of envy, partly on 
account of my having outdistanced him at school. In the coming 
years we saw each other frequently at Langenhorn during vaca- 
tions; and after I had found myself again I was able to face him 
in a spirit of complete independence, and we had some serious 
talks together. I remember saying to him on one such occasion: 
“Our choice now lies between working or going to ruin!’* He did 
not deny it, but our ways went farther and farther apart. 

For this reason my third and last year at the gymnasium took on 
a much more hopeful asjject than tlie second, which I regard as 
the time of my deepest degradation. My passing on to the upper 
division of the prima and the impending leaving examination 
supplied a salutary external stimulus to settle down to work, but, 
even so, what I accomplished remained a long way behind what 
I might and ought to have achieved. Nevertheless, I succeeded in 
re-establishing my reputation with the teachers to some degree, 
and the next six montlis were profitably spent in reviewing and 
adding to my knowledge, especially in the fields of history and 
literature. The teachers in the prima were the same as in the 
sekunda with the difference that the Direktor and the Konrek- 
tor had changed places. Dr. Lucht, being the Ordinarius of the 
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primaj now gave most of the instruction in Latin, Greek, and 
German; but Dr. Henrichsen and Dr. Siefert also had a share 
in it. 

Latin composition, though again treated as the most important 
subject, did not dominate the interest of the pupils nor the ap- 
praisal of their achievements so exclusively as it had done in the 
sekunda. Forbiger’s Uebungsbuch (Kxercises in Latin Compo- 
sition), which we now used for our exerziiien, did not in our 
opinion call for anything like the same effort and concentration 
of thought as Seiffert s book. In returning these exercises to us. 
Dr. Lucht neither classified nor even added up our mistakes and 
did not discuss them at all. He merely graded our work by 
numbers.’^ We always had the impression that these numbers 
tallied with the pupil’s general standing rather than wrth the 
actual quality of his w'ork, and this also held good for the Ger- 
man essays, the puj)ils of the upper division always receiving the 
higher marks, from No. i down. Nor did we ever feel sure if or 
when he would return our w'ork to us. There can be no doubt that 
in the sekuTida Dr. Henrichsen had been much more successful 
in holding our attention while he criticized our work, and in 
making us stand in awe of his marking. Once in a while we also 
had to write a Latin essay. But these essays were usually little 
more than a patchwork of such passages from our Latin authors 
as we happened to remember, and therefore their value re- 
mained far below that of the exerziiien. 

If we had not read Plato’s and Cicero’s philosophical writings 
at too lagging a pace, I might have been interested in them and 
also in Dr. Lucht’s interpretation. Through that entire year three 
hours were devoted every week to Plato’s “Phaedon,” the only 
work of his I read at school. This slow rate of progress made any 
concentration on the real content quite impossible—I do not 
know wiiether to say “in spite’’ or “on account’’ of the fact that 
Dr. Lucht always painstakingly resumed the thread of the dis- 
course. It must, of course, be conceded that this particular work 

7 Nos. 1-5. corresponding to the first five letters of the English alphaher, as used at 
American colleges, or of the Greek alphabet, as used at some English colleges. 
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of Plato is unbelievably dull in places; probably the only way for 
a modern reader to get through these parts is by rapidly scanning 
them in translation. In addition to Plato we read the first book 
of Thucydides and some orations by Demosthenes, including 
that “On the Crown.** Both these authors gave Dr. Lucht op- 
portunities for instructive comments on a great variety of topics 
of antiquarian interest. 

His instruction in German did not bear much fruit. Instead 
of reading more German authors with us in the prima, Dr. Lucht 
gave us lectures on the history of German literature, based on a 
short compendium by Pischon, which he supplemented by de- 
tailed biographical information— I remember especially some of 
the eighteenth-century writers: Gerstenberg, Hamann, Herder. 
In my opinion we did not profit much from these lectures; w^e 
ought to have read more of the poetical works tliemselvcs. Per- 
haps we were expected to do so; but the difficulty of procuring 
such books was in itself enough to deter us, for in those days 
there were no inexpensive popular scries. Frequently, too, this 
lesson was omitted altogether, and then we usually spent the hour 
in the bowling alley of the adjoining restaurant. Thus our Ger- 
man essays lost all connection with the reading of literary works, 
and we were given themes of a reflective, moralizing, or j)hiloso- 
phizing nature, which all too often lay beyond our mental ho- 
rizon. 

The teacher to whom I owed most in the prima was Dr. Sic- 
fert. In the subjects which he taught it was almost imjiossiblc for 
anyone to shirk work altogether. As far as the other teachers were 
concerned, we scarcely ever troubled to prepare our lessons at 
all. There being so many of us, one’s turn for translating aloud 
came only once in a long while, especially in Dr. Lucht’s lessons. 
He had a method, moreover, of calling our names which enabled 
us to figure out pretty exactly on what day everyone’s turn would 
come. But that would never have done for Dr. Siefert in his 
Greek lessons, to which hardly anyone ever came quite unpre- 
pared. We read a number of Greek tragedies: the two Oedipus 
dramas by Sophocles, as well as his Antigone and Euripides*s 
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Iphigenia Taurica. Dr. Siefert’s interpretation was profound and 
instructive. He had traveled in Sicily and visited Athens, and he 
was well informed about the Greek theater. Otfried Muller had 
been his teacher, and he spoke with deep emotion of Muller’s 
grave on tlie hill of Colonus, when the story of Oedipus took us 
there. Those were profitable hours. During the last half-year my 
interest was further stimulated by the fact that I had picked up an 
edition of Sophocles’s Antigone by G. Hermann, from which I 
sometimes quoted variant readings. Frequently Dr. Siefert dis- 
cussed these at some length. There is perhaps nothing more con- 
ducive to leading a student to a deeper understanding of an 
author than the discussion of a well-chosen varielas leciioniirn 
with the reasons for and against each version. I well remember 
how Dr. Henrichsen once made us discuss in this manner the dis- 
puted passage in Horace’s first satire: miles gravis annis or gravis 
armis, with reasons pro and con. 

Dr. Siefert also continued to give the instruction in (Jrcck 
grammar with its accompanying exercises in composition, and he 
saw to it that we did not forget anything. Almost invariably, when 
he returned our exercises to us, he had to encounter the same 
malicious spite— whether it was intentional or not, I cannot say— 
to wit, wrong accents on the enclilica, especially the vexatious 
Tc. This always annoyed him extremely, sometimes to the point 
of a violent explosion of temper. 

In Dr. Siefert we also had an excellent and very thorough 
teacher of history. The curriculum of the prima comprised the 
Middle Ages and the modern era down to 1815. We used a text- 
book by PQiz; but on all the more important periods Dr. Siefert 
gave us lectures of his own, speaking without notes. If he could 
not boast of an elegant style, the contents were well thought out 
and based on independent researches, sometimes even on the 
original sources. We took notes on our own initiative as well as 
we could, which was in itself very useful practice. Then at home 
we arranged the subject matter in tabular form. In a stout exer- 
cise book of quarto size ^ve provided two columns, one for do- 
mestic and one for foreign affairs, in which we then entered the 
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principal events with their respective dates-an excellent help to 
the memory. Every four weeks there was a review, in which ques- 
tions and answers had to follow each other in rapid succession. 
Nor was there any omission condoned in the general review at the 
end of each semester. In this manner the way was prepared for 
the review of the entire history from the beginnings to the nine- 
teenth century— one of the requirements for the leaving examina- 
tion. For thus we had a brief outline of the principal events and 
dates, to which we could turn for information at a moment’s 
notice. Even though many individual items of this survey may 
have slipped from my memory since those days, its main features 
have remained intact in my mind, and the recollection of the 
fading details can be revived at any time. I owe Dr. Siefert an 
everlasting debt of gratitude for his thoroughgoing method of 
teaching history: he provided me with a very reliable foundation 
for my own researches, most of which have been of an historical 
nature. Any skill I may have shown in defining and character- 
izing the successive periods of historical development has grown 
out of Dr. Siefert’s teaching. 

He also gave us a survey of the history of ancient literature, 
both Greek and Roman, and of the “antiquities,” this latter term 
being more or less synonymous with “public law.” He dictated 
to us brief outlines of these subjects, which were then explained 
and discussed at gieater length, as opportunity served. All this 
was really an anticipation of university teaching, but we enjoyed 
it and profited by it. Needless to say, faithful study and review 
were strictly required in these subjects as well. Dr. Siefert’s com- 
pact and comprehensive outlines have been of great service to 
me, and some of their contents I remember to this day. 

I will not enlarge upon the other subjects of instruction, ex- 
cept to say a word of appreciation about Dr. Henrichsen’s lessons 
on Horace. I think they explain the liking I have always had for 
this poet, especially for his Satires and Epistles. Though hardly 
poetry in the true sense, they are of great charm on account of 
their sparkling, witty, rambling discourse— a charm which is en- 
hanced by the quaintly dislocated order of words incidental to 
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Latin versification. And after all there is many a golden grain of 
true wisdom scattered throughout his blithe and spirited lines. I 
cannot say as much about Tacitus, whom we also read; I learned 
to appreciate him only in later years. 

The modern languages we regarded as a negligible quantity. 
The French lessons pursued their dreary way under Monsieur 
Demory— “Demo'ry,” with the accent on the second syllable, as 
he insisted again and again, when, to his great annoyance, we 
pronounced it “De'mory.’* Nor did we make any substantial prog- 
ress in English under Mr. Kirchhoff; Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra was too difficult for most of us. 71ie Danish lessons 
were devoted to Ingemann’s novels; before the beginning of each 
lesson my advice and help in translating was always in demand. 
Mathematics, physics, and geogiaphy, botli general and topical, 
dragged on their weary course under Dr. Scherenberg. At the 
approach of the leaving examination I tried to recover the lost 
ground in mathematics, but my efforts were futile, as was not to 
be wondered at under the circumstances. In physics and geog- 
raphy I did a little better, these being subjects that were by no 
means uninteresting to me; indeed, in geography I had been 
passionately interested in my earlier days. And thus, by studying 
the textbooks rather than by attending to Dr. Scherenberg’s in- 
struction, I managed to become one of the pupils for whom he 
entertained some hope. I might say that his teaching liardly went 
beyond reading, paraphrasing, and explaining what was printed 
in the textbooks. In physics the experiment did not serve as the 
starting point, bringing the phenomenon to be explained under 
the pupil’s own observation, but came limping after the the- 
oretical explanation, like a mere confirmation of the latter that 
might just as well have been dispensed with. The class met every 
four or six weeks in the Great Hall—ostensibly to witness physical 
experiments (which were by no means always successful), but 
actually for no other purpose than to use the ampler space and 
less familiar surrounding for perpetrating new and more pre- 
posterous tomfooleries. 

Thus the time came at last for the abiturientenexamen. It 
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caused us no worry, lor we knew on the whole how we stood. The 
verdict rested with our own teachers. For those were not yet the 
days of the visiting Royal Commissioner, furnislied with author- 
ity to revise the marks given by the teachers and, on the basis 
of his own impressions, to reject any candidate, even though they 
had attested his maturity. The only visitors who attended the 
oral examination were a few prominent citizens of Altona, in- 
cluding the Mayor and the Provost. They posed as educational 
leaders, but the role which they actually played was that of silent 
observers. The written examination included a l^tin and a Ger- 
man essay, an exercise in Latin composition and test papers in 
mathematics, physics, history, and German literature. In the two 
latter subjects these test papers also assumed the form of essays— 
that in German literature being on “Herder’s Life and Works’* 
and that in history on “Frederick Barbarossa’s Relations to Italy”; 
I had all the details of his Italian expeditions at iny lingers’ ends. 
The German essay proper was on the theme “Do Not Believe All 
You Hear Nor Tell All You Know Nor Do All You Can.” In 
solving our mathematical problems we unblushingly resorted to 
cribbing. Otherwise most of us would have had to hand in blank 
pages. The oral examination began early in the morning and 
lasted until late in the evening; its result was as satisfactory as 
that of the written examination. There were, I think, eleven of 
us, nine of whom, including myself, received the first note (“com- 
pletely mature”), and two the second. That the standard by which 
our achievements were measured was not so very strict may be 
inferred from what has been said. There were, it is true, a con- 
siderable number of talented pupils that year. Some of them had 
intentionally prolonged their stay in the prima for the sake of 
a substantial scholarship, which was gianted only every third year, 
and which was just about to be awarded again. But on the whole 
the “complete maturity” attested on our leaving certificates was 
of a rather modest description. In my own case, my attainments 
in the two classical languages and in history might have satisfied 
a fairly exacting judge. But what I knew in other subjects, Ger- 
man literature, for example, was little enough and in one or two 
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cases did not go beyond what I already knew when I first arrived 
at Kiel from Langenhorn. 

I cannot say that it was with a heavy heart that we took our 
leave of the Christianeum, with its bleak old walls and its narrow 
classrooms, nor even when we bade goodbye to our teachers, 
grasping their hands for the last time. Gratitude toward the 
teachers of our school days is of tardy growth. For a long time I 
thought of those years with repugnance. But today I cannot re- 
call the men who were my teachers at Altona without gratitude, 
to every one of them for their unstinting patience and good 
will, and to some of them for tlieir sincere zeal in furthering my 
progress. If that furtherance was not all it might have been, I 
can only repeat: the blame was mine, not theirs. In fine laus!— 
this inscription over the portal of the central building of the 
Christianeurn would form a fitting headline of the present chap- 
ter, inasmuch as it deals with my preparation for the university; 
and it would do equally well as a summing up of the work of my 
teachers. 

Let me add a few words about the political happenings and de- 
velopments, which naturally did not leave our own feelings and 
doings unaffected. When I first came to Altona during the reign 
of Frederick VII, the United State of Denmark was still intact in 
its entirety; but it was approaching its end. Political relations 
were strained: between Denmark and the two duchies, between 
the German Confederation and the Duke of Holstein, between the 
smaller states and the two great German powers, between Prussia 
and Austria, between the King of Prussia and his people— noth- 
ing anywhere but hostility and distrust! And therefore we pupils 
felt it our duty, as good Germans, to manifest our hostility 
toward anything Danish wherever we could. Thus we would an- 
noy the Danish soldiers garrisoned at Altona by jostling them, 
so that they had to step down from the sidewalk. We also used 
to make fools of the Danish customhouse officers posted around 
the territory of the free port of Hamburg and Altona, whenever 
we passed their line, by making our overcoats bulge so as to 
arouse their suspicion that we were carrying dutiable articles. 
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Then, if they challenged us, we resented the charge with a great 
show of indignation. On October 18, 1863, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Leipzig was celebrated throughout Germany, 
and WT were in no mind to be found lagging behind, in spite or 
rather because of the order that had been issued forbidding our 
participation. In the dusk of the late evening, pupils of the gym- 
nasium, intermingling with members of athletic clubs, could be 
seen wending their way by devious routes to the height of a hill 
near Bahrenfeld, about an hour s walk from Altona. They brought 
with them a large tub which had contained tar, and they now 
set fire to it, placing it on a heap of faggots while singing pa- 
triotic songs. Suddenly there was a commotion, and the rumor 
spread that the police were coming. At once the crowd scattered 
in all directions; it was late at night when my friend Schacht and I 
got safely home by roundabout ways. 

In November, Frederick VII suddenly died. That he must re- 
main the last king of Denmark who was at ihe same time Duke 
of Schleswig and Holstein was a matter so definitely settled in 
our minds that we felt no need for any inquiry into the legal and 
political aspects of the question. Events now followed one another 
in rapid succession. First of all the “Execution” decreed against 
Denmark by the German Diet was carried out in the Duchy of 
Holstein, with the result that the hated Danish uniforms dis- 
appeared, while Hanoverian and Saxon forces made their entry. 
There was a display of blue-whitc-rcd and black-red-golcl flags 
from all windows, and we wore sashes and cockades in the same 
colors. We devoured the patriotic dailies and reveled in hopes 
and good resolutions. Prince Frederick VIII of Augustenburg, 
who had been proclaimed Duke of Holstein, had arrived at Kiel 
and was said to be coming to Altona. There was some talk that 
on such occasions it was the traditional privilege of the pupils of 
the sekunda and prima to wait on the Duke at table, and we were 
determined to insist on our rights, but fortunately our services 
were not required. Nor were we called upon to serve in the ducal 
army, steps for the formation of which were then being taken 
in Hamburg. I seem to remember that a list of volunteers was at 
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one time circulated among us and that we attached our names to 
it; but who started it or what became of it, I cannot say. We never 
failed to attend the patriotic lectures which Professor Aegidi de- 
livered during that winter in the Great Hall of the Johanneum. 
His real subject was the liistory of the Wars of Liberation; but he 
frequently entered into questions of politics and public law with 
special reference to contemporaneous events. Thus I remember 
how once he made it clear to us that Frederick VIII’s claim to the 
Duchy of Holstein had by no means been nullified by his father’s 
renunciation of all rights on behalf of himself and his family. 
That might hold good, he pointed out, in private law, but on no 
account in public la^v, since the right of the Prince was limited 
by the right of the State to its dynasty. 

In February, 186^, Prussia and Austria went to war against 
Denmark. I still seem to see the Austrian dragoons of the Liech- 
tenstein regiment in their white mantles, which in the light of 
the flickering gas lamps contrasted effectively with the black walls 
of the time-worn houses, as they entered the town on their way 
from Hamburg. Another time I saw some regiments of the Prus- 
sian Guards marching through the streets, with the ornaments on 
their helmets glittering in the bright sunlight. It was not long 
before ihe news was received with great jubilation that the Danes 
had been expelled by the combined Austrian and Prussian forces 
from the formidable fortifications of the Dannexnrke. After the 
storming of Diippel the King of Prussia paid his first visit to the 
duchies. If I did not see the king himself, at least I saw the plumes 
waving on the helmets as ihe royal party was driving through the 
town. The political developments to which this royal visit was 
incidental corresponded neither to the wishes of the inhabitants 
of the two duchies nor to those of the great majority of the Ger- 
man people. The Duke was not recognized; the German Con- 
federation was ignored; the Hanoverian and Saxon troops were 
expelled. One day, as I was crossing the market place adjoining 
the town hall, I found a battalion of Prussian soldiers drawn up 
before the guardhouse, which was still occupied by Saxon troops. 
The tension was extreme. There was a rumor that the Prussians 
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had issued an ultimatum to the effect that the guardhouse would 
be stormed if it were not vacated by three o’clock. Fortunately it 
did not come to that; the Saxon troops received orders to with- 
draw. From that time Altona was garrisoned by Prussian soldiers. 
In the end the two duchies, instead of gaining their independence, 
were ceded by the Peace of V^ienna to Prussia and Austria. The 
unstable conditions to which this joint rule of the two leading 
German powers gave rise foreshadowed a war between them. In 
Holstein there was an ever growing feeling of hostility toward 
Prussia. The character of Bismarck’s rule in Prussia together with 
the hope that Austria might grant them independence under 
their own duke led the great majority of the people to embrace 
Austria’s cause. Among the regular visitors of our favorite restau- 
rant there was a red-haired little Jew, a Mr. May, who was re- 
garded as the political oracle of Altona; I often saw him there. 
He nourished a jiassionate hatred against Prussia and wnote on 
the political situation in the daily Allonaer Anzeiger from the 
Austrian point of view. When, by the Treaty of Ciastein, Hol- 
stein was placed exclusively under Austria’s administration, the 
inhabitants of Altona hailed it as great good ncwvs. The Austrian 
garrison met with a very warm reception. Their military concerts 
were extremely popular, and their officers were lavishly enter- 
tained in all social circles, especially on the part of the fair sex, 
nor can it be gainsaid that they knew how to make themselves 
agreeable. Bohemian beer w^as also imported at their instigation: 
the Leilmerilzer brew, on tap in a large garden restaurant in one 
of the principal streets, found general favor. We w^ent there on 
many an afternoon and liked it so much that we often stayed until 
late at night. 

One day the ChrisliancAim was honored by the visit of a high 
dignitary representing the new Austrian Administration. General 
Gablenz, the victor of Oversee— in the following year (1866) he 
was to add the victory of Trautenau to his laurels— had been in- 
stalled as the Austrian governor of Holstein and came to Altona 
on a tour of inspection, in wdiich he included our gymnasium. 
With his stately figure decked out in a gorgeous hussar uniform. 
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he came into our classroom and, liaving been introduced by the 
Direktor with deep obeisances, let his lively eyes rove over us. 
On the Direktofs question as to what subject of instruction would 
be most agreeable to His Excellency, he asked for the regular 
daily fare. We happened to be reading Thucydides, and I am 
quite sure that our august visitor did not understand a syllable of 
Greek. So he naturally cut matters short and proceeded to give 
us a brief address. After voicing his satisfaction with the condi- 
tion of the school and with our achievements, he let his speech 
culminate in a formal exhortation. I specially remember one pas- 
sage, delivered in his Austrian dialect, which might easily have 
shattered our enthusiasm both for Austria and for her representa- 
tive. Having dwelt on the gratitude we owed to our teachers and 
above all to our parents for sending us to such a good school, he 
continued: “Out there in the Reich I saw children picking up 
horse-dung on the highway; they had not been taught anything 
and had never gone to school!** His placing us on a level with 
those “children** was probably the most outrageous insult that 
had ever been leveled at our dignity as members of the prima. 

But even before then I had been transferring my sympathies 
more and more from the Ducal and Austrian to the Prussian side. 
I feel at a loss to give any exact reasons for it. A general spirit of 
opposition inborn in me may have had something to do with it; 
it has always made me side with those who have no advocates 
at all rather than with those who are in favor with everybody. As 
a native of Schleswig, 1 was probably guided also by the considera- 
tion that Prussia alone w^as able effectively to protect the two 
duchies and especially the more northern one against reversion to 
the Danish rule. A small independent state on the exposed border 
was really an impossibility. Thus, even before I left Altona, I had 
come to espouse the incorporation of Schleswig and Holstein in 
the Kingdom of Prussia and had stood up for that solution in 
many a heated debate. 



My University Studies 

1866— j8yi 

I N THE spring of 1866 I became a student at the University 
of Erlangen, together with two of my former schoolmates 
from the gymnasium at Altona, including my friend Schacht. I 
called for him at his native village, Neritz, near Oldesloe, and we 
made our southward journey together. It took us two days; we 
stopped at Leipzig and went to see the Fair on the Bruhl. I still 
remember how I arrived at Erlangen with five different kinds of 
German currency— Hamburg and Mecklenburg schillinge (a Prus- 
sian taler being equal to forty of the former and forty-eight of the 
latter), Prussian and Saxon groschen, and Bavarian kreuzer. The 
banknotes which my parents had given me were probably of a 
similarly miscellaneous description. In this way one carried the 
whole German misery in one’s pocket! 

How did I come to choose the University of Erlangen? I really 
cannot say. Perhaps I had some indefinite notions of the German 
South and of its student life; possibly also some vague rumors 
about the Erlangen theologians, who enjoyed a great reputation 
at that time; but certainly the report that living was cheap in 
Erlangen played no small part. For I had debts to pay off which 
for my circumstances were quite considerable. 

Following my original intentions I enrolled as a student in 
the Faculty of Theology, but without any inner urge, for my 
estrangement from religious life was almost complete. However, 
I consoled myself with the thought that it could do no liarm to 
find out how all those things which had been brought so close 
to my mind since early childhood might look in the light of 
scientific investigation. That they did not appear quite the same 
from that point of view as from the standpoint of the traditional 
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faith had not remained unknown to me, for had I not, with some 
of my friends at the gymnasium, been a subscriber to the Garten- 
laube? ^ 

Of much greater influence on my life at Erlangen was my join- 
ing the burschenschaft Bubcnruthia.® Again I am at a loss to say 
what motives guided me. The determining influence was prob- 
ably a hazy notion that the burschenschaft stood for Germany’s 
unity and greatness, together with a haunting feeling of the empti- 
ness of my existence, especially since my friend Schacht had joined 
the Uttenruthia, another students’ association. But of the real 
history of the burschenschaft and of its aims, its program, or its 
activities I knew little or nothing. And after all, what do young 
people really know about what they are doing? Not much more 
than a child does at its birth, knowing nothing of its parents or 
its people or the fate in store for it. How could life be lived 
otherwise? We are free to choose in little things; the great ones 
are foreordained. 

Our burschenschaft, named “Bubenruthia” from the little vil- 
lage of Bubenreiitli, a few miles to the north of Erlangen, in the 
valley of the Regnitz, where we had our beloved exkneipe (out- 
of-town resort) at tlie local inn, was one of the oldest burschen- 
schaften in Germany. With some half-enforced interruptions due 
to political supjjression, it dated back to the original German 
burschenschaft founded in 1817; the year of its own foundation 
was Another branch was the “Germania,” which had se- 

ceded from the “Bubenruthia” in 1848, having previously formed 
its radical wing in politics. With a membership never falling be- 
low half a hundred or so, the Bubenruthia was one of the strong- 
est among all so-called “col or- wearing” (farbentragend) students’ 
associations in Germany. All four faculties were represented in 


1 'File Gartnilauhe was an illiistiated w'cekly magazine, founded in 1853, and dis- 
liked in reactionary ciiclcs on account of its progressive views. 

2 'I'he Intrschenschaften at the various German universities were descended from 
the original burschenschaft, an association founded in 1817 at the University of 
Jena by students who had taken part in the wars of liberation against Napoleon. 
The members of the burse henschaf ten generally adhered to democratic or liberal 
principles, in contradistinction to the aristocratic and conservative korps. 
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its membership, theology being numerically the largest group, 
just as theological students preponderated in the university as a 
whole. The students of law and of medicine just about balanced 
each other, while those under the philosophical faculty fell be- 
hind: in our hurschenschaft their number was restricted to a 
few classical philologists. All the semesters were represented, the 
jungburschen (junior members) in their second, third, or fourth 
semesters being the most numerous; but there were some in their 
seventh or eighth semester. Many of the latter had continued 
their studies at other universities and had returned to Erlangen 
for their examinations. Most of our members hailed from Central 
and Upper Franconia, more especially from the old principality 
of Ansbach-Bayreuth and from Nuremberg, although the other 
Bavarian territories, such as Lower Franconia and the Palatinate, 
Swabia and the Upper Palatinate, were also represented. Hardly 
anyone, however, came from Bavaria proper, the home of the 
dynasty; and the same was true of Central Germany. North Ger- 
many was usually represented rather sparingly by some few of our 
members, although sometimes there were (juite a number. Two 
theological students, cousins by the name of Rehorn and Bunge- 
roth, from the Rhineland, became members with me; I met them 
frequently in later years. Among the older members there were 
none at all from North Germany, which made it rather difliciilt 
for me to feel at home. 

Life in the hurschcnschajt was under very few restrictions. The 
large membership left the individual much freer to dispose of 
his time and activities than is possible in smaller, or at present 
even in larger, associations. In those days we should undoubtedly 
have considered it intolerable, if not undignified, had each in- 
dividual member been oldiged to give up his entire day. Two 
convivial evenings during the week in town, the Saturday after- 
noon and evening at Bubenruth, and the daily fencing lesson— 
those were our only official duties, aj)art from occasional courts- 
of-honor and, later on, the regular students’ duels {mensuren). 
In all other respects we were free to dispose of our time as we 
chose. The lectures were attended fairly regularly by most of us. 
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and not a few, especially among the older students, also worked 
more or less diligently at home. To wind up one’s university 
studies by passing a creditable examination at the proper time 
was regarded as a duty toward the hurschenschaft itself; for it was 
proud of members who made their way in the world. Among my 
contemporaries at Erlangen there were several who attained to 
prominent and in some cases high positions in the civil service or 
in other vocations. Of course there were also those who devoted 
their days to drinking, cards, and loafing. But as regards drinking, 
there was on the whole no overindulgence; during our convivial 
evenings some restricted themselves to a few glasses of beer; others 
drank more, but serious drunkenness was not so very frequent, 
and outright rowdyism was hardly ever met with, nor would it 
have been tolerated. We cultivated a harmless gaiety, more or less 
of the vacuous variety known as geinutlichkeii. For general ques- 
tions of a philosophical, scientific, or political nature there was 
little interest. Our conversation mostly concerned our doings as 
students. Sometimes it dropped to the level of banter and prac- 
tical jokes; once in a wliile some members, especially medical 
students, would talk shop about their studies. Our external ap- 
pearance we regarded as of small moment. Plain living was still 
the general rule among tlie students; indeed, one miglit say that 
the hurschenschaft had adopted it as a principle, leaving dandy- 
ism to the korps. 

The village of Bubenreuth we regarded as the real home of our 
hurschenschaft. On Saturdays and Sundays the little village inn— 
our exkneipe—oxerliowed with our happiness and mirth. There 
was a spacious and attractive garden, containing a little summer 
house, known as the “salon,” and a large arbor, completely hid- 
den under linden trees, which was called the pferch. Indoors, 
Madame, the landlady, held sway. We all observed a very peculiar 
attitude of respect toward her, and no one ever departed from 
the custom of shaking hands and exchanging greetings with her 
in her kitchen, both on arriving and before leaving. Having wit- 
nessed the first beginnings of the Bubenruthia, she had a vivid 
recollection of its ups and downs and its individual members. 
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Her opinion as to whether a newly admitted fucks (freshman) 
would turn out all right was regarded as an oracle. Her husband, 
old man Mdrsberger (usually shortened to “Morsch”), had not 
much to say either in the management of the inn or in any deal- 
ings with us. Accidentally shot and crippled on some occasion or 
other by one of our members, he could usually be found sitting 
on a bench near the stove. He was widely known for his rudeness. 
With him and his two grown-up sons we used to thee-and-thou 
one another. In fine summer weather the walk to Bubenrcuth, 
either through woods or along a shipping canal, was a favorite 
excursion among well-to-do Erlangen families. On such occasions 
the garden was gay with colors, and sometimes we ai ranged games 
for the young ladies to take part in. In winter we retired to the 
“salon” or in very cold weather to the taproom, where the local 
farmers were sitting in the corner near the stove. The narrow 
space would then be crowded to suffocation, and anyone coming 
in from outside was for some minutes quite unable to discern 
anything in all the smoke and smother filling the room, scantily 
illuminated by tallow candles. It was always late at night when 
we returned to Erlangen, walking in larger or smaller groups 
through the pitch-dark forest, with our torches flaring. We took 
a special pride in taking our way through the railway tunnel, 
which was prohibited, and it is surprising that no one ever met 
with an accident, although many were not too steady on their 
legs. 

I spent three semesters at Erlangen. Although the conditions 
of my life there were on the whole pleasant enough, I cannot say, 
like so many others, that they are steeped in the roseate glamour 
of youthful memories. In part this was due to external circum- 
stances; but in the main I myself was to blame. There was no ra- 
tional purpose in my life, and even despite my apparent cheer- 
fulness, which on occasion might assume the form of boisterous 
gaiety, I never felt really happy. In the last analysis, boredom and 
ill humor, hidden though they may have been from the observer, 
predominated. As a native of Schleswig-Holstein, I had been wel- 
comed in the burschenschaft with open arms; for at Erlangen, 
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perhaps more than elsewhere, sympathy for the “forsaken kin 
played an appreciable part in the prevailing mental attitude and 
outlook. Nevertheless it was a long time before I managed to feel 
at home; in fact I never really did. 

During my first summer term the war between Prussia and 
Austria was going on, and Bavaria was allied with the latter. One 
evening we found our restaurant occupied almost entirely by 
Bavarian artillerymen. It was said that another students’ associa- 
tion had instigated them to pick a quarrel with us and give us a 
thrashing, our bursc/ienschaft being generally suspected of siding 
with Prussia. But there was no quarrel and no thrashing, for at 
that time the great majority of our members were as hostile to 
Prussia as anyone, and therefore we wxre soon on the best of 
terms with our guests. As I made no secret of my personal con- 
victions, I occupied a lone jxjst in political discussions; there were 
only one or two who did not altogether dissent from me, while 
others could find no words harsh enough and loud enough to 
voice their hatred of Prussia and of Bismarck. The first news of 
Austrian victories, afterward turning out to be false, were re- 
ceived with jubilation. But it was a short-lived joy, and when the 
real truth became known there soon ensued a sobering of the 
spirits, followed by a rapid change in the general attitude. With 
victory following upon victory, the Prussian army overwhelmed 
Austria’s forces at the beginning of July and then proceeded to 
sweep the troops of her allies from the field. The Bavarians, de- 
feated again and again, left Franconia unprotected, and one day 
toward the end of July the inhabitants of Erlangen were sur- 
prised to see a troop of Mecklenburg dragoons riding in. People 
thought it amazing to see this handful of horsemen, pistol in 
hand, ride straight through the town to the railway station and 
occupy it without asking anyone’s leave. They were soon followed 
by infantry, and on the next Sunday afternoon at Bubenreuth w^e 
had to our surprise an “enemy” as guest in our midst. He was a 
member of the “Arminia” at the University of Jena and was just 
serving his one year in one of the Rhenish regiments. These 
events were followed by a rapid change in the sentiments of the 
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burschenschajt no less tlian of the general population. Admiration 
for the vigorous efficiency of the Prussians, hitherto held in low 
esteem; memories of old historical connections with their dynasty; 
the common heritage of our Protestant faith; and, looming up on 
the horizon, especially in the perspective of the burschenschajt, the 
realization of the dream of a united Germany under a CJerman 
emperor— all these reflections led to a complete transformation of 
the prevailing political convictions. 

But even after things had settled down, the South German 
continued to regard the North German as an outsider, as he still 
does today, to which tlie present members of the same association 
can bear witness. Differences in regard to dialect are in them- 
selves enough to make matters difficult. At first it was not at all 
easy for me to understand students from Swabia or from the 
Palatinate, and it was the same with them. But even when this 
difficulty had been removed, there still remained a certain dis- 
like for the North German speech. Being literary German, free 
from dialect, it sounded intentionally affected to southern ears, 
as if the North German meant to flaunt his higher education and 
his superiority in the face of the simpler ways of the South. This 
made it impossible to feel really free and easy. Another reason 
was that most of the others shared common recollections of home 
life and school days, often occasioning innocent chat and banter, 
in all of which the North German had no part. Each individual 
table was usually occupied by a group of former sthoolmatcs, in 
an esoteric circle, as it were, where the outsider felt he was not 
wanted. Or if he did try to take part in the conversation, he 
would naturally divert it to more general topics and thus lend 
fresh color to the suspicion that he wanted to show off and play 
the snob. There was still another reason. In Bavaria leaving ex- 
aminations were held at the gymnasium only once a year in the 
autumn, and therefore the new members of the hurschenschafl 
made their appearance in annual batches, forming more or less 
self-contained groups, the so-called konfuchsien. Thus anyone 
entering, as I did, at Easter found himself standing between two 
such groups and not belonging to either. That in itself precluded 
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any possibility of his ever playing a prominent part in the asso- 
ciation. 

For all these reasons I could never quite get rid of a feeling 
that I was a foreigner in their midst. On some occasions, when 
hostile sentiments toward the North Germans found expression, 
especially during my second semester, when the Bubenruthia sev- 
ered its ties with the Alemannia at the University of Bonn, my 
feelings rose to the height of bitter anger, and I seriously thought 
of resigning my membership. But it never came to that, and I 
went on as before, often drowning my ill humor in beer or trying 
to overcome the vacuity of my mind by joining in a game. No one 
frequented the bowling alley so assiduously and persistently as I 
did, and for lack of other entertainment I also spent endless hours 
of boredom playing cards, taroc being the most popular game. 
But all these were only efforts to get rid of my own self, and they 
met with scant success. The painful sense of the futility of life 
never really left me for one moment. 1 lacked all serious content 
in my intellectual life. 

For that was the real trouble I I was studying theology, but to 
no purpose, and without any real interest in it. The aged Tho- 
masius’s lectures on dogmatics, which we wrote down verbatim 
from his dictation— interrupted at every turn by someone scrap- 
ing his feet on the floor, to signify that he could not keep pace— 
did not essentially go beyond what we had been taught at the 
village school or during our preparation for confirmation. My 
mother found my lecture notes, which I gave her to read, quite 
intelligible and in agreement ivith her own faith. Delitzsch, whose 
lectures on Genesis I attended, did not succeed in gaining my 
confidence cither. Quoting at length from treatises on biology, he 
would point out, for example, that snakes had invisible rudi- 
ments of legs under their skin, which in his opinion showed that 
not until the curse had deprived them of their organs of locomo- 
tion had they been condemned to crawl on their belly. Or he 
would figure out that the measurements of Noah’s ark corre- 
sponded in length exactly to those of the Royal Castle in Berlin, 
which made it quite plausible, he thought, that there could have 
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been space for so many animals and forage for them. Plitt’s lec- 
tures on the Acts of the Apostles I found equally unattractive. 
If my studies could have been directed by men like Strauss or 
Baur, theology might have roused my interest; but as it was I 
remained entirely indifferent to it. 

An attempt to get acquainted with philosophy met with no 
better success. I had enrolled for Fischer’s lectures on the History 
of Philosophy from Thales to Schopenhauer (sic), but I attended 
them only two or three times, and I do not think I missed any- 
thing I could have turned to any account. In what direction my 
own thoughts were moving may be gathered from a remark by 
another student of theology, with whom I once had a talk about 
such questions: “Really, Feuerbach has nothing on youl” Of 
Ludwig Feuerbach, who lived on the Bruckberg, in Nuremberg, at 
the time, I knew little more than the name; but I did not mind 
being compared to him, nor did I resent the reproach that I was 
a materialist. It was true enough: I was!— in so far as there was 
any unity in my thinking at that time. 

Of real work there was none during these three semesters. I 
attended the theological lectures fairly regularly— either by force 
of habit or to pass the time or because I saw others doing it— 
and took notes for the same reasons; but there was never a word 
that kindled a spark of interest. I read a few books on literature, 
history, and medicine. A medical student from the Palatinate who 
had his lodgings in the same house lent me his copy of Hyrtl’s 
“Anatomy” together with a human skull; I kept them a long time 
and gathered some knowledge from them. But there was no 
method and no purpose in such studies, and they could not give 
me any satisfaction. 

During my third semester the Bubenruthia and the Germania, 
tired of their long-standing feud and eager to let the sword “take 
the place of the cudgel” again, resumed their dueling relations. 
We now had mensuren regularly once a week, and my participa- 
tion introduced a new element into my life, which, if not exactly 
of an elevating nature, was an exciting novelty. I fought on three 
occasions, not without some luck and not without finding some 
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allurement in this sanguinary sport. But I never could boast of 
any great feats. 

When I left Erlangen, in August, 1867, and my slow train was 
carrying me homeward through the valley of the Werra, I could 
not but confess to myself that my first three semesters at the uni- 
versity were a dead loss. My mind was brooding over bitter mem- 
ories and over the anxious question: what next? If there had 
been at least some real enjoyment, even without any other gain, 
I might have let the matter rest there. But even of that there had 
been all too little. How smiling and promising this land of liberty 
had looked to me at Easter 1866, when my train was carrying me 
down the slope of this same inclined plain into Franconia, or a 
little later, when on one of the first balmy days of spring I was 
looking down into the valley of the Regnitz from the height of 
the RatsbergI And now— all turned into ashes! 1 felt deeply de- 
pressed. 

In October I went to Berlin to continue my studies there. What 
guided me in this decision was probably the renown of the uni- 
versity and the prospect of the life in the great city. What I was 
going to study there I did not know. Only one tiling was certain 
—not theology! I enrolled as a student under the faculty of philos- 
ophy in a vague hope of finding some lectures that would appeal 
to me.® My parents gave their consent to the change; no doubt 
they saw that, as far as theology was concerned, I was a failure. 

The next two semesters were a period of restless search, a time 
of bitter disappointments and harrowing feelings of aimless un- 
certainty. I was envisaging philosophy as the main subject of my 
studies: “love of wisdom’’— was it not what had first started me on 
this whole quest? But how to find the right approach? Harms had 
just come to Berlin; I attended his lectures on logic, but with 
little profit and very irregularly. Steinthal’s lectures on compara- 
tive philology 1 also gave up after a little while; they were too 
difficult for me. 1 read some part of Cberweg’s “History of Phi- 
losopiiy,” but did not find it at all to my liking, nor did I fare any 
3 See the last sentence of the note on p. 295. 
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better with H. Ritter’s “Encyclopedia.” I tried to hear Haupt’s 
lectures on Aristophanes’s “Clouds,” but he lectured in Latin, and 
I could not follow him. Feeling frustrated in everything I at- 
tempted and happening just then to fall in with some old ac- 
quaintances from Erlangen and Jena, I readily reverted to my 
former convivial habits. Not that I enjoyed this life in the least; 
its only purpose was, as Tolstoy once said, to dull my own mind. 
Vacation time at Langenhorn brought a beneficial interruption, 
but my unrest continued. I read a little in the old classics I found 
on my shelves, especially Horace, and also wrote some Latin once 
in a while, a diversion which had given me such pleasure in 
former times. But my depression persisted. 

Nor did it improve on my return to Berlin. I attended some 
lectures by Harms and by Droysen, but without much profit. I 
tried to read Plato’s works; but my Greek had become rusty dur- 
ing the long time of disuse. I found myself casting despairing 
glances at the row of eight volumes in Teubner’s edition: how 
was I to get through all these? The external conditions of my 
life also left everything to be desired. It was an unusually hot sum- 
mer, and my room, looking out on an enclosed court, was very 
hot and stuffy. Most of my former companions had left Berlin, 
and I felt very lonely. 

It was by a lucky accident that just then I happened to come 
across F. A. Lange’s recently published ‘‘History of Materialism.” 
It was the first book which I read with passionate and consum- 
ing interest. It was just what I needed. On the one hand, it helped 
me to carry the trains of thought which I had spontaneously be- 
gun to form to their conclusion by acxpiainting me with the great 
systems of materialistic philosophy from the eailiest down to 
those that were at that time the most recent. On the other hand, 
it pointed the way to a higher standpoint. For while the author 
gained my confidence by relentlessly insisting that a naturalistic 
conception of the universe was justified in a relative sense— in 
opposition, that is to say, to the antiscientific dogmatism of con- 
temporary theology— he also left no doubt in my mind that it 
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was impossible to rest satisfied with this point of view as the 
ultimate conclusion. His book proclaimed the victory of Kantian 
idealism over dogmatic materialism: no “object** without “sub- 
ject**— the world of the physicist being regarded as posited in the 
senses and the intellect of a thinking being. The lucid and lively 
discussion, not lacking in emotional and imaginative appeal nor 
disdaining the occasional use of a blunt and telling phrase, filled 
me with enthusiasm for the book and its author. 

The result was that I continued to follow his lead. Among the 
contemporary authors quoted by him Cberwcg seemed to en- 
joy his special appreciation. So 1 bought Oberweg’s “System of 
Logic,'* which had just been published, and devoted the summer 
vacation, spent as usual at Langenhorn— it must have been in 
1868— to a thorough study of this work. It engaged my interest 
and furthered my progress in many ways, not only by the able 
exposition of the system of logic, but also by the historical ac- 
count of the terminology and the discussions concerning the 
theory of knowledge. My courage began to revive and with it the 
hope that I might yet find my way and learn and do something 
worth while after all. Along with these studies 1 read Humboldt’s 
“Cosmos’* in an inexpensive edition and thus added to my knowl- 
edge in various fields. Apart from its historical chapters, I was 
specially interested in what it had to offer in the field of geology 
and cosmogony. It is quite true, of course, that I could have had 
the same at a much smaller expenditure of lime and labor if I had 
bought a short textbook. But the fact that I had to gather my 
information and organize it myself had a value of its own. And 
thus, when I returned to Berlin in the autumn of 1868, I was 
in a much more hopeful frame of mind and fully determined to 
go to work with a will. First of all I joined Trendelenburg’s 
philosophical seminar. Along with these exercises I heard his 
lectures on psychology and those by Harms on “Encyclopedia.** I 
also attended Steinthal’s lectures on comparative philology a 
second time, together with his course on introduction to psychol- 
ogy and philology, and, further, Bonitz’s lectures on Plato’s life 
and works. In addition I went to hear various public lectures in 
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the evening, including those by Dubois on physical anthropology 
and those by Diihring on political parties.^ 

That was the first semester during which I made any real prog- 
ress in my studies. I felt my mind reaching out in all directions, 
and now at last that feeling of unrest which liad tortured me for 
years began to abate. The incentives furnished by the lectures 
and my own extensive reading happily combined in advancing 
my inner development and clarification. 

Of great importance was my joining Trendelenburg’s seminar 
on Aristotle. I had hesitated to apply for admission because I 
feared that as a beginner I should find the work too difficiilt. But 
I soon found myself pleasantly surprised; for I saw that what the 
others achieved, even members of longer standing, I could also 
manage and— so it presently seemed to me— perhaps a little more. 
Trendelenburg’s attention was soon attracted by a solution I had 
worked out in writing of a problem he had set concerning a text- 
ual difficulty. Not that my solution met with his approval. The 
passage in question was in the Second Book of Aristotle’s “Phys- 
ics,” and my idea was to emend it by eliminating some words which 
occurred a second time on another page. My suggestion was that 
these words had found their way first from the text of that other 
page to its margin and from there into the text of the page with 
wliich w'e had to deal. Trendelenburg thought this solution too 
arbitrary; in his opinion the difficulty could be met by an inter- 
pretation. But even so my name had been brought to his notice, 
and he had seen that I meant to join in the work of the c lass in 
good earnest. His attention may also have been attracted by my 
bulky text. I had immediately purchased the four huge volumes 
of Bekker’s edition and now regularly carried my mighty tome 
to the University twice a week. Anyway, socm after Christmas, to 
my intense surprise, I received an invitation from him to an eve- 
ning party. Apart from the social gatherings I had attended at 
Langenhorn, it was the first invitation of the kind I had ever 
received, and I felt very shy and awkward about it. I accepted it 

4 “Public" lectures in this sense are intended for students of all faculties, and no 
fee is charged for attendance. 
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solely for the reason that I did not know how to refuse and had 
not the courage to do so. That was the beginning of my social 
intercourse in the hospitable home of this kindly family— an inter- 
course from which other personal relations were soon to branch 
out in all directions. 

During all the years in which Trendelenburg conducted his 
seminar, Aristotle’s writings regularly formed the subject matter. 
To renew the Aristotelean philosophy and to elaborate it in ac- 
cordance with modern ideas was the task he had set himself as the 
great work of his life. In Aristotle he had found a congenial 
thinker. He shared not only his tcleologic idealism but also his 
predilection for detailed empirical research and more especially 
his habit of connecting his thoughts with those of earlier thinkers 
and with the language. Indeed, so completely did he feel at one 
with tlie thinker of his choice that in his lectures on the history 
of philosophy he never failed to extol Aristotle as the philosophus 
pereinih with all the enthusiasm of a neo-scholastic. Aristotle’s 
reign, he used to say, had lasted through two millennia— I still seem 
to hear his emphatic words: “down to our own days!” 

This attitude was apparent also in the way in which he con- 
ducted his seminar, which I attended through three semesters. 
Aristotle’s “Physics,” “Metaphysics,” and “Ethics,” were read as if 
they were textbooks. The Greek was read, translated, and inter- 
preted (by reference to the context and to other passages) in very 
small portions— much as a classical author is read at school. Critical 
comments on Aristotle’s views and their value he avoided, nor did 
he encourage them on the part of his students. Not that he alto- 
gether refused to entertain them; but he always restricted himself 
to a brief defense of his philosopher and then called our attention 
back to the text in hand. At that time this method did not always 
find favor with me; I should often have preferred to hear and also 
to say something about the philosophical problems themselves. 
Nor can there be any doubt that such a more “philosophical” 
treatment of the text could be highly profitable; in the case of a 
modern philosopher it would quite automatically and inevitably 
become the method of choice. But, after all, Trendelenburg was 
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probably right in largely restricting himself to a “philological” 
treatment and interpretation of the text. The student is bound to 
find the Aristotelean concepts at first so foreign and difficult that 
it takes him a long time to learn how to handle them and think 
in them. It therefore was a sound pedagogical principle to take 
care that the steady practice needed to that end was not inter- 
rupted and thwarted, as it were, by a critical discussion of the 
philosophical contents. One has to learn things before one can 
criticize them; and since young people are always more ready to 
criticize, the teacher will do well to lay the stress on the learning. 

In his personal intercourse with the members of his seminar 
Trendelenburg was urbanity personified. He did not treat them 
in a superior way or like pupils at all, but rather as co-workers 
and sharers of his thoughts. Sometimes, I think, he was almost 
too patient in the face of indolence and incompetence. As the 
group was usually small, a personal relation soon developed be- 
tween the individual members, as well as between them and the 
teacher. It was here that 1 first met Christian Bclger, with whom 
a long and intimate friendship was to unite me in the coming- 
years. We also saw each other occasionally at Trendelenburg’s 
house; he was obviously pleased at bringing young men together 
who in his opinion had something to give to each other. 

I gladly admit that I owe a very great deal to those exercises in 
Trendelenburg’s seminar— much more than I thought at moments 
when a discussion of the philo.sophical contents would have been 
more welcome than a philological interpretation. Above all, they 
helped me to regain assurance and perseverance in my work, for 
they provided me with a goal and with an inducement to strive 
for that goal: to master the concepts and terminology of the 
Aristotelean philosophy. Odd and unpalatable as his “Physics” 
appeared to me at first— especially his doctrine of the four causes 
in the Second Book, which we were reading— I gradually suc- 
ceeded in penetrating far enough into its meaning to sec that all 
these formulas have an inherent rationality of their own, however 
uncongenial they may seem to our modern way of thinking. To- 
day I regard it as a great gain that Trendelenburg made us study 
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Aristotle’s works so thoroughly. Had I begun with modern phi- 
losophy, I probably should never have found the way back into 
the past to that prototype of philosophical thought in the Western 
world. 

Among the lectures I attended during that winter 1 specially 
valued those by Bonitz, wlio lectured on Plato four times a week. 
He was the headmaster of the well-known Gymnasium zum 
Grauen Kloster and lectured at the University in his capacity as 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. If I am not mistaken, that 
was the first course of lectures he delivered at the university. In 
some respects they came nearer to perfection than any others I 
ever heard. He usually stood on the steps leading to his chair, 
leaning against the desk and remaining in that position for two 
hours without interruption— he lectured on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays from eleven a.m to one p.m.— while he gave us, with 
some notes on a few loose pages as his only help, a fluent and 
elegant discourse on the contents of one of Plato’s Dialogues. He 
could not have spoken with greater precision if the Dialogue had 
been enacted before his eyes while he graphically described its 
organization, its different parts, and the connection of the whole. 

Steinthal’s lectures were altogether different. He was in the 
years of his prime. Slender and small of stature, with his pale and 
narrow face framed by a full dark beard, he always delivered his 
lectures sitting on his chair. Sometimes he seemed to get con- 
fused and to lose himself in the multitude of papers spread out on 
the desk before him. He ^vas a slow speaker, and there were often 
long pauses during which he seemed to search for his thread. Even 
when he lectured continuously, the words seemed to hesitate on 
his lips. But all that did not prevent me from following his lec- 
tures with rapt attention. His course on introduction to psychol- 
ogy and philology opened up a wide vista in all directions. The 
course began with the physiological aspects, then took up the 
psychological problems, and concluded with the theory of lan- 
guage. Especially the psychological part I found highly instructive. 
Steinthal’s conception of the human mind centered in the idea of 
apperception, which he used especially in showing how in the 
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child s mind the language is gradually built up simultaneously 
with the system of concepts. His other course, on comparative 
philology, now also roused my interest to a high degree. The de- 
velopment of the various Indogermanic languages and the desa ip- 
tion of the civilization and culture of the original ancestral nation, 
as suggested by the words forming a common possession of the 
peoples descended from it-all this conjured up a dim but sugges- 
tive picture of the historical antecedents of this whole group of 
peoples and languages which made one’s imagination roam over 
immeasurable distances. 

The lectures I heard pointed the way to various other studies. 
Both Trendelenburg’s and Steinthal’s courses seemed to suggest 
a thorough study of physiology. So I bought Johannes Muller’s 
handbook and diligently plowed my way through its five volumes 
with so much profit that I am glad I did not prefer the short cut 
of a compendium. During that same winter I also studied Beneke’s 
philosophy. Dberweg’s high opinion of this author had drawn my 
attention to him. I first read his “Psychology,” which had just 
appeared, and then his “Metaphysics” and other works. Again I 
have no regrets. His very intelligible interjiretation of the prob- 
lems of epistemology and metaphysics enabled me to find my own 
way in these subjects. Indeed, up to a certain jK)int his ideas have 
had a lasting influence on my own, especially inasmuch as he 
rejected the phenoinenalistic character of our knowledge of our 
own mental life, thus transcending the standjxiint of Kant and 
rejoining the tracks of objective idealism— more or less in agree- 
ment with practically the entire German philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century. My study of his “Psychology” had preceded Tren- 
delenburg’s lectures on the same subject, which gave me a certain 
freedom in listening to the latter. For the definite categories with 
which my mind had thus been furnished enabled me to observe 
a critical attitude. What really helped me most was what today I 
should call the misleading imagery of Beneke’s psycho-physical 
descriptions— a striking anticipation, by the way, of the physiologi- 
cal construction now in vogue, which accounts for the mental 
processes by the occupation or nonoccupation of certain brain 
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cells. More than once I have in later life made this same observa- 
tion that the value of a certain book to a certain reader does not 
depend altogether on its intrinsic importance, but quite as much 
on the fact that he happens to come across it at the right time. 
No matter how valuable in itself, if read before the proper time 
a book may become a serious impediment to further progress. 
Kant’s three Critiques have that effect, I fear, only too frequently. 
They are likely to repel the beginner, leaving in his mind noth- 
ing but the impression that he is unfit for philosophy. That is 
why I deem myself lucky in having come upon the books I men- 
tioned— Lange’s “History of Materialism,’’ Uberweg’s “Logic,” 
and Beneke’s works— at just the right moment. 

My personal intercourse during that winter remained within 
narrow limits. Having completely withdrawn from my former 
convivial life and finding no friends who shared my taste for 
philosophical studies, I was mostly thrown back on my own com- 
pany— without, however, feeling unhappy about it. There was one 
pleasant exception, too, a friend from Erlangen, who was study- 
ing law, and in whose company I spent many an hour. We read 
three of Aristophanes’s comedies together in Greek: “Clouds,” 
“Knights,” and “Frogs.” 

The summer semester of 1869 I decided to spend at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. When I called on Trendelenburg to say goodbye, 
he made no secret of it that he disapproved of the step I was tak- 
ing. I think he was riglit: I ought to have gone on with the studies 
on which I had barely made a fair start. But that last hot summer 
in Berlin was too painful to recall, and I also felt an indefinite 
longing to see a little more of German lands and universities. So 
I persisted in my plans and I will not say that I regret it, even 
though the semester I spent at Bonn did not quite come up to my 
expectations. 

That applies in the first place to the lectures, from which I 
gained but little. Jurgen Bona Meyer, who lectured on materi- 
alism, could not compare with F. A. Lange either in his exposi- 
tion or in his critical comments. Nor were Usener’s lectures on 
the history of Greek literature of any great value to me. He had 
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led us to expect an account of die “organic growth” of Greek 
literature but then forthwith proceeded to amputate several im- 
portant members, including the development of philosophic and 
scientific thought. His enumerations of philological publications, 
already published or to be expected, may have been useful for 
philologists, but I should gladly have dispensed with them. His 
laborious way of lecturing without notes in a peripatetic, breath- 
less manner also became painful to me. So there remained only 
one among the more important courses which I attended fairly 
regularly: Bernays’s lectures on Lucretius. He lectured from three 
to four o’clock in the afternoon— hardly a propitious time in sum- 
mer and at Bonn! The number of students attending the lectures, 
never very large from the first, dropped to four or five, both 
Lucretius and Bernays proving unable to compete with the attrac- 
tions of the Rhine and the Seven Mountains. The decreasing at- 
tendance had ail unfavorable effect on his lectures. It was easy to 
see that the distinguished and perhaps a little conceited scholar 
thought it below his dignity to cast the pearls of his beloved 
science before that handful of students who were not even the 
same at each lecture. Especially the way in which he broke off, 
when the hour was over, strengthened that impression. No sooner 
had the clock in the lecture-room begun to strike than he stopped 
right in the middle of his discourse and walked out, as if regret- 
ting to have wasted even that much time on us. 

Sybel’s lectures on the history of the eighteenth century, given 
before a large audience, were a much greater attraction to me. I 
admired his lucid account of the political situation at any given 
time and his pleasing and penetrating delineation of the charac- 
ters of the leading personalities; I specially remember his account 
of Frederick the Great of Pru.ssia and Catherine 11 of Ricssia. I 
also attended a course of lectures by Aegidi, whom I had heard 
at Altona, on the German Customs Union (the Zollverein). The 
amount of patriotic eloquence he expended seemed hardly war- 
ranted by the subject matter. Someone had given me an introduc- 
tion to him, but to my loss I never called, because of my shyness 
and awkwardness. A public lecture course by Heimsoeth on Hor- 
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ace encouraged my predilection for that poet. Clausius’s lectures 
on the theory of heat initiated me into the views of modern 
mechanistic physics, but I soon came to grief on the mathematical 
formulas. During that summer I also made a special effort to learn 
Sanscrit under Gildemeister, my interest in that language of the 
far-off East and the equally remote past having been roused by 
Steinthal. I got as far as to be able to read— to read the individual 
words, I mean. But then I realized that a serious study would cost 
more time and energy than I could afford for a hobby— for I never 
saw more in it than that; so I gave it up. 

My principal efforts during that semester at Bonn were devoted 
to the study of Plato. Guided by the lecture notes I had taken in 
Bonitz’s course and with the help of Schleiermacher’s translation, 
Hermann’s standard edition, and Cberweg’s prize essay on the 
“Authenticity of Plato’s Dialogues,’’ I carefully perused, pen in 
hand, the entire series of Plato’s Dialogues, with great gain to my 
ability in reading. The dialogue form, unlike the systematic form 
of presentation, does not enable the reader to grasp the purport of 
the discussion and the organization of its contents without any 
further effort on his own part, but compels him to work it out 
for himself by paying close attention to the drift of the discourse 
and also to the little hints, which are not lacking, regarding the 
significance of the individual parts and their connection. There 
could be no better training in the art of intelligent reading. The 
Greek language, which had seemed an insurmountable obstacle 
barely a year ago, soon ceased to give me any trouble, so that I 
was able to read the text practically without the dictionary or 
other helps, to the great satisfaction of my philological ego. 

My personal intercourse was largely determined by my old con- 
nection with the burschenschaft, I was a frequent visitor at 
the Schdnzchen (“Little Redoubt’’), delightfully situated on the 
Rhine, which was the kneipe of the burschenschaft Alemannia. 
A small circle of guest members from other universities, including 
my two Rhinelanders from Erlangen, kept together and formed 
a particularly lively corner. Among these was a somewhat older 
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man, Dr. Carl Goring, who afterwards habilitated ® at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig and became known as the author of a “System 
of Critical Philosophy.” I spent many an evening with him debat- 
ing profound philosophical problems; a student from Westphalia, 
Osthoff by name, at present Professor of Comparative Philology 
at Heidelberg, usually was tlie third. Goring had a peculiar man- 
ner, dry and somewhat sarcastic, which to his younger friends 
smacked a little of superiority. We always had the impression that 
he was of a melancholy turn of mind. Harmless gaiety was not 
for him; strong drink was more in his line. The last time I saw 
him was when he called on me as his colleague after my habilita- 
tion as a privatdozent at the University of Berlin. Not long after- 
ward he ended his life by his own hand. 

Of course we explored the beautiful countryside on many an 
outing. For ordinary everyday walks there was the choice between 
the Kreuzberg, Fndenich, Kesscnich, and Godesberg, while the 
Seven Mountains were the usual goal of our excursions on Sun- 
days. On many a Sunday morning I set out quite by myself, walk- 
ing to the Ldwenburg, where I took my midday meal at the 
forester’s house, returning cither by way of the Wolkenburg or 
the Olberg. On frequent occasions I hired a boat and took a 
plunge from it, and more than om e I swam across the Rhine from 
one shore to the other, going partly with the stream and thus 
benefiting by my efforts at Erlangen, where I had learned to 
swim in the shallow ^vaters of the Regnitz simply by keeping on 
trying. 

It was at Bonn, too, that I gained a deeper understanding of the 
Catholic religion. Opportunities to see something of it had not 
been lacking at Erlangen, in the old episcopal town of Bamberg, 
and even nearer at hand in the villages lying to the north; 
but somehow I had failed to take any notice of it. Here in the 
Rhenish lands, however, my eyes were opened. The Jesuits had 

^ The "habilitation” of a privatdozent is his formal admission as academic lecturer 
by the faculty to which he attaches himself after satisfying the prcscrihecl require- 
ments and thus obtaining the venia Irfrendi. 
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a settlement on tlie Kreuzberg, and the strange figures of the 
Fathers roused a peculiar interest, mingled with antipathy and 
dread. But when 1 heard one of them preach I could find nothing 
amiss with his discourse; it was clear, to the point, impressive, 
and of purely practical import. What surprised me most was the 
complete absence of stale dogmatics and stereotyped pulpit elo- 
quence, both of which I had expected to find here in a heightened 
degree. Of course I also occasionally went to hear High Mass in 
the Cathedral. But the Catholic character of the whole surround- 
ings made itself felt at every step. Opposite my room, which 
looked out on a garden, there was the Franciscan Convent, whose 
bells, rung at frequent intervals and often at an unearthly hour, 
sometimes became rather a nuisance. On the highways, to my 
astonishment, I saw women telling their beads; and the public 
and businesslike manner in which this was done was as surprising 
to iiiy Protestant consciousness as had been the secular tone of 
that Jesuit’s sermon. Protestantism is the religion of the individ- 
ual; Catholicism that of the people. The former thrives in seclu- 
sion; the latter in publicity. In the Protestant Church even the 
public service has a private and world-estranged character, quite 
like the pulpit style of an old-fashioned Lutheran pastor. Holding 
itself completely aloof from the workaday world, it constitutes 
a world of its own. In the Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
divine service is more like a public festival. It takes place riglit 
in the midst of the world as something belonging there, not even 
siiunniiig the streets. I was not a little astonished when on Corpus 
Christi Day I for the first time saw the streets adorned with im- 
provised altars, all garlanded with flowers, and the processions, 
singing hymns and decked out in gaudy splendor. In my home- 
land all this would have been regarded as a profanation; the mere 
decoration of the altar with flowers w’ould have been unthinkable. 
A stuffy atmosphere and a peculiar musty odor seemed to be an 
essential ingredient of ecclesiastical solemnity. It all goes to show 
how paradoxical this world of ours can be. Lutheranism, so often 
extolled for having biought religion back into the world and for 
having reconciled religious service with human affairs and daily 
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tasks, has as a matter of fact led to the complete alienation and 
isolation of the Church from the realities of life. The old Church, 
on the other hand, all its otherworldliness notwithstanding, has 
succeeded in making itself completely at home in this world, 
weaving a thousand threads into the very warp and woof of 
human life. 

I might mention here two longer excursions I undertook from 
Bonn, the one to the mountainous district of the Eifel during tlie 
Whitsun holidays, the other to Heidelberg at tlic end of the 
semester. The trip to the Eifel I made with my friend Bungeroth. 
Over hill and dale we ascended through the valley of the Ahr up 
to Adenau— all the while busily debating multifarious intricate 
questions. He was developing into an orthodox theologian, and 
I advanced my own philosophical views, the outline of which was 
beginning to assume a more definite shape. Through the Brohl 
valley and by way of the lake of laach we then made our way 
down again— he going on foot to Altenkirchen to visit his parents, 
while I returned to Bonn to my studies. The other excursion, to 
Heidelberg, I had to make without a companion, one reason 
being that the anniversary of the Alemannia was just being cele- 
brated. The festivities were in full swing at the little town of 
Oberwesel wlien I passed it on tlie steamer. At Bingen I went 
ashore, to continue on foot by way of Riidesheim and through 
the fertile lands along the Rhine to Mayence. Having inspected 
the relics of Roman times, I continued my way to Frankfort, 
where the Paulskirche claimed my principal attention." Its great 
days were still fresh in the memory of the burschemcliafi, for 
Hans von Raumer had been a member of the Bubenruthia. Then 
walking along the Bergstrassc, skirting the Odenwald Mountains, 
I put up for the night at Auerbach; and I still remember how I 
grew sentimental ovei a glass of the local red wine, dreaming of a 
companion and of conversing with him— or with her— in the Pla- 
tonic manner. At Worms I inspected the cathedral in passing 
and also the Luther monument with its peculiar enclosure. From 

® St. Paul’s Church, where the National Parliament met in 1848. Hans von Rauinct, 
mentioned in the next line but one, was its representative at Paris. 
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Worms I took the train to Mannheim, which has left no other 
trace in my memory but the smug uniformity of its houses and 
streets and the voice of a Major from Baden, who dispensed his 
wisdom at the table d’hote in broad dialect. 

At Heidelberg I saw and heard Zeller and Treitschke for the 
first time, with both of whom I was to come in almost daily con- 
tact later, at Berlin. Zeller was giving a verbatim dictation of his 
psychology to a sleepy little crowd— the semester was drawing to 
its close. Treitschke carried his hearers away by the pompous force 
of his words. Hearing his monotonous and hollow voice for the 
first time, one could not help wondering why or how. I heard him 
lecture only once more, several years later, at Berlin. Unfortunately 
he was just speaking about England, and the invectives he poured 
out in his blind hatred of English philosophy and the whole 
English mode of thinking became so intolerable to me that I 
walked out of the lecture room. His ungovernable temperament 
rendered him peculiarly insusceptible to historical justice. He 
knew only two categories: for or against the good cause; and in 
order to put down anything that warred against the latter, he 
regarded any means as justified— the good cause being the cause 
of Prussia. I wonder how England had really managed to incur 
his undying hatred— a hatred that knew no bounds. I can still hear 
his voice in the professors’ room at Berlin when, on hearing of 
the fall of Khartoum and Gordon’s death, he gave vent to his feel- 
ings in loud jubilation. “Just what ought to have happened!’’ he 
exclaimed, “every one of tliem ought to meet with the same fate!’’ 
His deafness made it impossible to reply; his own voice was the 
only voice he ever heard, and that increased the intemperance of 
his emotions. 

Returning home to Langenhorn, I visited Diisseldorf on my 
way (sharing a room at a lowly inn with a traveling artisan, as I 
had but little money left) and also Elberfeld-Barmen, where the 
Wupper Valley Festival was going on. The only thing I remember 
about the latter is the painful impression which the speakers’ flow 
of oratory made on me. A night train carried me through the land 
of German big industry, with its flaring chimneys, to Altona, 
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where I arrived exhausted, reaching home on the following day 
after a tedious journey by train and stagecoach. And that was the 
end of my Bonn semester. 

Of the following vacation I have no clear recollection. But I 
do remember that I read Plato’s “Republic” with great interest, 
having been unable to get through it during the summer; and 
likewise Lucretius’s six books De return natura, for which I had 
found no time at Bonn. 1 also read Aristotle’s “Ethics,” which was 
to form the subject of Trendelenburg’s seminar. Bernliardy’s “His- 
tory of Greek Literature” which I had bought with numerous 
other books at the auction sale of Wclckcr’s library, was also in my 
hands.^ 

For the winter semester of 1869-70 I returned to Berlin. The 
lectures from which I profited most were those by Bonitz on 
Aristotle; like his previous lectures on Plato, they pointed the way 
for me to an extensive study of Aristotle’s works. The account he 
gave of the philosopher’s life and writings enabled one to find 
one’s bearings, and his occasional critical remarks were trenchant 
and stimulating. Unlike Trendelenburg, Bonit/ was by no means 
an unqualified admirer of Aristotle; he had assimilated too many 
modern ideas, especially in the field of science and mathematics, 
to rest satisfied with a construction of all existence out of the two 
concepts of reality and possibility. Steinthal’s lectures on “En- 
cyclopedia of Philology” were instructive in many ways but did 
not come up to the suggestive and stimulating effect of his “Intro- 
duction.” Droysen, in his lectures on recent history, did not, in my 
opinion, succeed in laying bare the ultimate forces and motives. 
He spoke with a great theatrical show of eloquence— theatrical 
in more senses than one; for he pretended to speak without notes, 
while in reality he read his w'ords from small pieces of paper. 
What his lectures contained was little more than a survey of the 
more spectacular events during the wretched times of the Holy 
Alliance. As far as I remember, he never reached the latest period. 


7 Friedrich Gottlieb Welcker (1784-1868), the renowned classical philologist. Gott- 
fried Bernhardy (1800-75) published widely used compendia of Greek and Roman 
Literature. 
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ushered in by Cavour and Bismarck and so portentous for the 
future. Erdmannsdorffer’s public lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion I found much more to my liking, on account of his sober de- 
livery no less than his penetrating analytic treatment. It goes with- 
out saying that I again took part in Trendelenburg*s seminar, this 
time on Aristotle’s Ethics; I now felt quite at home in it. I also 
joined Harms’s seminar on Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason”; but 
it did not amount to much. A chapter was assigned to each stu- 
dent, who then had to read a written report on it from the lecture 
desk. The professor being very hard of hearing, any discussion 
became practically impossible. It was in the course of these exer- 
cises, if I remember right, that I first met G. E. Muller, who has 
been a professor at the University of Gottingen for many years. 

Aristotle’s philosophy was the principal item of my intellectual 
fare during that semester. I got through a considerable number of 
his works and made careful excerpts from them, devoting my prin- 
cipal attention to the Ethics in the three forms in which it has 
been handed down. A very detailed resume of the latter which I 
drew up in Latin is still in my possession. I was planning an an- 
notated edition of the Ethics that was to take its place by the 
side of Trendelenburg’s edition of the Psychology and Bonitz’s 
edition of the Metaphysics. For this purpose I examined variant 
readings, collected tlie emendations of others with some of my 
own, and made observations concerning Aristotle’s language. I 
never got around to turning all this material to practical account. 
Nevertheless, my intensive study of Aristotle’s li^thics was not 
wasted; for I thus became familiar with one of the basic forms of 
interpreting the moral world, the form which I myself have come 
to regard as the only true solution: a teleological interpretation of 
human life. Besides Aristotle’s Ethics, I read his Politics, his 
Rhetoric, and his Poetics witli great care, and if I am not mis- 
taken also his Psychology and his Analytics; the Metaphysics I 
read during the following Easter vacation. For a long time in 
the course of that semester I made a point of getting through 
at least one “book” a day of the work I was reading. Many a time 
I sat over this self-appointed task until all hours of the night, in a 
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room that had long become cold, trying to sustain the necessary 
heat of my body by any sort of wrappings 1 could devise. 

In addition to Aristotle’s works 1 read Kant’s three Critiques 
and Schleiermacher’s Ethics. My attention had been called to 
the latter by Bonitz’s emphatic references to Schleiermacher’s 
“Critical Remarks on Previous Systems of Ethics.” I also read his 
Dialectics, remembering Oberweg’s good opinion of it. Kant’s 
Critiques I studied from the first page to the last, trying hard to 
grasp their meaning; but in the absence of any real assistance I was 
unable to achieve more than a preliminary and superficial under- 
standing. I well remember how in Harms’s seminar I had to 
report on Kant’s chapter on the “schematism,” and how I ac- 
complished this task to the entire satisfaction of the teacher, but 
not to my own, being only too painfully aware of the fact that I 
did not in the least comprehend the why and wherefore of all 
those formulas. Nor did I fare any better with the “Critique of 
Practical Reason.” I understood the sense of the words; but I 
labored in vain to comprehend the real import of the book as a 
whole. 

When I returned to Berlin, in April, 1870, having again de- 
voted the intervening vacation largely to Aristotle, 1 found great 
disappointments in store for me. Both Trendelenburg and Stein- 
thal, on whom I had counted above all others, were ill and absent 
on leave. Under these circumstances I could not see why 1 should 
spend the summer in Berlin— never an alluring prospect in any 
case. The furnished room I had taken also left much to be desired; 
so I bundled up my belongings and went to Kiel— some time in 
May, it must have been. What induced me to go to Kiel was not 
the university there, but the presence of a friend of mine, who was 
a teacher at the Kiel gymnasium, and whom I ought to have men- 
tioned long ere this— Friedrich Reuter. I had first met him on my 
way home after my first semester at Erlangen, in the autumn of 
1866, just after the war. I had come through Kassel, where the 
castle of Wilhelmshohe, at that time vacant and closed, sj)oke of 
the great changes that had taken place in Germany. At Erlangen 
I had been told that Reuter, now living in Altona, had been a 
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member of the burschenschaft one year before me, and that I must 
not fail to look him up. I met him for the first time at the 
Reinkes’ house, in the main street, and after that we spent a few 
evenings together at the old restaurant, once or twice in the com- 
pany of former schoolmates of mine who had not yet graduated 
from tlie gymnasium. I still recall how short and sharp he was with 
tliern; to one, a little the worse for drink, who repeatedly insisted 
on being presented to him, he said: “Young man, would it not be 
much better for you, instead of being presented, to absent your- 
self?” I was quite taken with the way he had; it reminded one of 
the self-confidence of a student in his later semesters, and yet it 
had already got beyond that and reached the stage of manliness 
and maturity. At that time he was one of the younger teachers at 
a private boarding school attended largely by hoys from abroad or 
at least born in foreign countries. The taming of these young cubs 
was an interesting task for a young teacher, and he proved himself 
fully equal to it. 

It would be impossible to overrate the important effect which 
this meeting was to have on my life. Although excelling me in 
every respect, he for some reason or other felt attracted to me and 
decided to keep in touch, with the result that I found in him a 
mentor in the truest sense, to whom I owe an enormous debt of 
gratitude. On tlie one hand, his self-assured superiority, rooted in 
his outstanding character and scholarship, served to subdue the 
self-esteem which had been sticking to me since my school days. 
For, witliout in the least intending it, he made me conscious at 
every turn of my failings as a student, so that in order to escape 
a sense of shame I often felt tempted to avoid his company. On 
the other hand, he succeeded in rousing my sense of duty and re- 
storing my self-confidence, which at times was at a very low ebb. 
Indeed, before I managed to gain firm ground again as a student 
at Berlin, there was a time when I thought of giving up my uni- 
versity studies, as leading nowhere, and returning to my parental 
home to take up farming after all. It is therefore only right and 
proper for me to speak at somewhat greater length of the first and 
closest friend I ever had. 
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Friedrich Reuter was born in i843» sori of ^ clergyman 
at Martinsheim, in Franconia, not far from Marktbreit, situ- 
ated on the first great southward loop of the River Main. His 
father had died young; but his courageous mother had made 
it possible nevertheless to send her two sons to the university. 
My friend, the older of the two, attended the Alumneum at 
Ansbach, whose headmaster or Rektor, Elsperger by name, took a 
special interest in him. So, having acquired a sound preparatory 
education, he matriculated in 1861 at the University of Erlangen, 
his mother going with him to live there. He joined the Buben- 
ruthia, but was rusticated from the university after one semester, 
because he had given an insolent student a box on the ear; the 
other had fully deserved it, as everyone agreed, not excepting the 
judges. However, he obtained a scholarship and went to the Uni- 
versity of Munich, where he continued his studies in pliilology 
and history during the following year. Returning to Erlangen, 
he began to play an important part in the burschemchafl, along 
with another member from Franconia, Renaud by name, the 
descendant of an cmigiated French family in Bayreuth. In later 
years Renaud held a position on the provincial School Board, in 
which he devoted his best efforts to the spiritual rcconquest of 
Alsace. Reuter and Renaud, those were the two names I heard 
most frequently when I joined the burschenschaft at Erlangen; 
they were the two last heroic figures of the Bubenruthia. Friends 
and competitors at the same time, they had always contended for 
first place, although neither ever dreamed of underrating or be- 
littling the other’s worth. Renaud, the born poet, inspired the 
greater love, and Reuter, the born fighter, the greater fear, also 
on account of his sharp tongue. Both of them were poor and had 
to earn their living. 

Having obtained his Upper Teacher’s Certificate, Reuter de- 
cided to go farther afield; he felt rather cramped in Bavaria and 
yearned for the larger and freer life of the North. Having won 
his spurs as an educator at Altona, he entered the service of the 
Prussian Government through L. Wiese’s mediation. Gradually 
he came to feel completely at home in Holstein, teaching succes- 
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sively at the gymnasien of Kiel, Gliickstadt, and Altona and sow- 
ing the seeds of love wherever he went. When he had to resign 
his last position in 1901 on account of almost total blindness, 
grateful pupils from all parts of the country and from all the 
classes he had taught banded together to present him with a vale- 
dictory donation. He had made it possible for many a poor boy 
to go through the school and the university; he always found 
someone or other to look after, giving him help and advice. His 
income largely went that way, for he never married. If his own 
means were not sufficient, he did not think it beneath his dignity 
to knock at the doors of the rich and suggest to them a fruitful 
way of investing their superabundance. Nor did his efforts cease 
after his pupils had left the school; indeed, he took a special de- 
light in furtlicr assisting tliem during their university studies. He 
counseled them as to what profession or university they were to 
choose; he gave them introductions to university professors, al- 
ways carefully selecting those to whom the students in question 
might look for special interest and assistance. For this purpose he 
had spun his threads over almost all the universities of Germany 
and rarely missed an opportunity to make an acquaintance which 
seemed to promise a future contact of this kind. Indeed, his 
helpful interest extended even beyond the academical years. The 
young teacher wlio was just starting on a career found in him a 
ready counselor and helper; many appealed to him, either in per- 
son or by letter, to get his advice in their troubles, and never was 
there a difficult or awkward situation in which they could not 
count on him. I doubt if there has ever lived another man with 
such a deep, imperative urge to help and to guide others. It be- 
came, in fact, the dominating passion of his life, and, like all pas- 
sions, it was apt to become embarrassing at times. 

His self-sacrificing spirit had its obverse aspect, too, in the exact- 
ing demands he made on others. He was not one of those amiable 
and soft-hearted persons who can never hurt anyone’s feelings. He 
was not incapable of hardness and severity, and once his distrust 
had been aroused, he could be unmerciful and even unjust. In 
his anger he was as ruthless as he was gentle and considerate in 
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his benevolent moods. If he met with untruthfulness or insolence 
or meanness, a consuming hatred took possession of his passionate 
soul. Quite naturally therefore his colleagues did not always find 
him easy to get on with. Although always ready to render any 
assistance or to come to any fair understanding, he absolutely re- 
fused to consent to an indulgent laissez-faire ^ following the maxim: 
veniam damns petimnsque vicissim. Nor did his superiors always 
find him easy to deal with. The headmasters of the first two 
gymnasien at which he taught, Direktor Bartelmann and Direktor 
Niemeyer, he almost worshiped; but there were others to whom 
he often caused great worry by utterly refusing to step softly and 
keep silent for the sake of avoiding unpleasantness. It was the 
same with the higher officials in the Department of Education. 
His attachment to L. Wiese ended only with his life, and he never 
could find sufficient words of praise for the calm assurance, the 
mitis sapientia, which had always impressed him in Wiese’s deal- 
ings with pupils as visiting school insjxrtor. But when he found 
himself face to face with puffed-up officialdom or with hollow and 
cocksure self-complacency, the old spirit of the hurschcnschajl 
flared up in him, and then he did not always mind what he said. 
Even in his later years, as an upper teacher, he more than once 
challenged men who had run foul of him to a duel. 

In a word: the keynote of his personality was decision, either 
for or against, but never a wavering half-way stand; either warmth 
or coldness, but never lukewarmness. That was the way he was 
made. Whoever came in personal contact with him could not 
fail to be impressed by his intellectual caliber. When he had one 
of his good days, his conversation was witty and sparkling, abound- 
ing in striking and original phrases, his diction being extremely 
condensed and of a character all its own, so that it was not al- 
ways easy to follow him. He was an unusually keen observer of the 
eccentricities and foibles of others, which did not always escape 
his ready wit. An astonishing memory made the past rise up be- 
fore him in vivid colors, and whether he was relating reminis- 
cences and experiences or stories and anecdotes, mostly about 
persons or personal matters, he described everything as if it were 
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just happening. His hunger for knowledge was insatiable. If he 
met someone who had any special information to dispense— it 
might be a scholar or an artisan, a farmer or a sailor, a fellow 
citizen or a stranger— he forthwith proceeded to question him 
about social and professional matters or about general and per- 
sonal affairs. As a young teacher in Kiel he attended university 
lectures on a great variety of subjects, not only in the field of his- 
tory and philology, but also in law and philosophy, his object be- 
ing to fill up the gaps in his knowledge, for which he often blamed 
his wasted student days in passionate words. As a matter of fact 
he was well versed in an immense number of different subjects, 
and his e.xccllcnt memory readily placed the rich stores of his 
mind at his disposal. With his capacity for comprehending per- 
sonalities and for keen, untiring investigation, he might have be- 
come an eminent authority on literary history had he had more 
freedom and the gift of concentration. His (qualities as an author 
are evident in his writings on the burse he me haft and on the Ger- 
man poets Riickert and Platen, but most of all perhaps in his 
first essay, that on Dire k tor Bartelmann, which appeared in three 
Kiel Programs." One can feel the pleasure it gave him to see things 
and search for them and to follow them up at every point to 
the very end. Thus he was led from one subject to another, on 
and on, ever farther, and that is why his writings show a certain 
lack of delimitation and rounding out. His passionate devotion 
to the hobby of collecting books and letters was but another mani- 
festation of the same trait. On his own part he used to complain 
about his lack of proper training in thinking and research at the 
university. In reality, however, the deficiency was not accidental 
at all, but directly due to his own saltatory turn of mind. To stroll 
placidly along the avenue of thought in tightly laced boots was 
not for him. His strength lay in swift divination, reaching con- 
clusions by leaping over the middle terms. But if this was his 
strong point, it also was his weakness. From the most trivial and 
fortuitous symptoms he would draw the most far-fetched con- 

8 The annual programs of higher secondary schools in Germany often have a sup- 
plement containing a scholarl) treatise by one of the teachers. 
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elusions, conjuring up connections between the most remote 
things. What his mind lacked w^as not acuteness and energy, but 
the sober spirit which takes things as they are, whereas he so often 
invested them with the most whimsical fancies. In the burschen- 
schaft he had been known as “Don Quixote,” and curiously 
enough his pupils at the Altona gymnasium soon hit upon that 
same nickname. His tall and lank figure, his pointed beard, and 
his wide-open eyes may have suggested it. But no less marked 
was the relationship in mind and spirit, as it appeared in his 
propensity for fantastic interpretations and in his heroic ideal- 
ism, which scorned personal interests and considered none but 
the great things worth striving for. And thus he also shared the 
quality which is revealed as the most essential attribute of the 
ingenious Don’s inmost nature when, bidding goodbye to his 
knighthood and his spirit of adventure, he says: “("all me no 
longer Don Quixote de la Mancha! Call me Don Alonzo the 
Good!” 

But now I must return to the beginning of our acquaintance. 
How soon after that first meeting we saw each other again, I can- 
not say for certain; probably it w'as during the Easter vacation 
in 1868, when Reuter one evening turned up at Langenhorn, 
with another friend from Erlangen, to pay me a visit. Tlieir un- 
expected arrival caused no little inconvenience and consternation 
in my parents’ household, since there Avere no arrangements Avhal- 
soever for overnight guests. But it had to be made possible. On the 
following day w^e quickly made up our minds to undertake an 
excursion to the Isle of Fohr. We reached Dagebiill the same eve- 
ning and, having to wait for high tide, consumed a considerable 
quantity of tea punch to pass the time. When, after a long noc- 
turnal crossing in an open roAV boat, w^e arrived at Wyck, Ave were 
so chilled and drenched that the effects of the punch Ave had 
drunk at the Dagebiill inn had quite Avorn off. That, by the Avay, 
was my first sea voyage, although our house Avas but an hour’s 
Avalk from the shore, and although my father hailed from the 
Halligen Islands! In the following Avinter (1868-69) began an 
exchange of letters wliich has been uninterrupted to this day. I 
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had to tell him all about the lectures I heard, and he even made 
me send him my lecture notes of Steinthal s course, which inter- 
ested him no less than it did me. At Easter, 1869, he again came 
to Langenhorn, and we read Plato’s Timaeus together; and so 
too at Easter, 1870, when we read Aeschylus’s Prometheus. I am 
not sure when I first visited liim at Kiel, but it probably was in 
the autumn of 1869. After that I regularly spent a few days at 
Kiel with him on my way home from Berlin, and I never said 
goodbye without feeling tliat I had been benefited in one way or 
another. 

So it was only natural that, when I went away from Berlin in 
May, 1870, I betook myself to Kiel. I stayed until the following 
autumn, and there was hardly a day during that time when we did 
not see each other. We usually took our midday dinner together 
at the Landhaus, which was frequented by a small circle of young 
teachers and university students. Often we went for a cross-country 
walk in the direction of Diisternbrook, Holtenau, or Knoop and 
on such occasions spent many an hour stretched out on the grass 
and talking, with our eyes roving over the blue Baltic, or bathing 
in the sea near Diisternbrook in the evening. There was scarcely a 
subject in heaven or on earth that was not touched upon in the 
course of these conimunings. As I had gradually found my bear- 
ings in the domain of philosophy, I now had something to offer 
him in return for all that he gave me in the fields of history and 
philology, including access to his own steadily growing library. 

At the university I did not find much to attract me, nor had I 
expected it; indeed, I had not even troubled to matriculate, but 
just dropped in occasionally to listen to a lecture by some pro- 
fessor or other— Thaulow, for example, the old Hegelian, who was 
generally regarded as a comic figure and lived up to that reputa- 
tion. In a lecture on Aristotle— or was he only incidentally refer- 
ring to him in a lecture course on theory of education?— he dealt 
with Aristotle’s views about the right age for marriage, indorsing 
them with great verbosity. 1 really could not help feeling that we 
might quite well have exchanged our roles as lecturer and student; 
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apparently, his knowledge of Greek was not equal to the task of 
distinguishing between oiroii and caiirov. 

Harms had given me an introduction to Dilthey, who had just 
come to Kiel from Basle. I called on him at his home and met 
with a very friendly reception. He invited me to take part in his 
seminar on Spinoza, and I attended it for some weeks. We met, 
four of us, at his bachelor quarters and over a cup of tea read and 
discussed Spinoza’s Ethics. Each one of us in turn had to read 
and translate a propositio or two and then to recapitulate the 
demonstratio. I did not get much out of it, but must admit that 
the other members could hardly have contributed more. A pene- 
trating study of the real purport of the book as a whole would 
have been beyond them. For a few weeks I also attended Dilthey ’s 
lectures on history of modern philosophy, but found them disap- 
pointing. Instead of throwing the great and lasting thoughts into 
bold relief, he was always pointing out contradictions in details. 
I remember how on one occasion he thus uncovered “a whole nest 
of contradictions” in Spinoza’s amor intellectualh Dei. I have 
never been able to see that this is of the slightest use to a begin- 
ner, which also applies to i^berweg’s critical comments. 

My principal efforts at Kiel were devoted to Lotze, along with 
whose works I also read Herbart’s Ethics and Psycliology. To 
Lotze my attention may have been drawn by G. E. Muller, who 
went from Berlin to Gottingen to attend Lotze’s lectures. I stud- 
ied his Microcosmus very painstakingly and still have the stout 
little notebook containing the excerpts I made from it, which 1 
always carried in my pocket. Such a notebook now became my 
constant companion, the repository of any noteworthy thoughts 
of my own or of others. Lotze’s influence on my own philosophy 
was not inconsiderable. It was he who first led me to accept meta- 
physical idealism as a real conviction. Until then I had merely 
regarded it as a possible view; but now this purely logical attitude 
found its complement in what Hume calls “belief.” In Herbart, 
whom I read at the same time, I have always found something re- 
pellent, whereas I always felt greatly attracted by the much more 
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unified and illuminating views which Lotze had to offer. Herbart’s 
fierce skepticism was as distasteful to me as the subsequent abrupt 
transition to the equally fierce dogmatism of his doctrine of reality. 

In addition to philosophy 1 began the study of economics and 
sociology during that summer at Kiel. I first read Roscher’s “Polit- 
ical Economy,” my interest being attracted above all by the sec- 
ond volume, dealing with the economics of agriculture— a field in 
which I had an abundance of concrete observations and experi- 
ences to fall back upon. Schleiermacher’s Politics served me as 
an introduction to modern political theories. I also tried to obtain 
a general idea of the constitution and administration of the Prus- 
sian State, ])ut with no real help available I did not get very far. 
Many an hour was spent browsing about the stacks of the uni- 
versity library— to which old Professor Ratjen had most gener- 
ously given me access— in order to get a general grasp of the 
literature by going to the books themselves; but it proved a cum- 
bersome and rather unprofitable method. I further devoted con- 
siderable time to a study of the New Testament in conjunction 
with Hausrath’s “History of New Testament Times”; and it was 
at that time that 1 first read the “Lay of the Nibelungs.” 

It may be worth mentioning that while I was at Kiel I gave 
up smoking. As I did not attend any lectures, I used to sit in my 
room working from early morning until noon; and, as I stuck 
to my old habit of smoking either a cigar or a pipe whenever I 
was at home, my room was soon filled with smoke. Becoming 
aware of a feeling of discomfort and a blunting of my attention, 
and recalling Aristotle’s “Ethics” and the lawful rule of reason, 
I said to myself: this has to stop! It would probably be easier and 
therefore preferable, I reflected, to give up smoking altogether 
than merely to curtail its enjoyment. So I bought a dozen cigars 
and placed them on the table in front of me with the resolution 
not to smoke a single one during the next week; if at the end of 
that time I felt that I could no longer do without them- well and 
good: there they would be! When the week was over, I prolonged 
the period of abstention for another week, and thus again for a 
third week. After that I felt sufficiently master of the situation to 
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give up tobacco altogether. Some years later, when I served my 
year with the colors, I started smoking again; barracks and guard- 
rooms have a rather forcible way of suggesting it. But when that 
was over I gave it up for good. 

When the school at which my friend Reuter was teaching closed 
for the summer vacation, we left Kiel and books behind and 
started northw^ard on a pedestrian tour, passing through Sehestedt 
and reaching the Lake of Witten on the first day. The next morn- 
ing we continued in the direction of Schleswig by way of Aschef- 
fel and the Hills of Hiitten. In the late afternoon, looking down 
from the height near Oberselk, we let our eyes loam over the 
ground where, six years earlier, the first encounters had taken 
place between the Austrians and the Danes. Right at our feet, 
extending along the River Schlei, was Schleswig, the storied capital 
of the former duchy, with the castle of Gottorp and the cathedral 
and, a little farther to the right, the ancient church of Haddcby. 
On the following afternoon we pursued our journey from Flens- 
burg to Gliicksburg and from there to Holnis, where we stayed 
overnight at the ferry house. The evening we spent drinking grog 
with the sailors of the revenue cutter, greatly amused by the swag- 
gering stories of one of them, the sdn of a Pomeranian jjastor. 
Having washed off the traces of that evening by an early morning 
dip in Homer’s “holy brine,’’ we wandered on to Broacker and 
then uphill to Diippel, where the numerous graves on both sides 
of the highway, running betw^een the famous redoubts, called up 
somber memories of 1864. Then downhill again to Sonder- 
burg, where we sat a long time on the shore of the Als-Sound in 
the evening, talking not only of the past, but also of the future. 
For it was here that the first rumors reached us that the political 
situation, which had seemed quite peaceful, had suddenly become 
very strained. On the following day, after a long and lonely tramp 
—it had been our intention to proceed to Apenrade— we returned 
to Sonderburg, arriving late at night, to find everyone talking 
about war. The next morning— it was my birthday— we were 
awakened by a great commotion in the street and learned that 
France had declared war. There was a steamer going to Kiel in 
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the afternoon, so we had time during tlie morning for another 
walk to the Diippel redoubts and found that the fortifications 
were actually being put in a state of defense— much too slowly, 
though, for our impatience, for we expected to see Danish men-of- 
war steam into the sound any moment. The feverish tension of 
the population, whose sympathies were on the Danish side, was 
infectious. On the steamer which took us to Kiel that afternoon 
we heard the “Watch on the Rhine’* for the first time; it was sung 
by a reservist on the way to join his regiment. Until then both 
the words and the melody had been unknown to us. 

The next day I went to Langenhorn to get my military papers 
and lay them before the district authorities at Bordesholm. It was 
a moving goodbye to my parents, for we naturally expected that I 
should be called to the colors, even though hardly anything was 
said about it. As no summons arrived, I went on one of the fol- 
lowing afternoons with a friend from Jena by the name of Jess 
to the offices of the ^fftli Regiment, which was then stationed at 
Kiel, in order to volunteer. To the examining physician’s ques- 
tion, whether I had any defect, I replied I did not know of any, 
apart from a tendency to develop sore feet, which had caused me 
many a painful hour on walking tours. He advised me to desist 
from my purpose; we should be sent to the front, he said, after 
very brief training, and no one was wanted there who was not fit 
to march; they might have use for me in the cavalry, he added. 
My friend was accepted, and when I met him the next morning 
he was already wearing his uniform and hurrying to the drill 
ground, with the rifle across his shoulder. On one of the next days 
I went to Schleswig, where dragoons were garrisoned. I started in 
the early morning for Fxkernlbhrde, where I scanned the bay in 
vain for Danish warships, remembering their defeat there in 1849. 
On my arrival at Schleswig I was told that the castle of Gottorp 
now served as barracks for the dragoons. So I went there and made 
my wishes known in the orderly room. The sergeant major re- 
plied with the brief question: “Have you a horse?’’ I said: “No!” 
“Then you can’t enlist; volunteers have to bring a horse now.’’ 
I left in a very dejected mood. To get a horse seemed a well-nigh 
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hopeless task at a time when all horses fit for war service were 
being requisitioned everywhere. And where could I have found 
the money on the spur of the moment? Go home and say to my 
parents: “I want to join as a volunteer; please give me money 
to buy a horse”? It seemed hardly fair, and the result, extremely 
doubtful. They would probably have replied: ‘‘You might just 
as well wait until they call you!” 

Thus it came about that I did not take part in the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71, in which so many of my Erlangen friends 
were to fight. I remained at Kiel with mixed feelings. On the one 
hand, I felt vexed that I was not to be there; but on the other, 
it was a very comforting thought that now I should not have to 
interrupt my studies, which I hoped shortly to complete. A few 
years earlier, when peace was threatened by the Luxemburg af- 
fair, I should have been only too glad if war had broken out and 
relieved me at least for the time being from the weariness and 
despair I felt about my studies; for that had happened during my 
deep despondency after the three wasted Erlangen semesters. But 
just now an interruption of my studies, with the somewhat doubt- 
ful prospect of continuing and completing them later on, seemed 
highly undesirable, not only on account of my parents, to whom 
I felt I owed some return, but also for my own sake. For by that 
time I had regained my faith that I still had a task to accomplish 
in the world. 

Having stayed at Kiel until October, I began the autumn vaca- 
tion with a short walking tour in the company of my friend 
Reuter. By way of Gremsmiihlen— it was my first sight of that 
hospitable spot, which we were to revisit on many a later day— 
we proceeded to Neustadt and then around the bay to Niendorf, 
wending our long and toilsome way always close along the shore. 
We were completely exhausted when we arrived in the late after- 
noon, having had nothing to eat all day but a few acorns we 
had picked up under some magnificent oak trees on the beach. 
After some refreshments we set out for Travemiindc and, not 
liking the look of the inn there, walked on again, despite the late 
hour, until we reached Liibeck about midnight. I treasure a me- 
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mento of that day. When I came to Langenhorn, I found in my 
pocket some of those acorns we had picked up, and planted them 
in the garden. One of the seedlings survived, and I later trans- 
planted it to where it now stands near the well— a mighty tree, 
grown long since to a height overshadowing the house. 

When, on my return to Kiel, I told my friend, while out on a 
walk with him, that I had not come to stay, but only to say good- 
bye, he grasped my hand and said: “I knew it all the time! Of 
course you have to go to Berlin; I feel very sad about it, but I 
cannot keep you.” In Berlin I at once made a determined start 
on my doctor’s dissertation. In the winter of 1869-70 Trendelen- 
burg had suggested several themes connected with Aristotle’s 
“Etliics,” one of them being: “The Method of Aristotle’s Ethics.” 
The problems here concerned had been occupying my mind for 
some time. I had instituted comparisons with Herbart’s, Kant’s, 
and Schleiennacher’s ethics, both as regards the form and the 
method. So I now began to set my thoughts down and found 
it a task which gave me all the thrill of original conception; I 
felt that I had masteied my subject. And thus I completed my 
treatise within the comparatively short time of three months; I 
think it bore the title: De forma ac Ijrincipiis syslernalurn ethico- 
rum. After reading it Trendelenburg suggested another title for 
it: Symholac ad sy^temata cthica hisloricne ct criLicae. I adopted 
it, though not without reluctance. My dissertation was not alto- 
gether to his liking; he would have preferred a historico- 
philological inquiry witliin a narrower limit. But he did not let 
this little disappointment count against me. After the oral exami- 
nation, which I passed magna cum laude, I called on him and told 
him that I could not help feeling that the description of my dis- 
sertation on my doctor’s diploma as idoueum doctrinae et intel- 
ligeutiae documenlum suggested a rather low estimation. But he 
denied tliis most emphatically, fetching the Latin dictionary and 
pointing out that the term idonenm indicated quite handsome 
appraisement, being by no means equivalent to “sufficient,” but 
rather to terms such as “able,” “competent,” “fit.” 

The oral examination, which took place in February, has left 
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only pleasant memories. Especially with Trendelenburg I got on 
very well. He asked me about the cardinal differences between 
philosophical systems, and, as I had quite recently read his own 
treatise on that very subject, my answer satisfied him at once and 
completely. After that we leisurely reviewed some of the most im- 
portant systems, bringing those principles to bear on tliem. Harms 
asked me about Schleiermacher, whom I knew well enough; jiis 
hardness of hearing made progress very slow. I had chosen history 
and Greek as minor subjects. Droysen asked me principally about 
the political theories of the Greeks, with which I was sufficiently 
familiar; indeed, I was prepared for ever so much more. During the 
winter I had read Curtius’s “Greek History,” Mommsen’s “Roman 
History,” Ranke’s “History of the Reformation in Germany,” and 
Sybel’s “History of the French Revolution.” In addition I had 
diligently reviewed general history, using Putz’s manual. Kirchhoff 
made me translate some verses from Homer’s “Odyssey,” which I 
did without faltering. There was a catch in one of the questions he 
asked me; I was to tell him the difference between the particles 
av and K€v in Homer’s use. I replied I did not know and had never 
given the matter a thought. He smiled and said: “Well, you needn’t 
worry; I don’t know either!” The public graduation did not take 
place until the 27th of May, in 1871. The intervening vacation I 
spent at home, where 1 found my parents overjoyed at the success- 
ful termination of iny studies: so I had managed it after all, just as 
Pastor Thomsen had foretold! 

One other event during that last semester stands out in my 
memory: the founding of a Students’ Philosophical Club. One 
day in the early wdnter I saw a notice posted on the bulletin board 
in the vestibule of the university, calling a meeting for that pur- 
pose. I went there at the appointed hour and found a considerable 
number of students already present. When the assembly came 
to order, a young student in his first or second semester took the 
chair and introduced himself as the convener of the meeting. It 
was Benno Erdmann, who made a name for himself in philosophy 
both as teacher and as author, and who is now Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Bonn. In a very able speech he showed 
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how necessary it was for students of philosophy to get together 
for a regular exchange of vieivs. His words found favor, and the 
philosophical club which thus came into being remained in ex- 
istence for about three years. We met once a week to listen to a 
lecture, followed by a general discussion. At one of the first meet- 
tings I spoke on the Concept of Truth, I think, and afterward on 
various other subjects. The first president was a Dr. Mayet, if my 
memory is correct; later, Erdmann filled that post himself. Dr. 
Avenarius, afterward Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Zurich, must also have been present now and then; I still have 
the curious nasal sound of his Saxon sing-song voice in my ears. 
Another member with whom I became more intimate was H. 
Jakobi, at present Professor of Sanscrit at the University of Bonn. 
I had met him before, probably in Steinthafs lectures or seminar, 
but now we saw each other frequently and became great friends. 
A lovable, childlike frankness was the keynote of his inner nature 
as well as of his outward bearing. In the public disputation at my 
graduation he was one of my three opponents. The others were 
Fritz Reborn, my old friend of Erlangen days, and Z. Bruns— 
the old salt who had been my schoolmate at Altona; he was study- 
ing medicine at Berlin. For many years to come my friendship 
with Jakobi was maintained by regular correspondence and oc- 
casional visits. With Erdmann, too, I soon struck up more inti- 
mate terms, and the resulting regular exchange of our ideas on 
philosophical subjects was profitable to us in many ways. Until 
he was called to Kiel, in 1878, we enjoyed frequent personal inter- 
course. 
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1871-1875 

A FTER I had given up the idea of becoming a clergyman, the 
iTxquestion of my future profession had remained in abeyance. 
While devoting my efforts chiefly to philosophy, 1 had simulta- 
neously pursued historical and pliilological studies, partly because 
I was interested in these subjects, but also with a view to the 
possibility of taking the examination for the Upper Teaclier’s 
Certificate. So now, on my graduation as a doctor of philosophy, 
I was confronted by the question whether 1 had not better go in 
without delay for the other examination, too. Trendelenburg 
recommended it to me as being in any event a very desirable safe- 
guard of my economic security. But I decided against it. Above 
all, there remained no doubt in my mind that the academic pro- 
fession was my true vocation. Filled once more with unlimited 
courage and energy, I was eager to take up my work as a scholar. 
The urge for productive activity had been tremendously stimu- 
lated by my first attempts— the doctor’s dissertation and the lec- 
tures at the philosophical club. I told myself that the preparation 
for the Upper Teacher’s examination would make it necessary 
to devote an entire year, if not more, to the consolidation and ex- 
tension of my knowledge in subjects that were not indispensable 
to a teacher of philosophy. Moreover, my military service, post- 
poned again and again, could not be deferred much longer. So 
1 decided to forego the Upper Teacher’s Certificate and to make 
my habilitation as a privatdozent of philosophy my next objective. 
My parents gave their consent on my explaining to them that 
this was really the nearest approach to the destination they had 
originally planned for me— in spirit at least, if not in outward 
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form, the academic teacher being a minister in the free service 
of truth. 

In pursuance of this decision I devoted the summer of 1871 to 
the extension of my knowledge in a direction I had hitherto neg- 
lected. Convinced that I ought to cultivate at least some acquaint- 
ance with the natural sciences, I attended a course on experi- 
mental physics by Helmholtz, who had recently accepted a call to 
Berlin. His lectures did not help me much, although zeal and ap- 
plication were not lacking on my part, either in or outside the 
lecture room. His delivery left much to be desired, and what I was 
out for— fundamental concepts and comprehensive ideas— he did 
not dispense. In that respect I found myself much better off in Dr. 
Wichelhaus’s lectures on cardinal problems of chemistry; for he 
had a knack of making the theoretic principles of modern chem- 
istry very lucid to his hearers. By means of demonstrations with 
wooden balls of various colors, which could be joined together by 
pegs in an endless variety of ways, he made it possible for us to 
form concrete ideas of the combination and separation of the 
atoms and their arrangement in the molecules. Munk’s lectures on 
physiology of the nervous system, with experiments on living frogs 
—the first and only experiments of the kind I ever witnessed— also 
provided concrete observations. I should have liked to hear lec- 
tures on geography, but in those days the equipment of the uni- 
versity was extremely unsatisfactory in that respect. I tried to at- 
tend a course on German geography by one of the older professors, 
Muller, but I found his lectures insufferably tedious, without any 
apparatus for purposes of demonstration— nothing but a bare 
enumeration of names. Nor were those by Kiepert, the learned 
historical geographer and designer of admirable maps, on a higher 
level. As an academic teacher he, too, was intolerable; his dis- 
jointed statements, continually interrupted by little coughs, stut- 
terings, and false starts, were enough to make the hearer despair. 
Had I found at my disposal all that is now available in the way of 
geographical lectures and seminars or in institutions such as the 
Institute of Oceanography, I should have pursued these studies 
with passionate zeal. Generally speaking, the equipment of the 
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university was still far behind what it now has to offer. There were 
no lectures on history of modern art, which in later years Herman 
Grimm was to teach to such excellent purpose, nor even on mod- 
ern German literature, which was not introduced until Scherer 
came to Berlin. The only exception was a course of lectures by the 
philosopher Althaus on Goethe’s Faust. He invariably lectured in 
evening dress, and the cut of his tailcoat, together with his long 
and sharply pointed nose, imparted to him a striking resemblance 
to a marabou stork. Of the contents of his impassioned discourse 
I particularly remember the trenchant emphasis he laid on the 
“principle of Evil” as incarnated in Mephistopheles. The other 
modern languages and literatures were no better off; it was not 
until the later seventies that chairs began to be established for 
them. In those earlier days they were left to “lectors’* as lying out- 
side the limits of strictly scientific work, Greek and Roman litera- 
ture being alone regarded as amenable to scientific treatment and 
worthy of it. Again there was one exception: Werder’s course of 
public lectures on Shakespeare’s Hamlet. With his heated elo- 
quence, mustering all the resources of theatrical declamation, he, 
too, appealed to the nerves and the imagination rather than to the 
understanding. 

Ill taking leave of the years I spent at the university as a learner 
—although I heard many a lecture in the years to follow— let me 
add a few words about some other professors whose courses I at- 
tended for a longer or a shorter time. 

In addition to Trendelenburg and Harms, the two full profes- 
sors of philosophy, there was a group of Hegelians. They had 
been appointed to unsalaried ^ associate professorships while He- 
gelianism still held sway and had then been left high and dry, 
since the younger generation now looked elsewhere for guidance 
and regarded them as old fossils, to be listened to on occasion. Be- 
sides Althaus and Werder, both of whom I have already men- 
tioned, this group included Michelet, whom I heard lecture on 

1 Like the privatdozenten, they received fees from the students attending their 
lectures, but no additional fixed salary from the government such as is received by 
the full and some of the associate professors. 
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natural philosophy in the true Hegelian spirit of conceptual 
schema tization. With fierce eloquence he strove to convince his 
hearers of the truth and importance of philosophy— his own phi- 
losophy, that is to say— not disdaining to resort to comic effects 
and ridicule. His success, I fear, was not commensurate with his 
violent efforts. Althaus I only heard in his course on Faust, and 
Werder’s philosophical lectures I attended only now and then. 
Finally, there was Professor Gruppe, part philosopher and part 
poet, lecturing on the history of Greek philosophy. Whenever he 
quoted any verses by one of the older Greek philosophers, he 
never failed to add: “The translation is my own.” 

In the field of anthropology A. Bastian habilitated as a privat- 
dozent in those years, and I went to hear his first lecture. Speaking 
at a breathless pace, he read off a survey of all the diflFerent races 
of mankind, including the names of all their hybrids, down to the 
third and fourth generations— nothing but intellectual chaff with- 
out any nutritive value. He never got beyond the second lecture 
of the course.- Among the celebrities I went to hear I might men- 
tion Raumer, Ranke, and Mommsen. Ranke spoke in so low a 
voice that he remained unintelligible to all but a few of his stu- 
dents, who either had specially trained themselves or were gifted 
with an abnormally acute sense of hearing; they always crowded 
close around his chair. I was unable to catch a single word; nor 
did I fare much better when I tried to hear Mommsen during 
one of my earlier semesters. In Mullcnhoff’s opening lecture on 
the “Lay of the Nibelungs” he regaled us with an account of the 
extant manuscripts, together with violent, clumsy, and coarse vitu- 
perations ol all who did not subscribe to his orthodox views 
concerning them. That one lecture was enough for me. But I fre- 
quently attended Haupt’s seminar on Lucretius. Although he, 
too, indulged his righteous indignation against the followers of 
false gods, I could at least find compensation in his comments on 
Lucretius’s style and diction. Lepsius delivered a course of public 
lectures on Egypt and Egyptian civilization, which I attended, not 
without some profit. To Curtins I owe my introduction to the 

2 In other words, the students ceased to attend it. 
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world of Greek art; I always enjoyed being one of the party when 
he met his students at the museum to explain to them the Greek 
works of art. I was attracted no less by his courteous and obliging 
manner, so very different from the boorish or bristling attitude 
which seemed to belong to the professional equipment of most 
Berlin philologists,® than by his illuminating comments on Greek 
art, to the beauty of which he opened our eyes. 1 also attended his 
lectures on the history of the City of Athens and was glad of this 
opportunity to acquaint myself with its topography. In after years 
I was to become a frequent guest at his home. High-minded and 
without guile, urbane in the best sense of the word, he commu- 
nicated to all about him a sense of well-being. His intellectual in- 
terests, which he shared with his family, soon cast their spell also 
on the larger circle of those who came as guests to his hospitable 
home. 

In the domain of jurisprudence I heard lectures by Gneist, 
Bescler, and Boretius. Among Gneist’s regular courses were his 
public lectures on English constitution and administration, which 
I must have attended during the winter of 1869-70. They proved 
important to me, because they gave me my first insight into the 
relation between State and Society, the differences between Eng- 
lish and Prussian conditions serving admirably to bring out the 
peculiar features of both. I did not find much to inlcrcst me in 
Beseler’s lectures on the American Constitution, but I have a 
pleasant recollection of a course by Boretius on the Constitution 
of Prussia. He explained its articles one by one and gave an his- 
torical account of its origin. A little incident which happened 
after one of these lectures may be worth mentioning. Among the 
students in the small lecture room was a black-haired little Jew, 
who had the habit of making himself comfortable by leaning his 
back against the wall and stretching out his legs on the bench. It 
struck me as bad manners, and as he remained impervious to my 
glances, I went up to him one day after the lecture and told him 
it was unseemly. Bowing politely, he replied: “I thank you!” And 

3 The term philologen includes the professors (and students) of all languages and 
literatures, ancient and modern. 
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henceforth his behavior left nothing to be desired. Occasionally I 
also visited the lecture rooms of the theologians Dorner, Heng- 
stenberg, and Vatke; but they have left no impressions which I 
could record. 

In closing these reminiscences about niy university teachers, 
I will anticipate a sad event which happened a little later: the 
death of Professor Trendelenburg at the beginning of 1872. His 
strength had been broken by a stroke he suffered in 1870, and 
his death occurred after a brief illness at a sanatorium near Pankow. 
He had made an attempt to conduct seminar exercises at his 
home, but was unable to go on with them. I had seen him repeat- 
edly during the winter and knew only by hearsay that he had 
become seriously ill, so that the sad news grieved me all the 
more. Among all my university teachers I have to name Trendel- 
enburg as the one to whom I owe most; above all else, it was he 
who taught me to work. Of his system of philosophy I probably 
adopted very little; the courses of Steinthal and Bonitz meant more 
to me than Trendelenburg’s lectures on psychology and history 
of philosophy. But he was an exemplary teacher and a well- 
rounded and humane personality. The kindly patience and in- 
dulgence with which he bore wdth beginners was as beneficial to 
me as his quiet firmness in insisting on close attention and exacti- 
tude. Anyone trying to hurry over a difficulty would find himself 
called back by his: “Excuse me, I don’t think that is quite in 
order yet,” while a friendly glance of acknowledgment or a brief 
“Right!” was both a rcAvard for work well done and a spur to 
further efforts. Many an incidental remark he made has stuck in 
my memory. Thus he once pointed out Aristotle’s method of 
quoting, or rather of ?iol quoting, himself and then added: “That 
crude 'vide me page so-and-so,’ which is so common with us, was 
not known in those days.” More than once in later years that 
"vide me'* tweaked my ear for a reminder. And what a privilege 
it was to enjoy the hospitality of his home! It was as a guest at his 
house that I had my first experience in refined social intercourse, 
my first polishing in social manners. His excellent wife and his 
amiable and unassuming daughters did not let the uncouth young 
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barbarian feel how much he still lacked as a desirable and service- 
able member of such a social circle. It was only by very slow de- 
grees that under their indulgent tutelage I overcame some of my 
shyness and awkwardness. I wonder whether the daughters still 
remembered that bashful student when it fell to my lot to propose 
the toast to Trendelenburg’s family in the course of the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of his birth at Eutin, where he was born. It 
was a great pleasure to me, and I spoke with gratitude in my 
heart. And if in the long years in which university students have 
come as guests to my own house they have felt at home with us, 
they too have reason gratefully to remember that hospitable house 
in the Charlottenstrasse, where Frau Ferdinande was the Hausjrau 
and Trendelenburg the host. 

The first of October, 1871, marked tlie beginning of my mili- 
tary year. I had reported early in the summer at the office of the 
field artillery regiment of the guards, my choice being largely de- 
termined by the very convenient location of the barracks— 
Kupfergraben^ quite close to the university and the other aca- 
demic institutes. For at that time the one-year volunteer could 
still count on having some time for himself during the day. The 
medical examination did not take long; it seemed rather super- 
ficial to me. I was declared fit for service, whereas about half the 
others who were examined at the same time were rejected either 
temporarily or permanently on account of some jjhysical defect or 
other. The training of tlie one-year volunteers— there were about 
forty of us— occupied three hours in the morning and two in the 
afternoon, and neither the service nor the unaccustomed dis- 
cipline was a hardship to me. With the noncoiriniissioned officers 
we were on excellent terms from the first. They were competent 
men who knew their duties and took them seriously, but never 
bedeviled a man without reason. The only thing 1 resented was 
the time wasted in waiting, in unnecessarily standing around, and 
it w^as my greatest trial throughout the entire year. But I dare say 
that, too, is one of the things a soldier has to learn: to stand idle 
and hold himself in readiness without grumbling. About the mid- 
dle of November we were presented to the colonel and then de- 
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tailed to our respective batteries. Together with two others I was 
assigned to the second heavy battery under Captain Weinberger. 
Of the two lieutenants, Schmidt and Cretius, I already knew the 
latter, a son of the well-known painter, as he had had a hand in 
our training. Tliey were capable officers and educated men, reach- 
ing the rank of general in later years— all three of them. The 
non-commissioned officers, too, were honest and decent fellows; 
the sergeant major did not belong to the tribe of bribe hunters, 
although he deigned to accept a modest “gratification” on suit- 
able occasions. The demands of the service were not very exact- 
ing, and Captain Weinberger soon excused us one-year volunteers 
from all nonessential service, such as inspection, so that we had 
practically the whole afternoon to ourselves, unless it so hap- 
pened that the riding lesson, which from the beginning he had 
made us take with the drivers, came in the afternoon. Thus I had 
plenty of time for my own affairs during that entire winter, and 
with rare exceptions was able to attend lectures during two hours 
on four afternoons each week. From four to five p.m. Professor 
Wagner lectured on political economy; he had just been called to 
Rerlin and was still a young man. During the following hour 
Professor Boretius lectured on the history of CTcrman law, public 
and private. Wagner roused my liveliest interest; I found his youth- 
ful ardor and the rich and well-organized contents of his lectures so 
attractive that I scarcely ever missed one of them. During the 
following hour, when Boretius lectured, I fell asleep more than 
once, especially when I had been on guard duty. Professor Bore- 
tius’s health had already begun to fail, and one could often sec 
by his attitude and his movements that he was suffering from 
severe headache. Apart from these lectures I also visited the mu- 
seum whenever I could get a chance; the barracks were quite close 
to it. Especially the collection of paintings I studied more or less 
systematically. When I set out for the barracks in the early morn- 
ing, I often took the catalogue with me and also Waagen’s “His- 
tory of Painting,” which I had purchased, so that 1 could take 
them to the museum with me the moment service was over. For a 
long time my free hours or days at home were devoted to the 
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Study of Shakespeare; it was my first acquaintance with him. I 
read most of his plays during that year, making skeleton outlines 
of the action, and also the books on Shakespeare by Ulrici and 
Gervinus. I must confess that I was never able to rise to the 
height of the unqualified admiration which they ask for the poet. 

I also read Schopenhauer for the first time during that year. 

At the beginning of April I was promoted to the rank of lance 
corporal— I alone among the one-year volunteers of that battery. 
Being now frequently employed as acting noncommissioned of- 
ficer, I had less leisure for my studies. But I found great pleasure 
in my new duties: practicing with the horse-drawn guns on the 
training ground in the Tempelhofer Feld; divisional and regi- 
mental drill; and above all firing practice on the artillery ground 
near Tegel, which I always attended on horseback. Firing with 
live shells at a target of uncertain or variable distance I found ex- 
traordinarily exciting. One sees the missile strike the gioiind, an 
airy little cloudlet indicating whether in front of or behind the 
target. If one is posted behind the battery, as I often was when I 
acted as noncommissioned officer bringing up the rear, one can 
follow the entire course of the projectile, provided one succeeds 
in spotting it at the outset. The maneuvers were held in Septem- 
ber in the vicinity of Nauen and Grossbehnitz, beyond Spandau. 
I shall never forget my first night in bivouac, not far from Ruble- 
ben, near Spandau. It was bitter cold, with intermittent showers, 
which soon extinguished the fire; the windscreens made of straw 
were no good at all. I got up long before daylight and tried to get 
warm by moving about. Only those who have experienced such 
nights themselves, camping out in the open, can understand the 
eagerness with which one welcomes the coming dawn and then 
the rising sun and at last the approach of a sutler, or the supreme 
satisfaction with which one sips the blackish beverage sold in 
earthenware pots under the name of coffee. The next day began 
with a long-drawn-out engagement of the corps of the guards be- 
hind Spandau with an enemy approaching from the west. Then 
we had to pass in review before the three emperors, and after 
that we had to march for hours right across country to the manor 
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of Schwanebeck, where we reveled in a hot supper consisting of 
boiled mutton and carrots dished up in large milk tubs, while the 
floor of the sheep barn, freshly spread with straw, promised a 
wonderful night’s rest in comparison with that of the previous 
night. On the following days we w’ere usually quartered with 
farmers, who always gave us a friendly welcome and as a rule fed 
us well enough, the standard supper being potatoes boiled in their 
skins and salt herrings, while the hayloft invariably served as a 
dormitory. More than once I got the farmer’s wife to sell me a 
piece of streaky bacon; kept in the ammunition box, it came in 
handy as a marvelous lunch wdth a piece of the regimental black 
rye bread. It is incredible how quickly the requirements of civi- 
lization, napkins, knives, forks, even cleanliness, go by the board. 
The primitive in man is still just under the skin, and the mo- 
ment our animal needs arc in jeopardy, those sophisticated ones 
are forgotten. 

At the end of my military year I passed the oflicer’s examina- 
tion. In addition to various test papers, I had to draw up reports, 
plans, and dispositions for marching and fighting and also to 
answer some technical (questions about guns, powder, and other 
such matters. After that I had to take the field in command of a 
battery for various evolutions, concluding with a fight; and I 
must admit that it gave me great satisfaction to find myself, with 
the trumpeter at my side, controlling the movements of such a 
multitude of horses and men. I was discharged with the qualifica- 
tion to serve as an officer with the field artillery of the guards. 

As I now look back on that year, I cannot say that I would 
rather not have lived it, although it sometimes seemed long in 
passing. Military service gives one an insight into an organism of 
unique character and significance. Nowhere else is the individual 
brought face to face with the power of an organized collective 
will in such an impressive and intelligible way. Things that seem 
impossible to the individual as such become a mere matter of 
course the moment he has become a functioning member within 
that organism. After I had served for a few weeks, I had a talk 
with Trendelenburg about the army and social democracy. He 
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looked with grave misgivings into the future, seeing the bonds of 
authority loosened everywJiere. My answer was: “The Prussian 
army will always do its duty!” I am of the same opinion today. It 
is astonishing how promptly convictions change with the coat. 
The brother of a maid we had in later years — he w^as a Branden- 
burger and, needless to say, a social democrat—was about to be- 
gin his military service. He swore that he would hold his own and 
show his teeth to his noncommissioned officers and to militarism 
in all its forms. But he had been a soldier for only a few months 
when I heard him speaking proudly of his captain; that was a 
man, he said, who knew how to command! He added that he 
found soldiering so much to his liking that he intended to enlist 
for more permanent service when the first year was over. The 
force of reality had dissipated his dreams and fancies like mist. I 
am convinced that this asset of dependable power in support of 
the organized will of the Prussian State could be destroyed only 
by outrageous misgovernment or by ignominious defeat at the 
hands of an external enemy. 

My military year brought me a new and dear friend in the per- 
son of Johannes Heller. We had originally become acquainted as 
lodgers in the same family, when he had already completed the 
first half of his year with the second regiment of the guards. He 
was five years younger than I and had come straight from the 
gymnasium, the Katharineum in Liibeck, his father being a cler- 
gyman in Travemiinde. His honest face, his cheerful disposition, 
and his frank, sincere, and “uncalculating” ways conquered all 
hearts wherever he went. I soon became very fond of him, and he 
attached himself to me with confidence and affection. When his 
military year drew to a close, I prevailed upon him to go to the 
University of Gottingen, rather against his own inclination, since 
he had intended to go to a South German university and join one 
of the students’ associations. At that time my animosity toward 
the latter was still unabated, and I dissuaded him from it, both for 
his own sake and because of his circumstances. As a student of 
history, I told him, he ought to go to Gottingen and join Waitz’s 
seminar as soon as possible, and there he would also find a con- 
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genial environment. He followed my advice and was thankful for 
it, for he soon became one of Waitz’s favorite pupils. After he had 
taken his doctor’s degree, Waitz first sent him to Vienna, to study 
half a year under Sickel, and then to France and Italy, to do some 
work for the Monurnenta Germaniae Historica, Soon afterward 
Waitz became editor-in-chief of the Monurnenta. Whereupon 
Heller returned to Berlin, to spend there the few remaining years 
he had to live. His untimely death in 1880 prostrated me with 
grief; my sorrow could not have been greater if I had lost a 
brother. 

I have already mentioned another intimate friend— Benno Erd- 
mann. He had made me acquainted with his mother, and it was 
always a pleasure to call at her home. She was a widow, her hus- 
band, a preacher of the Free Religious Community in Berlin, 
having died when a young man. Notwithstanding the straitened 
circumstances in which she had been left with her two sons, this 
remarkable woman, with her cheerful disposition and her sound 
common sense in practical matters, had bravely held her own and 
maintained her complete independence. Benno, the elder son, 
born in 1851, had a good deal of his mother’s amiable and cheer- 
ful disposition. At llrst intended for the book trade, he had after- 
ward re-entered the CymnaHuin zmn Grauen Klostcr and passed 
the leaving examination under Bonitz, in order to go to the uni- 
versity. There he devoted himself to philosophy from the first, 
and having actpiired at the gymnasium a sound knowledge of 
mathematics and .science, he continued to study these subjects 
at the university. My own studies having been largely in the field 
of philology, history, and political science, we supplemented each 
other. When I first met him, he was still thinking in terms of that 
radical naturalism of my own student days at Erlangen, which I 
had left far behind. Now, under the influence of the older friend, 
tlie views of the younger underwent a corresponding change; and 
when he began to study Kant and I^)tze, he soon discarded what 
still remained of his former materialistic ideas. We shared many 
a delightful hour during the following years and often spent a 
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whole day together, exploring the country around Berlin and dis- 
cussing philosophy, history, and politics. 

Through Erdmann and the Philosophical Club I also came to 
know two Hungarian students during that year: Bernhard Alex- 
ander and Josef Weiss, who later changed his name to Banoezi; 
both of them are now teaching philosophy at the University of 
Budapest. They had come to Berlin with a scholarship horn their 
government, but, judging by their way of living and by their 
general equipment, it cannot have amounted to much, for they 
practiced the utmost frugality. Both of them were Jews, and this, 
together with certain other exotic traits, gave them an added in- 
terest in my eyes, for they were the first Jews with whom I had 
ever had close intercourse. Among my schoolmates at Altona there 
had been only one Jew, who was very pleasant and generally liked, 
but who shunned all personal intercourse outside school hours. 
He later died as a rabbi of the strictly orthodox persuasion. My 
present friends, on the contrary, were Jews in search of contact 
with the world, who had come to Berlin for the express purpose 
of steeping their minds in the culture of western Europe. We saw 
a good deal of each other and frequently discussed philosophical 
questions; and after they had gone to Gottingen in the autumn of 
1872 to hear Lotze, we continued these discussions by letter. I 
had Weiss send me his lecture notes of Lotze’s “Metaphysics,” and 
I copied them. I should have liked to join them at Paris, where 
they spent the summer of 1873, but did not venture to broach 
the matter to my parents. They would have seen no sense in my 
going abroad and might even have suspected that I only wanted 
to shirk my more immediate tasks. 

Among the older friends whose intercourse I enjoyed during 
these next years in Berlin, Christian Belger was the closest. After 
surviving a severe strain on one occasion, our personal relations 
developed more and more into an intimate friendship, and after 
my marriage our house was like a second home to him. As already 
mentioned, I had first met him at the seminar and also at the 
home of Professor Trendelenburg. In his studies he roamed far 
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afield in the domain of classical antiquity; his interests centered 
in philology and archeology, but he was also extremely well versed 
in Greek philosophy, as was first evidenced by his doctor’s dis- 
sertation, entitled: De Aristotele etiam in arte poetica com- 
ponenda Platonis discipulo. In later years, at the request of the 
professor’s family, he brought out a revised new issue of Trendel- 
enburg’s edition of Aristotle’s Psychology. He also had been com- 
missioned to collaborate in an edition of Aristotle’s commenta- 
tors and was engaged in that task for a considerable time, only to 
give it up in the end as fruitless toil. Archeology predominated 
more and more in his work, especially after he had spent a year 
(1875) in Greece. Henceforth he devoted his attention mainly 
to the excavations and regularly reported on them in the Phi- 
lologische WocJiemcJirift, of which he was the editor. But he was 
at home not only in the world of classical antiquity but also in 
that of German art and literature. Here his main interest was 
Goethe, whom he read constantly, and whose writings he knew as 
did few others. He never was at a loss for a verse by Goethe or 
for one of his sayings or aphorisms when he wanted to express a 
mood or to clothe a comment in words. He was also well versed 
in medieval German poetry, emulating his teacher Moritz Haiipt, 
to whom he raised a handsome monument in his book entitled 
“Moritz Haupt as an Academic Teacher.’’ 

He was the son of a tanner at Lbbaii, in Saxony, and had at- 
tended the gymnasiuin at Bautzen. His early years had been 
rather sad, as his father was subject to attacks of mental derange- 
ment and at such times was strongly addicted to drink, to the 
great grief of his dearly beloved mother. In her numerous letters 
to her son, which came into my possession after his death, she ap- 
pears as a wrmian of unusual gifts and great mental alertness, not 
unlike Goethe s mother or, I might say, my own mother. Of a 
cheerful disposition by nature and not averse to the world and its 
pleasures, she had been led by her experiences to embrace a re- 
ligious view of existence, deriving its form from the piety of the 
Moravians, with whom she had manifold personal contacts. To- 
gether with her talents and some other traits her son had inherited 
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this mental attitude; both of them thought very highly of 
Fraulein von Klettenberg, the friend of Goethe. But on the other 
hand his disposition also showed some of the unfortunate bias of 
his father’s mentality. He was addicted to moods of deep melan- 
cholia and sometimes hinted that he was afraid that his father’s 
fate— he had died by his own hand— would also be his own. That 
is why he often appeared undecided and vacillating. After being 
quite cheerful and merry he would suddenly withdraw into soli- 
tude in deep despondency and dejection. Connected with this 
trait was his inability to make up his mind, sometimes reaching the 
degree of morbid abulia. The most trivial decision often caused 
him endless difficulty. On receiving an invitation, he might ac- 
cept it, then ask to be excused, then accept it a second time, only 
to make fresh excuses at the last moment; and in the end he 
would turn up after all, perhaps quite cheerful and ready for a 
good talk. I have not known many people who could give them- 
selves up in a happy hour to such harmless and childlike gaiety 
as did our friend Belger. Taking it all in all, he was a lovable 
man, utterly frank and devoted to those who enjoyed his con- 
fidence. 

To resume the account of my owm experiences, I was dis- 
charged from the army on the first of October, 1872, ihiis finding 
myself cast ashore on the strand of civil life. Much as this mo- 
ment had been looked forward to, it caused me considerable em- 
barrassment and a certain feeling of emptiness. Having had to re- 
linquish control of one’s life and time for an entire year, tlie task 
of each tomorrow being laid dowm day after day by command, 
one finds considerable difficulty in gathering up the reins in one’s 
own hands again. In my own case this embarrassment made itself 
felt all the more because I had no settled profession or external 
objective to direct me; all that still remained to be worked out 
in my own mind. Moreover, sustained concentration on intellec- 
tual effort is for the time being greatly reduced by the long- 
continued diversion of one’s interest to external and often trivial 
matters. This was my experience after every period of military 
training in the following years; one has to become reacclimatized. 
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as it were, to the other atmosphere. Laboring under these dif- 
ficulties I spent a rather distressful autumn. 

By slow degrees my mind began to adjust itself to a new task. 
To arrive at an independent position regarding the problems of 
philosophy it was indispensable, I told myself, to be familiar with 
the theory of knowledge in all its aspects. This was in accord with 
the general trend of the time, for those were the years of the 
Kantian revival. Ethics and politics, which had hitherto claimed 
the greater part of my time, were therefore laid aside, while I 
took up the study of epistemology. I cannot say exactly how I be- 
gan; but no doubt I reread Kants works in those days, still with- 
out real satisfaction either in the subject matter or even in my 
comprehension of it. Locke’s Essay I probably also read for the 
first time on that occasion. And again it was a lucky accident 
that came to my aid: 1 happened to light on John Stuart Mill’s 
Logic. Here at last was what I had been looking for: a theory 
completely worked out in the manner that was most congenial to 
me just then; for here I found all the thoughts I had begun to 
think carried to their ultimate conclusion. I studied the book 
thoroughly and with great satisfaction and then gradually read 
the rest of the author’s works. 

Gradually there emerged in rny mind the idea of a history of 
the theory of knowledge. It seemed to me that in the standard 
works on history of philosophy so much attention was given to 
metaphysics that epistemology received scant justice and that a 
coherent account of its history would be helpful also in furthering 
its progress. During the next few years I therefore devoted my 
efforts mainly to studies in that field, until in 1877 my attention 
began to be diverted to pedagogics. For a time these studies went 
hand-in-hand with a special piece of research touching them at 
many points for a prize essay on the “Influence of English on 
German Philosophy,” which had been proposed by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences. Voluminous excerpts which had been in- 
tended for that purpose are still among my papers. There are ex- 
tracts from Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, Pufendorf, Thomasius, 
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Leibniz, Locke, and Berkeley, all of which probably date from 
the winter of 1872-73. 

Meanwhile I did not altogether give up my studies in law and 
political science. In tliat same winter I attended a course of lec- 
tures by Gneist on German public law and benefited especially 
from the introductory lectures dealing at some length with the 
cardinal concepts— State, Society, Kingship, Constitutional Mon- 
archy. Gneist’s views were based on the idea that the State repre- 
sented the administration of law, and Society the organization of 
selfish interests. On these premises he showed that Kingship was 
necessary as providing a representative of the authority of the 
State who was not dependent on Society, while popular represen- 
tation and self-government were equally necessary as being So- 
ciety's indispensable contribution to the life of tiie State. Those 
were the days of the Kulturkarnpf Gneist was a member of the 
Prussian House of Representatives, and he often had to omit his 
lecture or break off before the end of the lioiir, because his 
presence was needed for conferences. On such occasions I fre- 
quently went to the chamber of deputies and listened to a con- 
siderable part of the debates. I often saw Bismarck and heard him 
speak and also the leaders of the Catholic Center Party— Windt- 
horst, Mallinkrodt, and the two Reichenspergers. In this as in all 
other questions I began as a convinced adherent of Bismarck’s 
policy, and it was only by slow degrees that doubts began to arise 
in my mind. 

To base my studies on a sound historic foimdation, I also ap- 
plied myself to the original sources of the old German tribal laws. 
I still have extracts from the lex Salica and from the laws of the 
Ripuarian Franks, the Lombards, and the Frisians, which I made 
at that time. I also read Waitz’s “Constitutional History” and at- 
tended a course of lectures by Berendt on the Sachsempiegel.'' My 
study of the old tribal laws aroused my interest in the history of 

4 That is, the struggle between the Prussian Stale and the Chinch ot Rome arising 
out of the May Laws of 1872, restricting the activities ot the Jesuits. 

B A treatise on the Law of the Saxons, originally written in Latin and dating from 
the 13th century. 
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my own North-Frisian homeland, and I turned eagerly to books 
such as Heimreich’s “Chronicles” and Schroder’s “Topography.” 
During the summer vacations in the following years I usually 
spent the afternoons on shorter or longer excursions, to get some 
first-hand impressions of the history of the country and its in- 
habitants. 

In the spring of 1873 (April 28-June 15) I was called up for 
military practice, to qualify as vice-color-sergeant, serving this 
time with the first heavy battery of my regiment. Here I had an 
opportunity to appreciate the difference between good and bad 
commanding. The captain of this battery had only recently been 
placed in command, his services having hitherto been required 
for court functions rather than in the field. Neither his knowl- 
edge of service regulations nor his voice was equal to the task of 
controlling the movements of a battery, which often gave rise to 
the strangest confusion. He was an educated and pleasant man 
and well disposed toward me; but I should have given anything 
to serve under my former captain, Weinberger, again. There can 
be nothing more annoying than playing at cross purposes in 
battery drill, especially in evolutions with the horse-drawn guns, 
whereas on the other hand everyone feels electrified by the 
prompt and unfaltering execution of a well-given command. 
After three weeks I was promoted to the rank of vice-color-ser- 
geant and felt very proud of my silver sword knot. In the spring 
of 1874 I presented myself for election to the officers’ corps and, 
the decision being favorable, was named second lieutenant. That 
remained the summit of my military distinction. 

In the following year (1874) I was called up for practice in my 
new rank under Captain von Ihlefeld, the same who had super- 
intended my first training as a one-year volunteer. Although I 
was on excellent terms with him, I got little pleasure out of it. 
The personal intercourse with my fellow officers, which was ex- 
pected and more or less exacted even outside service hours, offered 
me all too little. Their discussions of public affairs or questions 
of morality, especially in the sexual sphere, and the way in which 
they gossiped about the men of the rank and file and held forth 
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about their private affairs were often very distasteful to me. Con- 
vinced though I was of the necessity of monarchical rule and 
military authority, at heart my sentiments were democratic, or 
rather in sympathy with the people, and I was often incensed by 
such contemptuous talk about the common people. The service it- 
self did not cause me any difficulty, except stable service, which I 
found troublesome, not on its own account, but because I knew 
nothing whatever about it. When I served my first year. Captain 
Weinberger had altogether exempted us one-year volunteers from 
stable duties, and that omission now revenged itself, when I was 
expected to superintend what I had never learned to perforin- 
grooming, harnessing, and feeding the horses. On one occasion I 
had to take over a load of oats, which gave me a better chance of 
functioning as an expert. Another thing bothered me at times: I 
was not a good horseman, being handicapped by my somewhat 
top-heavy build. On the sturdy service saddle, that had not been 
so noticeable; but now that I had to sit on a smooth English 
saddle I often found myself in difficulties. Jumping, especially, I 
could not manage at all, so that in the end my horse, a wise old 
beast, steadfastly refused even to attempt a jump. 

In 1873, on being discharged with the rank of vice-color- 
sergeant, I had spent the following summer with my parents at 
Langenhorn, and in my memory those days from June to Septem- 
ber stand out in a specially bright light. It was a time of intensive 
work and fruitful growth, for during those months I conceived 
and drew up an outline of my first more ambitious work, deal- 
ing with the development of Kant’s theory of knowledge. I used 
to get up at five in the morning with the other members of 
the household and then worked uninterruptedly until half-past 
eleven. The afternoons were devoted to miscellaneous reading 
and to extensive walks through the marshes and across tlie heath- 
lands or to the shore. The principal books I had brought for study 
were the works of David Hume and of Immanuel Kant. I first 
read the entire works of Hume in an English two-volume edition 
and then all the works of Kant, beginning with his writings of 
the “pre-critical” period, as contained in the first two volumes 
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of Hartenstein’s second edition. And now at last my mind was 
opened to the meaning of Kant’s philosophy. I saw how the Ger- 
man philosopher, setting out from Wolff’s metaphysics, gradually 
approached the standpoint of Hume; in his writings published 
during the sixties one can follow this movement step by step. 
And then I saw him changing front, as if with a sudden jolt, in 
the dissertation of 1770. It seems as if he had suddenly seen an 
abyss yawning in front of him— the abyss of skepticism— and had 
started back and clutched at the position that the a priori ele- 
ments of perceiving (space and time) and of reasoning (the cate- 
gories) put us in reach of a priori knowledge: the former of the 
munclus sensibilis, and the latter of the mundus intelligibilis. 
And that remained the permanent front of Kant’s philosophy: 
the rescue of knowledge founded on pure reason— or in other 
words: the rescue of philosophy as a priori knowledge— from 
David Hume’s all-devouring skepticism. Then, as I read the 
“Critique of Pure Reason,’’ the scales fell from my eyes. It was 
quite plain: what Kant really wanted to show was not that “the 
things-in-themselves are unknowable,” as I had hitherto imagined 
with the result that his whole argumentation seemed curiously 
distorted, but rather that “pure” knowledge (that is, knowledge 
based on jnire reason) is possible, and that this provides a founda- 
tion for pure morality, and in the last resort for a Weltan- 
schauung or general philosophy based on pure reason. 

I felt greatly elated: I had made my first scientific discovery! For 
no one had seen that before me, or only quasi per nebulam, be- 
cause so far no one had seriously investigated Kant’s own his- 
torical development. I was convinced that no one doing so in the 
future could fail to see the identical facts which my own eyes be- 
held with such transparent clearness. It was a happy delusion that 
was to be completely shattered later by less agreeable experi- 
ences. But I still firmly believe that no one can understand Kant 
who does not envisage him from that point of view. 

I lost no time in rapidly sketching an outline of Kant’s system 
and philosophical development. Had I proceeded then and there 
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to carry this work to completion, it would have saved me serious 
disappointment, as will be seen later. 

Over my parents’ home the sun was also shining. My father was 
still very active and continued to enjoy his agricultural pursuits; 
and, seeing that his son was at last finding his way, he no longer 
felt the sting of his disappointment over my defection from the 
paternal calling. My mother had been relieved of the greater part 
of her household drudgery, her younger sister. Aunt Margarete, 
who had remained unmarried, having come to make her home 
with my parents a few years before. I had insisted on it, for in the 
house of her parents “on the Sands,’’ where she had stayed on 
with her married brother, his daughters were now grown up, so 
that she became less and less indispensable. My mother, on the 
other hand, who had not enjoyed her former strength for many 
years past, was urgently in need of help. Aunt Cirete, as we called 
her, was willing enough, and so she became the mainstay of the 
Langenhorn household during its last twenty years. A load had 
been taken from my mind, too, for now my parents’ loneliness, 
which had oppressed me with a sense almost of guilt, was a thing 
of the past. And before long another and more youthliil member 
was added to the household. I caused my cousin, Friedrich, to be 
transferred from the school “on the Sands’’ to that of my old 
teacher Brodersen for his two final years, whi( h meant of course 
that he came to live with my parents, at first only for the winter, 
but soon permanently, for my cousin gradually took root at Lang- 
enhorn and is still living there. 

Two excursions marked that summer, the first one with my 
old friend Niss Nissen, of Fahretoft, to the island of Sylt. I called 
for him at the beginning of September, and we went by way of 
Wyck on the island of Fdhr to Niisse. We first called on his 
brother, a young teacher stationed at Archsum, and then set out, 
all three of us, for List, arriving there late at night. By way of 
Tinnum, where we ascended the ancient thing-mound,® we first 
made our way to Westeiland, and then pursued a northerly direc- 

« The tribal meeting place of the legislative assembly. 
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tion, with many a detour, not without enjoying a delightful swim 
from the western shore. Our endless ramble over the dunes be- 
came at last (]uite weird and uncanny. Each time we gained the 
height of a dune, we thought we must see List lying before us; but 
again and again the sand hills stretched out before us endlessly. 
Had List disappeared from the face of the earth? Or were we 
walking in a circle? At last the little bay opened before us quite 
unexpectedly, a light gleaming through the dusk: we had arrived! 
But we were to have another weird experience. On our arrival 
we had seen a large boat sailing into the bay, and, when we left 
the guest room late at night to look at the sky, we passed an open 
door, through which vve saw an elderly gentleman sitting with a 
heavily veiled lady. When w’e asked the people of the inn about 
these mysterious visitors, they replied: “We don’t know them 
either; w'e just call him ‘tlie count-in-boots.’ They come ashore 
here now and then, ahvays late at night, and by morning they are 
gone. People say he killed his brother and can find no rest any- 
where. We gave him tliat name because he always w^ears very large 
felt boots; a gipsy is said to have told him he would die of an 
operation for corns on his toes.’’ When I stepped outside early in 
the morning, my sleep having been disturbed by the rustling and 
gnawdng of mice, the sailboat with the mysterious couple had al- 
ready disappeared. 

My other excursion w’^as to Copenhagen with my friend Reu- 
ter. We took the night boat from Kiel to Korsbr, passing the is- 
land of Langeland in the moonlight, and tlien went in the morn- 
ing by train to Copenhagen. It seemed odd to see with my own 
eyes all the towns wdiose names I had had to learn by heart at 
school in Langenliorn many years before: Korsbr, Slagelsc, Sorbr, 
Roeskilde—concrete reality thus supplanting mere abstractions. 
In Copenhagen w^e put up at a genuinely Danish hotel, called 
“Dannevirke” or something like that, to enjoy to the full the feel- 
ing of being abroad. My Danish soon proved superfluous, as prac- 
tically everybody in Copenhagen understood some German; and 
once when there was real need for it, late at night on an excur- 
sion, wdien I wanted to inquire about the w^ay at a farmhouse, it 
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turned out to be inadequate, as we could not understand each 
other. I do not remember all our sightseeing; it included the royal 
castle with its collections, the picture gallery, the Museum of 
Nordic Antiquities, and, of course, Thorwaldsen’s sculptures. But 
I do remember a farce performed at the Tivoli, with couplets re- 
ferring to William I of Germany, to the Shah of Persia, and to 
Frederick VII of Denmark, whose equestrian statue in front of the 
castle was about to be unveiled— the words **skal afsloves” are still 
ringing in my ears. What then remained hidden from us under 
the gray canvas I was to see with the “veil” lifted thirty-three 
years later: the figure of the last king af gamle Danmark, decked 
out with a fantastic helmet, in front of the gutted ruins of 
Christianborg Castle, destroyed by a conflagration. An evening at 
Taarbaek also stands out in my memory. We had set out from 
Copenhagen for Klampenborg in the late afternoon, thinking the 
road followed the shore of the sound all the way. But it did not; 
night fell and it began to rain; we were groping our way in the 
dark, soon doubtful of the right direction and finding the walk 
much longer than we had thought. That was when I made that 
unsuccessful inquiry at a farmhouse. At last we saw a light; it 
proved to be an inn, and we found ourselves landed at Taarbaek. 
As we sat down and the landlord came to bid us welcome, he 
turned out to be a countryman from near Apenrade. And when 
we had walked the two flights up to our room, the sound, which 
we had so eagerly longed to see, lay before us; the rain had ceased, 
and the water reflected the moonlight. Far away there shone a 
light— the beacon on the island of Sveen, made memorable by 
Tycho Brahe. The following day the young innkeeper, with 
whom we had made friends, accompanied us through the deer 
garden, in its autumnal glory, to Holte, where we took the train 
for Fredericksborg. The beautiful castle of Christian IV in its 
charming setting of a woodland lake remained our last great im- 
pression in the fair land of our neighbors. 

At the beginning of October I returned to Berlin, where a new 
task was waiting for me. An old friend of my school days, who had 
accepted a post elsewhere, asked me whether I cared to take over 
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the lessons in history he had been giving at a private school for 
girls. I agreed, having been on the look-out for some practical 
work; and so for a year I taught history in the two upper forms 
two hours a week each. My subject was the history of Bran- 
denburg-Prussia. Gleaning wherever I could what seemed suit- 
able for my pupils, I found Carlyle’s History of Frederick the 
Great standing me in good stead. Reading it with passionate in- 
terest for its own sake, I borrowed from it for my instruction 
not only characteristic features and anecdotes but also the general 
tone and color of the treatment. Whether my earnest efforts to 
implant in the young girls an intelligent interest and liking for 
the history of their country, instead of merely giving them his- 
torical dates, were crowned with success, I do not venture to say. 
Certain experiences during reviews on more than one occasion 
made it appear doubtful, to say the least. Once, after explaining 
to the pupils of the highest form the nature of steuer (tax), zoll 
(customs, duty), and akzise (excise)— with irresistible clearness, as 
I fondly believed— 1 put the question: “Now tell me, Elise, what 
is a zoll?'' Her answer was prompt and unfaltering: “A zoll is the 
smallest unit of length.” Seeing my profound wisdom subjected 
to such a rcductio ad absurdum, I decided henceforth to give 
financial questions a wide berth. Nor did I gather any laurels dur- 
ing the public examination. After I had made my pupils relate 
what they knew about Brandenburg-Prussian history, the old pas- 
tor who superintended the examination thought it suitable to ask 
them a few questions himself. Embarking upon the boundless sea 
of universal history, he asked them which were the four world 
monarchies. My young ladies remained silent, and I am not sure 
that I could have answered the question to his satisfaction myself. 

Nevertheless, this teaching was not an unprofitable experience 
for me: it gave me an opportunity for interesting observations 
about school children and school classes, about girls and their 
traits, about their interests and mental abilities. It also brought 
home to me the immense differences in individual behavior and 
disposition, ranging from sensitive and eager receptivity through 

7 The German word zoll has two meanings: (a) customs, duty; (b) inch. 
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carelessness and flightiness to downright indifference and stupid- 
ity. What a gamut of differently attuned minds! And then to ex- 
pect the same words to appeal to all of them alike! Even at that, 
my classes were small, only twenty or so; how then is a teacher to 
succeed with classes of fifty or one hundred pupils?— After one 
year my work as an instructor came to an end, together with the 
school itself. It could no longer cope with its financial difficulties, 
and I can only hope that there was no causal connection between 
my teaching and its demise. 

At the same time I had been continuing my own research. But 
instead of completing the historical inquiry which had occupied 
me for a year and brought me such a rewarding discovery during 
the summer, I felt constrained to take up the solution of some 
theoretical problems of epistemology, which I had also had in 
mind for some time past, and with some of which I had dealt 
in my lectures before the Philosophical Club. I made a rough 
draught of three treatises: on the “Concept of Concept,” on the 
“Concept of Cause,” and on the “Concept of Substance.” Then I 
elaborated the draught on the “Concept of Cause” to an exten- 
sive dissertation in which, following in the footsteps of Hume 
and Mill, I defended the empiricistic standpoint with sharp po- 
lemics against apriorism and rationalism, especially against the 
half-hearted and weak-kneed rationalism of certain contemporary 
thinkers. I insisted that causality was not a logical relation nor an 
a priori category, but rather an axiomatic postulate of the under- 
standing, which had gradually developed out of association as its 
primitive form and attained to presumptive universal validity. 

In February, 1874, I submitted the manuscript of this treatise 
to the Philosophical Faculty together with my application for the 
venia legeiidi.^ With a little more worldly wisdom I might have 
foreseen the result: my application met with a refusal. I will not 
say that the decision was unfair; today I should probably pass the 
same judgment myself under similar circumstances. My disserta- 
tion was written in a petulant and even arrogant tone, and my 
polemics were derogatory, as they are apt to be on the part of 

8 That is, for admission as privatdozent. 
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young authors reveling in their first discovery of truth. And in 
point of thoroughness, careful treatment, and sober judgment my 
investigation probably also left much to be desired. Consequently 
I have long since ceased to harbor resentment against the phil- 
osophical Faculty or its referees— Professor Harms and Professor 
Zeller, who had succeeded Trendelenburg— for refusing to accept 
my treatise as adequate evidence for my qualification as a privat- 
dozent. And that they regarded its tone as unseemly and said so 
was only right and proper. It was a wholesome lesson to me, and I 
have never written in that form again, not only because of the 
unfortunate result for myself, but also because I sensed the cru- 
dity of it. For— widespread though the custom is in Germany— it 
is essentially vulgar to receive and treat one’s reader, whom one 
has invited to be one’s guest, as it were, with a disdainful mien of 
superiority. Henceforth I took my two Englishmen, Hume and 
Mill, as my models, as I might have done before, both as regards 
courtesy toward the reader and urbanity in polemics. And after 
all, that was what suited my own nature best; for the rude and 
censorious manner of our philologists had always been hateful 
to me. I had only been led astray by various influences, such 
as Schopenhauer and perhaps also Lassalle. A shock coming 
from without can thus have a very salutary effect on one’s self- 
emancipation. 

At first, of course, the matter was annoying, especially on ac- 
count of my parents, who had been waiting so long to see their 
son started on his career. I wrote them at once, explaining what 
had happened and adding, as was true enough, that my own views 
had differed widely from those of my judges, and that this had 
probably influenced their verdict. I asked them for further pa- 
tience, promising to try again and do better another time. My 
mind was now made up at once to bring my historical inquiry to 
a conclusion and then repeat my application. In the evening of 
the day on which the dean of the faculty— it was Helmholtz— had 
apprised me of my failure, I went to see Freytag’s comedy “The 
Journalists’’ at the Schauspielhaus and was able to enjoy it, al- 
though some dregs of ill humor w'ere still lingering in my mind. 
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During the following days I talked matters over both with 
Harms and with Zeller. Harms spoke in an injured tone; he felt 
offended and not altogether without reason, for he had regarded 
himself as my teacher, and now I had become an apostate, having 
gone over to Hume’s skepticism, which he had always condemned. 
There was a rather violent scene, so that I sprang up from my 
chair and made for the door. But he found a conciliatory word, 
being well disposed toward me at heart, and I bade him goodbye 
without resentment. Zeller treated the matter without any per- 
sonal animosity, although my polemics had been directed also 
against him. In answer to my straight question whether he thought 
he ought to dissuade me from a repetition of my application, he 
answ^ered in the negative; as far as he was concerned, he said, there 
was no reason why I should not submit another dissertation. 

So I set to wwk, giving final shape to the historical inquiry, 
restricting it, however, not only to Kant but also to his develop- 
ment up to his first “Critique.” My interpretation of the entire 
system of his critical philosophy I reserved for a “General History 
of the Theory of Knowledge,” to which this account of Kant’s 
own development would then form a supplement. Thinking I 
could repeat my application at any time, I hastened on with my 
work, to wipe out my failure as soon as possible and perhaps start 
lecturing before the end of 1874. But when I submitted my new 
dissertation— it was entitled: “An Essay on the Genetic History 
of Kant’s Theory of Knowledge”— I was informed that I could 
not make a new application until after twelve months. This gave 
me time to get the book printed, and I thus was confronted with 
the bitter task of finding a publisher. I had to knock at many 
doors, until finally the Leipzig publishing firm of R. Reisland was 
ready to come to terms early in 1875. The conditions were any- 
thing but satisfactory: I had to pay down 250 taler (M. 7.50) for 
printing costs, to be repaid to me out of the proceeds alter the 
publisher had reimbursed himself for all his expenses; any sur- 
plus after that was to be shared in equal parts. I received my de- 
posit back in the course of some years and a small surplus besides; 
it would have been larger had the publisher been more patient. 
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When the sale went down to a few copies a year toward the end 
of the seventies, he sent the remainder to a paper mill without 
even asking me. Afterward the demand rose again considerably; 
but for a revision I had no time, and a mere reprint I did not care 
to authorize. That is why my first book has been out of print for 
a long time. I venture to think tliat a more liberal attitude would 
have been in the publisher’s own interest, too, for I never cared 
to do business with him after that. I think publishers make a 
great mistake by not keeping an eye open for young and promis- 
ing authors and placing tliem under an obligation by serving 
their interests. 

To complete the account of my habilitation, I submitted the 
printed book to the faculty in March, 1875, and it was accepted. 
My habilitation, however, had to be postponed on account of my 
being called for military service again during April and May, so 
that it was the tenth of June before I delivered the prescribed 
private lecture before the faculty. Out of the themes I submitted 
they selected a lecture on the “Concept of Substance.” My success 
was indifferent. In the discussion following the lecture— the so- 
called colloquium— l\\Q question really at issue was not touched 
upon. Harms regarded my views as bound to lead to materialism, 
and I vainly tried to show that, quite the reverse, the idea of a 
soul substance was but the last remainder of a materialistic con- 
ception and at the same time the germ of its perennial renewal, 
“substance” and “matter” being interchangeable terms. Zeller at 
once diverted the discussion to all sorts of historical questions, 
such as Spinoza’s concept of substance, and so forth. After a de- 
liberation which seemed ominously long to me, the faculty ar- 
rived at a favorable decision. My public lecture was delivered on 
June 19; it dealt with the categories generally used to denote op- 
posite philosophical standpoints, such as idealism and realism. 
Again I had a feeling of absolute futility. Neither Dean Zeller 
nor the few auditors seemed to attach any importance to the mat- 
ter, but only to be waiting impatiently for the end. 

It was under these by no means auspicious circumstances that 
I entered upon my career as an academic teacher. I reflected with 
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bitterness on tlie contrast with my graduation as a doctor of phi- 
losophy. At tliat time Trendelenburg had congratulated me with 
warm cordiality, whereas now tilings were settled in a cold and 
businesslike manner. 

The reception of my book on Kant also failed to come up to my 
expectations. The first review, published in the Literarisches 
Zentralblatt by Dr. Goring, an old friend of Bonn days, damned 
me with faint praise, it seemed to me, saying that my book de- 
served attention! What I had expected to read was that my book 
represented a complete revolution in the interpretation of Kant’s 
philosophy. Instead of that, it “deserved attention!” Is there any- 
thing that does not deserve attention and get it, too, once it is 
printed! Reviews in other journals were in a similar strain. The 
only exception was an article in the WestmiJister Review, of 
which John Stuart Mill had been a cofounder. Rising to a higher 
level of appreciation, it stated that my book “threw the greatest 
liglit on the whole philosophy of the sage of Konigsberg.” And a 
few years later, to my great satisfaction, a Dutch scliolar, Dr. Du 
Marchic-Voorhuisen, wrote a book on Kant, published after his 
death, which was based on the foundation I Iiad laid. 

A few words remain to be said about my other studies and in- 
terests during that year. I have already mentioned tliat for a time 
I felt tempted by the prize which the Berlin Academy had offered 
for a treatise on the influence of English eighteenth-century phi- 
losophy on German philosophy and that I selected my reading 
accordingly. The authors whose works I studied and abstracted 
included Bacon, Hobbes, Cumberland, Shaftesbury, Mandeville, 
and on the German side: Pufendorf, Thomasius, and Leibniz. 
Hobbes gained my particular respect by his keen, uncompromis- 
ing, and relentless application of the principles he had laid down. 
The influence of his political ideas on my own thought has not 
been inconsiderable. Not until I read Hobbes did the insight that 
unified and assured power is the first requisite of any State be- 
come an unalterable conviction with me. I never found time to 
write that prize essay, my other studies and plans standing in the 
way. However, my extensive researches stood me in good stead 
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for my lectures on the history of modern philosophy, as did also 
those for my intended history of the theory of knowledge. This 
latter plan I kept in view for a longer time; 1 even made some at- 
tempts to carry it out, but had to give it up in the end, since for 
years to come I had to devote my time to historical researches in the 
field of education, as will appear later. 

Another author whose works I studied with great interest and 
permanent gain in those years from 1873 to 1875 was Schopen- 
hauer. Hitherto I had read him only occasionally and without 
feeling greatly attracted. The unpleasant experience with the 
faculty made me more receptive to his pessimistic reflections on 
human nature in general and scholars in particular, or at any rate 
it favored an emotional response on my part. His blunt— one 
might almost say hostile— way of telling the truth made a great 
impression on me; the earlier of the two essays I submitted to the 
faculty showed that influence. His lasting influence on me in- 
cludes the voluntaristic interpretation of mental activity and a 
sympathetic understanding for the pessimistic view of life. I never 
adopted the latter myself, but Schopenhauer made me see that the 
natural optimism of our attitude toward life is accidental and sub- 
jective and therefore liable to a revulsion. On this basis it also be- 
came possible to understand the great religions of redemption; 
the Christian religion thus assumed a very different aspect from 
that which it had shown in the light of intellectualistic dogmatics. 
The study of religion in its relation to general culture now be- 
came a matter of permanent interest to me, and I greatly enjoyed 
reading Duncker’s “History of Antiquity” from this point of view. 
In my opinion it could still be used today as an excellent intro- 
duction to the mind of the peoples whose life it describes. The 
history of the Indian people especially is presented with penetrat- 
ing understanding, and the great epochs of its life and its attitude 
toward life stand out with striking clarity. I also read Waitz’s 
“Anthropology of Primitive Peoples,” an inexhaustible mine of 
information about primitive religion. 

Among the new friends I made in those years I mention above 
all the former Under-Secretary of State von Gruner, at whose 
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home I was received, after being introduced by my friend Bclger, 
who on Bonitz’s recommendation had been private tutor of 
Gruner’s eldest son since the autumn of 1872. After my first in- 
vitation to dinner, on Ascension Day in 1873, I was a frequent 
guest during the following winter. It was a very hospitable house, 
where younger scholars too were made welcome. Apart from for- 
mal invitations to dinner and evening parties one was free to call 
any evening about eight o’clock, when tea was served, and enjoy 
a few hours* chat with the family consisting of the master of the 
house, his wife Clara, and Fraulein Emilie, their foster-daughter,® 
or with any other callers that happened to be present. Not in- 
frequently something was read aloud; occasionally, it was a play 
with the roles assigned to different persons. It was the first home 
I entered which was conducted in a more pretentious manner, 
not to say in grand style. I made more than one acquaintance 
there which became of importance to me, especially the two 
Reichenspergers, who were political friends of my host. 

My habilitation led to my intercourse with two other families, 
closely related to each other, those of Professor Lazarus and his 
colleague Stein thal. I had paid the latter, whom I greatly esteemed 
as my teacher, a special call to present him with a copy of my first 
book; but he had not given me the imjiression that he took any 
interest either in me or in my Kant. It was not in his nature to 
meet anyone half way; he waited for the other to make the ad- 
vances, and might even on occasion create an embarrassing situa- 
tion by his persistent silence. Being so much younger, I could not 
help feeling that it was proper for me to let him do the question- 
ing and direct the course of the conversation, and as he did not 
avail himself of this privilege I soon left, not without feeling a 
little offended. Later on I discovered that what had impressed me 
as coldness was by no means a lack of friendly feeling toward the 
caller who had approached him so confidingly; it just was his 
natural habit and perhaps also lack of experience in dealing with 
younger people. Before long I felt more at home in his house than 
almost anywhere else. I ought to add that this was largely due to 

® Emilie Ferchel, who became Paulsen’s first wife. 
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his wife, a sister of Professor Lazarus. I do not recall exactly when 
I first met her, probably in the summer of 1 875. She was still a young 
woman at that time, not much older than I, her husband being her 
senior by nearly twenty years. Her kindly interest in the personal af- 
fairs, the homeland and parents, the living conditions and the liter- 
ary plans of her guest, and her happy faculty of making him talk 
and listening to him attracted me as much as did the unassuming 
hospitality of the household, which was in keeping with their mod- 
erate circumstances. I soon became a regular visitor on Tuesday 
nights, together with Dr. Bruchmann.^^^ Usually we were the only 
guests, although now and then other students of Steinthal’s would 
drop in later. A sandwich and a glass of beer was all there was in 
the way of refreshments, and that rule was not departed from even 
when more distinguished visitors happened to be present, as for 
example Professor Baron. But the warm and friendly welcome, 
the solicitous care of the hostess in looking after her guests, the 
sociable talk at table, and the intimate exchange of ideas with the 
many-sided and profound scholar— those were the things which 
made us relish these unpretentious evenings as an incomparable 
treat. They came to an end only when the exigencies of my own 
household intervened. But I often took my fiancee along with 
me, and, during the first year after our marriage, my young wife. 

I also visited at Professor Lazarus’s house, where the Steinthals 
had doubtless introduced me. It must have been in the winter of 
1875-76 that I was there for the first time, at a grand party, with- 
out contacts and without pleasure. It was the exact opposite of the 
sociable intercourse at his sister’s house. Here a galaxy of great 
names, titles, and decorations, lending luster to the gathering, in 
the midst of which such an obscure individual as a young privat- 
dozent was completely lost, or at least served only as a modest 
space-filler; there, on the other hand a small and intimate circle, 
where everyone acted and counted as a personality. After that 
party I went there only once or twice more, the last time with my 
fiancee, feeling just as ill at ease as I did the first time. In part, at 

10 Dr. Kurt Bruchmann, one of Sieinthal’s devoted disciples, has various publica- 
tions on the psychology of language to his credit. 
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least, this was due to the fact that I was unable to find any com- 
mon ground between myself and my hosts. 

About the same time, thanks to a suggestion by Steinthal, I took 
up my pen as an author again for the first time since writing my 
book on Kant. He gave me R. Flint’s History of the. Philosophy 
of History and asked me to review it in his Zeitschrift, without 
limiting me to any definite space. I wrote a very detailed review of 
it during the summer vacation of 1875, which 1 spent at Langeii- 
horn. This was followed by an article on John Stuart Mill’s phi- 
losophy of religion, occasioned by his three posthumous essays; I 
wrote it during the Christmas vacation of the same year, and it 
also appeared in the Zeitschrift. The last was a review of Bagehot’s 
On the Origin of Nations. My article on Mill led to the follow- 
ing little incident. I had called to account a German reviewer for 
his supercilious way of treating Mill as a dull-witted English em- 
piricist, adding pointedly that in the face of such nationalism the 
reproach of Teutonism must make us stand in silence and blush 
with shame. The reviewer subsequently wrote to me, expressing 
his regret and admitting that my criticism was justified. 



My First Tears as a University 

Teacher 

1875-1877 

I N THE autumn of 1875 I began my lectures at the University 
of Berlin. For a course on logic and theory of knowledge in 
the forenoon there were nine students. That was the only course I 
ever gave on logic, altliough in those days the theory of knowledge 
seemed to me to be the very core of my studies. I announced the 
course again on one subsequent occasion, but illness prevented my 
giving it. It was the empiricistic theory of knowledge of the Eng> 
lish thinkers which 1 endeavored to present to my students, John 
Stuart Mill’s Logic being my guiding star. In a course of public 
lectures I treated of tlie basic differences between systems of phi- 
losophy before a larger gioup. Those were the lectures which 
afterward developed into the course on introduction to philoso- 
phy; their origin goes back to a draught I made in 1870. I also 
conducted a seminar in philosophy on Thursday evenings from 
six to eight o’clock, a time to which I adhered for many years. 
Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” was the first book to form the 
subject matter of these exercises. From the beginning I adopted a 
different method from any I had seen used in similar courses: I 
neither made the students read the text in class, as Trendelenburg 
had done in his seminar on Aristotle and Dilthey in his exercises 
on Spinoza, nor did I ask them, like Harms, to write an extensive 
report, to be read in class. Instead, I requested them to prepare 
themselves at home and then asked one of them to give a brief 
talk on the contents and their connection, following which I dis- 
cussed both the general purport and the details with them— always 
with this twofold end in view: to make sure that they understood 
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the author and to make them use their own judgment and define 
their own attitude toward his views. In the main I have retained 
this method, with the only modification that I have more and 
more dispensed with a too detailed explanation and criticism of 
the details, while at the same time making the conduct of the dis- 
cussion more and more independent of the good or bad ideas that 
happen to occur to individual members. Anyone attempting to 
read philosophical books for the first time knows how often end- 
less difficulties about details, which he vainly tries to solve, block 
his way and prevent him from grasping the general purport of 
the whole, which alone can throw light on the details. This is 
especially true of Kant, but it also applies to Spinoza. And the end 
of these futile endeavors is quite likely to be the final defection 
from philosophy. If one can get the students to turn their atten- 
tion to the whole and grasp its purport and the relation which 
the main parts of the discourse have to the latter, one can then 
leave it to their own efforts to clear up any difficulties about de- 
tails by reading the text a second time. As to the otlier point I 
mentioned, the increasing number of students, with an ever- 
greater proportion of them reduced to the role of passive listener, 
necessitated in itself a tightening of the reins. In my own earlier 
experiences I had often felt it to be an injustice to those who had 
keener minds or were better prepared, when the teacher conduct- 
ing the exercises took note of every error or stupidity on the part 
of some self-assertive and obstinate member who insisted on mak- 
ing liimself heard. I had no intention of subjecting my own stu- 
dents to that injustice, and therefore it has become a liabit with 
me to intervene, the moment I see the discussion getting side- 
tracked, by refusing from the outset to entertain stupid objections 
and questions which lead nowhere. 

Among the members taking part in my first seminar course on 
Kant were two young countrymen of mine: Ferdinand Tdnnies, 
from Husum, and Kuno Francke, from Kiel. Permanent friend- 
ship has grown out of these relations, which were not long in lead- 
ing to other meetings, both indoors and on walks. Tdnnies and 
Francke were approaching the end of their university studies, and 
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we passionately discussed all sorts of problems, and probably none 
more ardently than the social questions which in those days began 
to stir the younger generation in Germany. 

This concerns a matter about which I ought to speak a little 
more at length. I had read Lassalle’s speeches, probably as early as 
1873 or 1874; the first copies which reached me— they were lent 
to me by Benno Erdmann’s sister— bore unmistakable traces of the 
laborers’ hands through which they had passed. Later on I bought 
them all myself and read them with eager interest. His vigor and 
self-confidence impressed me as much as his socialistic interpreta- 
tion of State and Society, which found support at all points in my 
own old-established views, as based on those of Gneist, Wagner, 
Hobbes, and Carlyle. He described the State as being not merely 
a legal institution but an all-inclusive union for the purpose of 
the self-preservation of Society as a whole, and for the advance- 
ment of the culture and welfare of all its citizens. Sentiments hark- 
ing back to my old homeland, age-old feelings of equality tradi- 
tional among the North-Frisian farmers, induced a favorable 
response on my part to his political views, which culminated in his 
idea of a "social monarchy," this being the obverse of his positive 
antipathy against "vulgar" liberalism, the Manchester school and 
the doctrine of laissez faire. The era of the bubble-companies, 
with its excesses, the plebeian literature, the maudlin farces on 
the stage— in short, all those things which made young Nietzsche 
turn his back on his times, had not failed to make a strong impres- 
sion on me too. I have reason to believe that these personal senti- 
ments and convictions made their influence fell on the younger 
friends around me. 

My urge to make converts was never more compelling than dur- 
ing those first years as a university teacher. Enjoying the bound- 
less liberty of a German privatdozent, I felt that I ought to stand 
up for my personal convictions, regardless of consequences. I have 
never been given to wary prudence and circumspection; but in 
those years I felt it incumbent upon me to utter my thoughts as 
bluntly as I could and to leave nothing unsaid, at all times and 
everywhere, on suitable and on unsuitable occasions. It was only 
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by slow degrees that I acquired some reserve, by pausing to ask 
myself whether the other man was willing or even able to hear 
what I said. Thus I never made a secret of my social and political 
views even when I was at the Gruners* house as a guest or while 
I was in military surroundings, often giving offense or causing 
annoyance and perhaps even more frequently eliciting an aston- 
ished or skeptical smile. Walking about in the Gruners* garden 
one day with Peter Reichensperger— from talk about events inci- 
dental to the Kuliurkampf we had gone on to discuss the relation 
between Church and State in the abstract— I advanced the idea of 
sovereignty as a constitutive characteristic of the State. “Whyl” he 
exclaimed, “that is Hobbes’s idea of the omnipotence of the State!” 
—“Exactly what I mean!” I replied. “It would be a logical con- 
tradiction for two sovereignties, each with its own body of sub- 
jects, to exist within the identical frontiers. I quite agree with 
Hobbes: the State can do no wrong.” Which put an end, of course, 
to any possibility of agreement. Another time we reached the dead 
line again during a walk in the Tiergarten, when I maintained 
that the concept of property had been created by the Stale and 
was therefore subject to further modification, so that there was 
no legal obstacle to the transformation of private into collective 
property. The disorganization of Society, as at present constituted, 
I added, imposed upon the State the task of organizing labor and 
production. My uncompromising dialectics soon reduced niy com- 
panion to silence— a success of which I should not feel so proud 
today as I did then. What made him withdraw into silence was the 
disinclination, usually increasing with advancing years, to enter 
into a discussion of principles, and not, as I then was fain to be- 
lieve, his inability to find an answer— or in other words: his being 
compelled on logical grounds to assent to my argumentation. 
Young people are always prone to imagine that conviction can be 
produced by logical arguments and dialectic victories. The older 
one becomes, the more one feels certain that ultimate convictions 
have their roots in sentiments and feelings or, in the last analysis, 
in the personal disposition and the individual will, against which 
logical reasoning is entirely unavailing. That is why with increas- 
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ing age disputes about principles lose their attraction: one realizes 
that they are futile. 

In the same way my faith in Lassalle and his doctrine of State 
socialism has, I will not forbear to mention, suffered consider- 
able diminution, as in the course of the years I learned more 
about human nature and the facts of life. The resistance which 
reality offers to the realization of general ideas, more especially to 
the carrying into effect of political and social ideals, is hardly per- 
ceptible to the youthful mind; to its exuberant vitality it seems 
of no account. It is only with advancing years that we learn from 
countless experiences what an unmalleable material human nature 
really is; it is, as Kant has said, such a crooked piece of wood that it 
is impossible to make anything straight out of it. 

In the summer of 1876 I gave a course on the history of philoso- 
phy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; those were the 
lectures which afterward developed into the course on history of 
modern philosophy in its relation to the history of civilization. 
Among my live students was an American by the name of Emerton, 
a friend of Kuno Francke; he is now Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory at Harvard University, of which Francke is also a member. 
With a Russian student providing a corresponding extension in the 
eastern direction, I jestingly remarked in a letter to Emilie that I 
had the orbis lerrarum fitting at my feet. In my seminar exercises 
I dealt with Kant’s “Prolegomena.” 

In the summer vacation I went to Harzburg, in the Harz Moun- 
tains, where the Gruners had preceded me. It was the first time I 
had found myself in mountainous country, having failed to explore 
what the surroundings of Erlangen had to offer in that respect, for 
which I cannot forgive myself to this day. I had once joined an ex- 
cursion, it is true, to what is called “Franconian Switzerland”; but 
being with a large crowd I could not pay any attention to beauties 
of nature. And ever since, when vacation time came, I had always 
gone straight home to Langenhorn, unless I spent a few days on a 
walking tour with Reuter along the east coast of Schleswig-Holstein. 
But now I was living right in the heart of the mountains, roaming 
about by myself on longer and shorter rambles and feeling in the 
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most receptive mood to enjoy the sight of cliffs and caves, moun- 
tains and valleys, old-world towns and ruins. I particularly remem- 
ber one long walk in the dead of night. I had lost my way in the 
Bode valley, and it was already nine o’clock when I arrived at Ilsen- 
burg. From there I had to walk on to Harzburg through the pitch- 
dark forest, with only the stars overhead to guide me, so as to be at 
our trysting-place in time the next morning. The sounds of the 
night were like music in my ears, for there was singing and ringing 
in my own soul. Sometimes I had to go driving with Frau von 
Gruner and Fraulein Emilie. One such excursion to the Molken- 
haus tvas fixed in my memory by a climb to the “Raven Cliffs,” 
which I undertook with Emilie, chaperoned by dear old Miss 
Zeipel. I could not resist picking some wild raspberries hanging 
over the precipice— I verily believe it was only for the sake of the 
frightened scolding which Emilie gave me for doing it. 

When I arrived at Langenhoru I knew that I was engaged, even 
though not formally. I made no secret of it to my parents and found 
them heartily in accord. Panilie went to stay with her own family 
at Bissingen, near Hochstadt, and nuiny were the letters that went 
to and fro between there and Langenhoru at that time. However, 
these bright days were destined to be follo^ved by days of gloom, 
which brought me to the brink of the grave. 1 had not been feeling 
at all well for some weeks, following my return to Berlin at the 
beginning of October— a forewarning, as it turned out, of a severe 
attack of typhoid, which developed about the end of that month. 
On October 15 I had l>egun a course of lectures on the history of 
modern philosophy, at the Victoria Lyceum, 'ivhich is still in ex- 
istence as a college for women, and which had just been founded 
under the direction of an Englishwoman, Miss Archer. The second 
lecture of the course I had delivered, so I was told later, like a man 
speaking in a fever. At the end of the hour I walked with Emilie 
through the Tiergarten, then I collapsed. A few days later I was 
taken to the Augusta Hospital, where I lay for more than three 
weeks in a severe fever delirium, so that the month of November is 
practically a blank in my memory, except for a few momentary 
glimpses and delusions. When the crisis was over and I regained 
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consciousness, I was so weak that the attendant had to lift me like a 
child from the bed and settle me in a chair. Standing and walking 
were out of the question for several days. 

When I began to make rapid progress, in January, I thought I 
might at least hold the seminar exercises I had announced on 
Hume’s Inquiry into Human Understanding. Among the few 
students who took part there again were two who have remained 
dear friends to this day: C. Noble, from Liibeck, who had been 
introduced to me as a member of the Arminia, in Jena, and Jos. 
Capesius, who came from the old Saxon settlers in Transylvania. 
The latter is now headmaster of the Protestant Teachers’ Training 
School, at Hermannstadt, to which he has been devoting his labors 
with rewarding success; the former is professor at the Falk-Real- 
gymnasium, in Berlin, a faithful guide of his pupils in the prima 
in German literature and philosophy. What the influence of a 
privatdozent lacks in extent, it gains in intensity. The small num- 
ber of my students, the fact that they were near me in age, and the 
pleasure of finding my first pupils— it all encouraged the rapid de- 
velopment of whatever teaching ability and didactic urge I may 
have possessed. 

The summer of 1877 marked the end of an epoch in my life for 
two reasons: In the first place, it terminated the long years of my 
bachelorhood; for I was married on the sixth of August. For the 
past few years I had been living in furnished rooms, three flights up, 
at 50 Dorotheenstrasse, where my landlady, a Mrs. Hofmann, from 
Wunstorf, looked after all my material needs, including meals, as 
my housekeeper. In the second place, the end of the summer of 
1877 also brought a profound change in the course of my studies. 
The theory of knowledge and its history, which had formed their 
very center ever since 1872, was henceforth relegated to a peripheral 
position, my principal interest being now diverted to pedagogics 
and the history of education. This was due to a suggestion which 
first came to me from without, when at the beginning of the sum- 
mer semester Professor Harms came to see me one day. He thought 
it might be well for me to announce a course of lectures on peda- 
gogics for the coming winter. There ought to be such a course, he 
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said, and at present it was not in the curriculum. If I did, he added, 
the faculty would probably be willing to propose me for an associ- 
ate professorship of pedagogics. At first I had some scruples; for 
pedagogics had so far been entirely remote from my personal inter- 
est, and I was longing to get on with the completion of my “History 
of the Theory of Knowledge.’* Nevertlieless I decided in favor of 
pedagogics, and I have not regretted it. Indeed, in later years I came 
to feel that all my studies up to that time had only now been given 
their focal center. For ethics and politics, sociology and history, 
theology and anthropology— had they not all an immediate bear- 
ing on pedagogics? And as to metaphysics and the theory of knowl- 
edge, were not they, too, indispensable prerequisites for what is 
perhaps the most indispensable prerequisite of all for the theory 
of education— a Weltanschauung based on philosophy? Any real 
achievement in the field of logic and theory of knowledge, on the 
other hand, would have called for one essential prerequisite which 
I lacked: familiarity with the exact sciences and mathematics; that 
was brought home to me later by Wundt’s Logic. I therefore re- 
gard it as a providential turn of events that I was thus induced by 
the faculty to transfer my efforts to the field of pedagogics and edu- 
cation, which was to prove such fruitful soil. 

Not until much later did it dawn upon me that this action on 
the part of the faculty was motivated perhaps not so much by their 
benevolence toward me as by their desire to forestall another candi- 
date, who was uncongenial to them. Professor Lazarus aspired to a 
full professorship of psychology and pedagogics, and his candidacy 
seemed certain of the weighty support of the second Court.^ The 
faculty and the educational authorities of the government, who 
perhaps also felt loath to appoint a Jew as a full professor of peda- 
gogics, may have decided on my associate professorsliip merely as a 
countermove against a full professorship for him. That is how I 
figured it out later; but I have no proofs. 

Meanwhile, in 1876 and 1877 an opportunity offered itself to 
publish some of my studies in the field of theory of knowledge. 
Avenarius had just then been appointed professor of philosophy 

1 That of the later Emperor Frederick III, at that time Crown Prince. 
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at the University of Zurich, a post for which I had also been con- 
sidered, as appeared from a visit of Dr. Hopfer of the Educational 
Council. And now he founded a new philosophical quarterly, the 
Vierteljahrsschrift fur wissenschaftliche Philosophic, I hailed the 
new periodical with delight and at once offered to contribute. The 
very first number contained an article from my pen, “On the Con- 
cept of Philosophy,** in which I undertook to define the relation be- 
tween philosophy and science on an historical basis. In the second 
number I published an article “On the Cardinal Differences be- 
tween Epistemologic Points of View.** A third article, in the fourth 
number, entitled “On the Concept of Substance,*’ was largely made 
up of the considerations for which I had pleaded in vain before the 
faculty. It was based on Hume’s governing idea that substance 
and cause are not concepts of objects, but— to speak with Kant- 
synthetical functions of the understanding. German philosophy 
seemed to have completely lost sight of this standpoint— so com- 
pletely, in fact, that a skeptical smile had been the only response 
when I attempted to give an account of the mental phenomena 
without a soul substance. I have never departed from this stand- 
point and have elaborated it in my “Introduction.** Later on 
Wundt made it the basis of his own account of mental life in his so- 
called “doctrine of actuality.** My next article was a detailed review 
of H. R. Fox Bourne’s The Life of John Locke, which I wrote 
during my convalescence from typhoid. 

My last contributions were reviews of Erdmann’s “Kantian Stud- 
ies,*’ his edition of Kant’s “Prolegomena,** and his book on “Kant’s 
Criticism.** In these I endeavored to justify my rationalistic inter- 
pretation of Kant’s theory of knowledge against Erdmann’s empiri- 
cistic and skepticistic interpretation. It was a point we had been 
debating for a long time past— in fact, ever since his doctor’s disser- 
tation appeared in 1873. 1 had hoped that my “Essay on the Genetic 
History of Kant’s Theory of Knowledge** would convince him that 
Kant’s criticism can be understood only in the sense of a reaction 
against Hume’s skepticism. But when in his later writings he gave 
not a single word to my arguments and continued to repeat his own 
view as the only possible and indeed self-evident one, namely, that 
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Kant’s purpose was the definition o£ the limits of human knowledge, 
I was annoyed, and our relations gradually became cooler. To have 
my opinion thus ignored by a friend with whom I had discussed 
these problems so many times seemed to me in keeping neither with 
our personal relations nor with the importance of my inquiry. And 
since Erdmann continued to ignore it forever after, our intercourse 
gradually lessened. We still saw each other and exchanged letters 
rather frequently; but the cordial tone of former times never re- 
turned. In the last analysis, I should say it was an exaggerated sense 
of self-importance, probably on both sides, which led to the un- 
doing of our long intimacy. 

Before the end of 1877 I published a translation of David Hume’s 
Dialogues on Natural Religion^ which appeared in Kirchmann’s 
popular series entitled Philosophische Bibliothek. I had under- 
taken the translation as a mental recreation in leisure hours, having 
found by a previous experiment with Epictetus’s little Enchiridion 
that I could get considerable enjoyment out of this kind of work. It 
seems to lie midway between intellectual stimulation and relax- 
ation, and I have always found it particularly welcome after a 
period of hard work. It was a difficult task to j)ersuadc old Mr. 
Kirchmann to include my translation in his series; he had evidently 
never heard of Hume’s Dialogues. He paid me at the rate of five 
taler (M. 15) per sheet (sixteen printed pages), and it would seem 
that the publisher’s profit cannot have been so very small. At least 
4,000 copies w^ere sold before the third edition was brought out in 
1905 by the publishing firm of Diirr, in Leipzig, who had offered 
me very acceptable terms. But, like so many young authors, I was 
glad enough to get the book printed at all. About the same time I 
also wrote my first reviews for the Jenaer Liter at urzeitung, includ- 
ing Erdmann’s “M. Knutzen” and Reuter’s publication about the 
life of Direktor Bartelmann, of which I have already spoken. 
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Introduction to the Second Part 


BY THE EDITORS 

T he preceding twelve chapters, dealing with the years 1846- 
1877, form the contents of the Jugcnderiniierungen, pub- 
lished in German in 1909, the year after Paulsen’s death. The con- 
cluding paragraphs of the twelfth chapter, at that time omitted out 
of regard for persons still living, have now been restored. The 
memoirs relating to the second half of Paulsen’s life (1877-1908) 
were never published in German; they have here been translated 
from the original manuscript. They differ in form from those 
earlier chapters, there being only one further chapter treating, like 
the earlier ones, of a number of consecutive years as a whole. After 
that the memoirs assume the form of ’’Annals.” 

The one chapter just mentioned— it deals with the tragically brief 
years of Paulsen’s first marriage (1877-83)— offers peculiar diffi- 
culties. Its manuscript consists of four parts relating to (1) Paulsen’s 
married life, (2) his work, (3) his personal contacts and friendships, 
and (4) his refusal of a professorship at the University of Breslau. 
The account of his married life, however, was originally not written 
in that form for publication and is not suitable for it in the present 
context. According to his own statement it had been in existence 
for many years when the other parts of the chapter were composed; 
for he tells us that he wrote it ’’during the long and sleepless nights” 

1 I should like to avail myself of this opjjorl unity to express my deep obligation 
to Mr. Rudolf Paulsen, the philosopher’s son, and to Professor Willy Kabilz, his son- 
in-law, for the great trouble they have taken in helping me to secure a reliable Cicr- 
man text and to clear up various points. But my warmest thanks are due to my dear 
friend Professor Wilhelm A. Braun, the head of the German depaitmcnt at Barnard 
College, Columbia University, who was also a pupil of Paulsen. Without his active 
interest in this project from its inception, it would never have materialized. He has 
also read the manuscript of my translation and offered countless valuable sug- 
gestions. T. L. 
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which followed upon his bereavement. In reading these pages one 
gains the impression that he wanted to preserve this vivid picture of 
his sorrow and his bitter-sweet memories for his owm future moods 
of retrospection. Careful selecting and editing thus became neces- 
sary, always preserving Paulsen’s own words wherever possible. 

In perusing the more or less disconnected yearly records which 
form the substance of the “Annals*’ (1883-1908), the reader— espe- 
cially if he is not conversant with the organization of higher educa- 
tion in Germany— might easily lose the thread. To guard him in 
that respect and enable him to understand all implications and 
allusions, a rapid interpretative survey of their contents will be 
helpful. Before proceeding with this, however, it seems appropriate 
to linger here awhile over those private pages, since, in addition to 
the account of Paulsen’s married life, they also contain the com- 
plete story of his preceding courtship and engagement. In the last 
one of the foregoing chapters we have been vouchsafed hardly more 
than some allusive references to it. One could feel tempted to speak 
of truly British reticence, nor would it be the only British trait one 
could discover in Paulsen’s nature. But the reader is entitled to 
learn some of the facts mentioned in those pages and to enjoy the 
charming pictures they contain. 

♦ * ♦ # # 

Let us then, with that purpose in mind, return to those halcyon 
days of 1876, when he was staying at Harzburg, in the mountains. 
There was a reference, tantalizing in its brevity, to a trysting-place, 
where he wanted to be in time the next morning. We could not 
wish for a better opportunity to take up the thread. He writes: 

Emilie was staying with Frau von Gruner at the little Villa Diana, 
where the Riefenbach valley branches off. I had my quarters at the 
Hotel Ludwigslust, quite near. Every morning between six and seven 
we two met in the forest by ourselves. Ascending a little gully, we came 
to the edge of the woods, where the intertwined roots of a fine old beech 
formed an inviting natural seat. A charming view opened up here across 
the Riefenbach valley to the Castle Hill opposite. And there we lay 
dreaming, following the butterflies with our eyes, as they fluttered from 
blossom to blossom, or listening to the birds singing in the trees. You 
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golden days! How far you are! And yet how near— as if it had been but 
yesterday! On the second morning wc confessed our feelings to each 
other, and as we walked down again 1 was blissfully conscious that I 
had found a heart I could call my own. I'hat feeling has never left 
me; it remains mine forever. Words could not describe the happiness 
that filled our hearts as, morning after morning, we climbed up to our 
beloved beech. On the last day we garlanded it with wreaths made of 
its own leaves. 

From Harzburg I traveled noith, homeward bound, wliile Einilie 
went southward to Bayreuth, where she attended a peiforinante of 
Richard Wagner’s Nibelungen trilogy, after which site joined her sister 
Laura and her mother, who were staying wiili anotlier married sister, 
at Bissingen. How eagerly 1 used to wait for the postman, even when 
I knew that he could have no letter lor me, since each letter was two 
days on its way! In that summer 1 grew even fonder of heather than I 
liad always been; lor she had tied up a charming little bunch for me 
as a goodbye gift. After it had stood eight days wx'll tc‘ntled on my table 
in the pesel, it broke my mother’s silence at last, and she asked me about 
its meaning. No doubt she knew well enough, lor how could my lips 
have failed to speak out of the fulness of my heart! So now 1 told her all 
about it and thereby gladdened the hearts of both my ])arents. I’hey had 
always hoped I would marry, and gladly promised to provide the where- 
withal for a household of my own. 

Emilie Ferchel’s father had been a civil engineer in the service 
of the Bavarian government. After his early death his widow, with 
ten children unprovided for, had to su!)sist on a tiny pension. She 
was therefore only too glad when an opportunity offered for her 
daughter Emilie, at that time ten years old and showing great gifts, 
to acquire a much better education than she could herself have af- 
forded to provide for lier. Justus von Gruner, at that time coun- 
selor to the legation at the federal diet in Frankfort, was desirous 
of finding a companion for his daughter Clara, to be educated 
together with her. While taking the cure at Kissingen, in 1856, 
he heard of that highly respected widow witli her ten children and 
more especially of her gifted daughter Emilie, two years older 
than his own Clara, and an interview soon settled the matter.- The 

2 In 1859 Justus von Gruner became undersecretary of state in the Piussian l‘orcign 
Office, and the personal friendship of William I seemed to promise him a great future. 
Bismarck’s ascendency, however, induced him to resign. When J’aulscn made his ac- 
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education of the two girls was entrusted to a stanch churchwoman 
of the strictly orthodox Lutheran persuasion, Fraulein von Loe, an 
elderly spinster when Paulsen made her acquaintance. “By her 
very superior character and her wise moderation,” he writes, “she 
exercised a strong and on the whole beneficial influence on the en- 
tire household. She represented the will of the weak father and 
master of the house and in a measure restrained the violent temper- 
ament of his wife, making bigotry serve as a curb to bridle her un- 
ruly desires.” On Emilie Ferchel she exercised a deep religious 
influence: “Emilie soon became ardently devoted to her; it was al- 
ways lier way to attach herself to one person with her whole heart.” 
Excelling her fellow pupil in every way, she developed graceful 
talents: a number of poems, especially in the religious vein, testify 
to her poetic skill; she was a fair pianist; but above all she had a 
great gift for drawing. One of the earliest little presents Paulsen 
received from her was an etching by herself, representing two 
lovers walking in a moonlit scene. It was a return gift for a birth- 
day present on his part: his already-mentioned translation of 
Epictetus’s ethical vademecum, the execution of which had given 
him such pleasure. She was delighted with it— “not so much for the 
sake of the Stoic ethics, which never gieatly appealed to her, but 
rather, as it now seems fair to assume, for the sake of the giver.” 

That had been before Harzburg, in the days when it first “dawned 
on him that their friendship was about to develop into a more 
intimate attachment.” After the separation following their happi- 
ness in the woods and mountains they found themselves together 
again in Berlin about the end of September, in 1876. But the course 
of true love did not run smooth. Paulsen’s intimate friend Christian 
Belgcr, to whom he owed his introduction to the Gruners and thus 
also to Emilie, had himself been in love with her all the time. 
Paulsen had been fully aware of this, and, as Emilie also seemed 
to find pleasure in Belger’s company, he had expected to see them 
engaged before long. But in 1874 Belger left the house of the 

quaintance in 1875 and became a regular guest at his house, he had been living in 
retirement for twelve yeais. But his friendship with William I and especially with 
the Empress Augusta continued to the end. 
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Gruners for good and went abroad to spend a whole year in Italy 
and Greece, without declaring himself— unable, no doubt, as usual, 
to make up his mind. Now Paulsen found himself much more fre- 
quently in Emilie’s company, and things took their course. In the 
autumn of 1876, however, Belger reappeared upon the scene; he 
had just completed his trial year at the Gymnasium zum Grauen 
Kloster, in Berlin. Emilie once more saw a good deal of him, and 
the recollection of olden times worked its spell on her. We read: 

That glorious certainty, so full of promise, which had come over me 
at Har/burg, was now assailed by doubts on her part whether the step 
we were contemplating was at all permissible or even possible. At Harz- 
burg 1 had been unwilling to accept a binding promise from her on ac- 
count of the insecurity of my position— I was only a privatdozent and by 
no means a favored one— and now she was no longer willing to give it. 
Her uncertain health caused her misgivings; but above all she had 
come in frequent contact with Belger again, and this had revived her 
recollection of their former relations. I remember how, after one of my 
earliest lectures at the Victoria Lyceum, we were pacing up and down 
in the Tiergarlen for ever so long, struggling with our doubts; she was 
unable to come to a decision. 

It almost sounds as if this walk with Emilie in the Tiergarten 
had been the same which he mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
adding that he collapsed immediately afterward, stricken with 
typhoid fever. Then, for many weeks, he lay at the Augusta Hos- 
pital hovering on the brink of death; and now at last his beloved 
one’s heart got the better of all her scruples. To let him conclude 
the story in his own words, written six years later when he was 
sorrowing for her death: 

Frau Hofmann, my faithful landlady, never let a day go by without 
making inquiries about me at the hospital, although this meant a long 
walk for her; and every day Emilie called on her for news. She also 
came herself and was allowed to sec me from a distance while I lay un- 
conscious in high fever for three weeks. One day she mourned me as 
dead. But my nature put up a long and grim fight, and about November 
20 there was a turn for the better. From then on not a day passed with- 
out a greeting from her. There never was a messenger more eagerly 
expected than my landlady was in those days. She never came without a 
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letter from her or a flower or a book, Grimm’s “Fairy Tales" being the 
first one she sent me. A drawing of a girl stretched out dreaming on the 
slope of a dune made me very happy; it now hangs in my bedroom. 
Then came a dear little portrait of herself; it now stands on my desk, 
its leather frame bearing the traces of our first baby’s teeth. Joyful days 
they were, those days of convalescence! The feeling of returning health 
and strength is in itself an inexpressible delight; and now it was en- 
hanced by the daily confirmation of the blissful certainty that 1 was 
loved by the dearest girl in the world. After my return to my own quar- 
ters she used to come and see me there. We sat in the room at the rear— I, 
being still very weak, on the sofa, and she opposite. As a Christmas 
present I gave her a little volume of poems by Matthew Arnold for the 
sake of one stan/a contained in it: 

“Is it so small a thing 
To have enjoy’d the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring. 

To have loved, to have thought, to have done; 

I’o have advanced true friends and beat down baffling foes?’’ 

On January 22 we became formally engaged. But the months of our 
betrothal are not so bright in my memory as the preceding ones, during 
which our love first took root and then at long last became sure of itself. 
Disturbing factors there were more than one— not only the jniblic ity of 
what had hitherto been our jealously treasured secret, but also all sorts 
of scruples and doubts which again possessed her mind. 

Doubts and scruples and uncertainties continued to cloud their 
happiness until the very day of their marriage, to which we shall 
return at the beginning of the next chapter. 

* * # # # 

Turning now to the “Annals” (188^5-1908), we may survey their 
contents under the following heads: 

Paulsens pari in the reorganization of higher education in Ger- 
mfluy.-This reorganization made an end of the monopoly of the 
classical gymnasium as a preparatory school for the university by 
establishing three parallel types of secondary school with equal 
rights in that respect: the gymnasium, with Latin and Greek; the 
realgymnasium, without Greek; and the oberrealschule, laying the 
stress altogether on modern languages, mathematics, and natural 
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sciences. Paulsen, an ardent advocate of this reform from the first, 
soon became the leader of the movement, which had to face the op- 
position not only of the reactionary classicists but also of William II. 
At the School Conference of 1890 Paulsen intrepidly defended 
his views before the Kaiser, who was present in person. At that time 
the reactionary forces triumphed, but the practical consequences 
of their victory were so disastrous that another conference was 
called, which led to the great reform of secondary schools, inaugu- 
rated in 1901. It was based on the ideas of which Paulsen had been 
the chief advocate and marked the zenith of higher education in 
Germany. The former “dangerous radical” suddenly found himself 
persona grata with the educational authorities, who henceforth 
eagerly sought his advice. 

But this was not the only way in which Paulsen devoted himself 
to the improvement of the secondary schools here concerned. In 
Germany the “leaving certificate” granted to the successful gradu- 
ates of these schools took the place of the bachelor’s degree, the 
German universities (to whicfi it gives access) being reserved almost 
exclusively for what in English-speaking countries are generally 
called post-graduate studies. As far as the age of the students is con- 
cerned, the gymnasium corresponds to the high school combined 
with the first two college years. The absence of any transition stage 
between the strict school discipline enforced right up to the leaving 
examination and the unrestricted personal liberty enjoyed by the 
university student, too often with deplorable results, made itself 
felt ever more insistently. Above all, the idea of elective studies was 
entirely unknown, and even at the classical gymnasium an excellent 
Greek and Latin scholar could not, as a rule, make up by such 
achievements for any deficiency in mathematics, the requirements 
in this latter subject being by no means slight even in the classical 
schools. These are the conditions concerned when we find Paulsen 
pleading for more freedom in the upper forms. What he advocated 
—and again with a measure of success— was an approach to the 
liberty enjoyed by the students of English and American colleges. 

Paulsen accentuated the academical character of these schools 
still further by insisting that those entrusted with the instruction of 
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the pupils should not be mere teachers, but should themselves take 
an active part in the progress of their respective sciences or branches 
of learning by independent researches and publications of their 
own, so as to be able to propagate this creative scholarly spirit. We 
shall find him pleading in various ways for this conception of their 
task and for conditions facilitating its reali/ation. 

Paulsen's work as a university teacher and author,— AM entries 
coming under this head have been included in full, even when 
there is no more to record than the title of an article published in 
the year concerned, which many readers may find unenlightening. 
Paulsen’s larger books on philosophy were intentionally written for 
a wider circle, as he wanted to revive the general interest in phi- 
losophy; but this often precluded his entering into a more detailed 
discussion of intricate problems and vexed questions. Those inter- 
ested in his philosophic thought will therefore often turn with 
advantage to sucii special articles, most of which are accessible at 
large libraries. 

Personal contacts and friendships.— These entries have been in- 
cluded as far as they can be presumed to be of interest to American 
and British readers. 

It seems advisable to say a few words here about Paulsen’s atti- 
tude toward the Semitic question, since he repeatedly reverts to 
that topic. No attempt has been made to edit or censor such passages 
in any way; they are highly instructive as being typical of the atti- 
tude of educated Germans in the years in which public sentiment 
began to be mobilized in a direction which ultimately led to the 
recent catastrophic events. Paulsen always rejected the imputation 
of anti-Semitism. There were Jews among his personal friends; the 
Jew Spinoza was one of the great philosophers of his choice; and, 
as the reader will find related in these pages, he did not hesitate to 
incur the displeasure of the highest official authorities by standing 
up for a Jewish privatdozent who was persecuted on account of his 
socialist convictions. But he made the following demands: (i) Com- 
plete and honest assimilation of the Jews after the British example. 
(2) The closing of the eastern frontier against Jews, to facilitate 
assimilation and also to exclude the very undesirable Semitic types 
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which came in from Russian Poland. Unflattering remarks, which 
will be encountered in the following pages, invariably refer to 
Jews of that description. (3) Measures to counteract the inrush of 
Jews into the universities and professions in a proportion far ex- 
ceeding their total percentage of the population. Had the measures 
he advocated been adopted, events might have taken a different 
course. 

Family Blissfully happy though Paulsen's marriage with 
Emilie Ferchel was, it left a skeleton in the closet. The cruel destiny 
of his eldest son became the hidden tragedy of his life. Poor health 
made it impossible for the mother to devote herself to the care of 
her children as she would have wished. As was not unusual in those 
days, they remained entrusted from their birth to the care of their 
nurses (in the old-fashioned literal sense of that term), usually of 
dubious antecedents and likely to exert the most undesirable in- 
fluence. The eldest son, Johannes or Hans, who was already severely 
handicapped by his premature birth (in 1878)— it was hastened to 
save the mother’s life— remained longest under that influence and 
with fatal results. His lack of rational will power eventually reached 
psychopathic proportions. There was no long stay at any school for 
him, although he was by no means without intellectual gifts. He 
reached the maturity for the leaving certificate, but his morbid 
dread of examinations frustrated it. He was then apprenticed to a 
land surveyor, but his endeavors were no more successful in practi- 
cal life, and he came to a sad and early end.— It is not necessary to 
inflict all these details on the reader. Only Paulsen’s c(mcluding 
observations have been retained, which also contain a hint of his 
own pedagogic attitude. 

Surrounded as Paulsen always was by enthusiastic young students 
Avho were eager for his advice and determined to make the most 
of it, the thought of his own tw^o sons must often have been bitter 
to him. For his second son, Rudolf or Rudi, born in 1883, also 
grievously disappointed him in some respects, especially by refus- 
ing to bring his university studies to a formal conclusion, either by 
obtaining the Upper Teacher’s Certificate or by taking the Doctor’s 
degree. Fortunately, in his case the final outcome has been a much 
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happier one. For Rudolf Paulsen became a noted writer and poet 
and has quite recently been honored by the bestowal of the Litera- 
ture Prize of the City of Berlin. He had already in his father’s life- 
time become widely known as a poet of the “Charon” group. 

After Emilie Fcrchel’s death her younger sister Laura came to 
look after the household. Being of an energetic disposition and 
unhampered by ill health, slie soon made an end of the dominion of 
the nurses and took the management in lier own hands. After a 
few years she became Paulsen’s second wife. The reason he gives for 
taking this step will be of special interest to defenders of the Canon 
Law valid in the Catholic and Anglican or Episcopal churches, by 
which marriage with the deceased wife’s sister is forbidden. It 
should not remain unmentioned in this connection that Paulsen 
dedicated his Ethics to “two sisters, to the dead one in loving re- 
membrance, to the living one in grateful esteem.” His four children 
were all of his lirst marriage. 

Paulsen’s occasional remarks about his second wife, his daugh- 
ters Crete and Lotte (both born in 1881) and his niece, Elisabeth 
Mauderer (born in 1875), will be appreciated by all those who were 
privileged to enjoy the hospitality of the Paulsen home about the 
turn of the century, and who thus made their personal acquaint- 
ance. Elisabeth Mauderer was a daughter of Emilie Ferchel’s elder 
sister, “Aunt Lotte,” who was married to an official in the Internal 
Revenue Department of the Bavarian government. Having origi- 
nally come only for a temporary stay (exchanging places with Paul- 
sen’s younger daughter) in order to enjoy the educational and 
artistic advantages which Berlin had to offer, she eventually be- 
came a permanent member of the household, being familiarly 
known as “Maidie,” or rather by the German equivalent “Miidi.” 
She had great artistic gifts (drawing, painting, woodcarving) and 
her pictures were sometimes seen at the Grosse Berliner Kunstaus- 
stellung, the annual artistic event of the German capital. Those 
w^ho knew her will enjoy the warm tribute which Paulsen pays her 
on the occasion of her marriage. Her husband. Max Kaftan, a 
nephew of the theologian Julius Kaftan, Paulsen’s intimate friend, 
afterward became town councilor of the cities of Elbing and Flens- 
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burg; she died in 1925. Paulsen s elder daughter, Crete, who also 
had outstanding artistic gifts, met with a sudden and untimely 
death on a journey to Switzerland in 1933, while passing through 
the city of Basle. The younger daughter, Lotte, is married to Dr. 
Willy Kabitz, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Miinster. 
Paulsen’s second wife died in 1925. 

Excursions and jourtieys.—VdLuhen never let vacation time be- 
tween any two semesters go by without devoting at least part of it 
to the exploration of some region of his beloved Germany, enjoy- 
ing its natural beauties or the attractions of its historical towns, 
usually in the company of a friend, sometimes with a whole party, 
or with his wife or his children. “See Germany first!” would cer- 
tainly seem to have been his motto. But his faithful descriptions of 
these wanderings could hardly be expected to be of interest to 
American and British readers in all their details. Many of the latter 
have therefore been omitted—without, however, depriving tlie 
reader of the delightful picture of the philosopher “with the knap- 
sack on his back” (to use a favorite phrase of his) or of the interest- 
ing comments that were often called forth on his part. In making 
these abbreviations, slight deviations from Paulsen’s own words 
were unavoidable; but they have been restricted to unimportant 
connective or summarizing phrases. 

In his later years Paulsen extended his vacation journeys to for- 
eign countries— England, Norway, Italy— and here the case is dif- 
ferent. Wider vistas of more general interest are ojjcned up, and 
therefore his account of these journeys has been included witli 
almost no abridgment. Comparisons such as that of the British 
Parliament with the German Reichstag will be found interesting 
and instructive. There could not have been a (iernian more aj3- 
preciative of Englisli thought or more in sym[)athy with English 
ways than Paulsen. But even in his pages, and not only between the 
lines, we come upon the idea so prevalent in pre-war (iermany that 
to the German people belonged the future, while Britain might 
rest on the laurels of her great past. His remarks about the Italian 
army of those days seem to form another curious contrast to the 
present reality of Mussolini’s “Italian Empire,” although there 
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seems to be no lack of military experts even today who would not 
dispute what he says. 

But those late visits to Italy have another interest of tragic im- 
port. Together with his sojourns at his Bavarian summer home 
and at German health resorts, they belong to the story of his heroic 
struggle against the fell disease to which in the end he succumbed ® 
—a struggle carried on unremittingly during the last three years of 
his life. His mind was still clear and active when his body had al- 
most ceased to render service. It was only a week or so before he 
died that, lying on the sofa, he saw his last publication through the 
press; and the whole of tlie present memoirs was written during the 
relentless progress of his illness. But above all he continued his 
lectures at the university up to little more than two weeks before 
his dcatli, althougli the journey from Steglitz to Berlin had become 
a physical ordeal; he insisted that to lecture to his students had a 
rejuvenating effect on him, and everyone saw that he spoke the 
truth. 

The spirit in which he faced his approaching end reminds us of 
what he says about death in his Ethics. Death, he tells us, is terrible 
only when it annihilates a human life with all the promise of its 
future unfulfilled, but not when it comes as restful sleep, after the 
day's work is done. Thus he himself was happy in the feeling that 
in the main he had fulfilled the task allotted to him. That is the 
sense of the Latin words with which he concludes. 

To give the reader an impression of his presence, I could hardly 
do better than repeat what his widow wrote to me after his death. 
There were times, she said, tvhen, instead of being sad, she felt 
(|uite haj)py and joyful in the recollection of all the years they had 
lived together in perfect harmony, unmarred by the slightest dis- 
cord. 

8 The Steglitz physician who issued the death certificate stated intestinal cancer 
as the cause of death. Judging on the basis of all available data from the present 
standpoint of medical science, it may be stated that Paulsen probably died of per- 
nicious anemia. Fhat had been Iholessor Furbringer's original diagnosis, as the leader 
will find set forth in more detail in the later pages. 



The Tears of My First Marriage 

1877-1883 

O UR wedding took place on August 6, 1877. We were married 
at the home of the Gruners by our dear friend Pastor Win- 
del, formerly of Pyrmont, where Emilie had made his acquaint- 
ance, as she frequently used the mineral springs during her girl- 
hood. He was the clergyman of the Charite and also of the Augusta 
Hospital. When I was a patient there, he conveyed many a greet- 
ing between us. I do not remember our wedding day as a day of 
joy. We both shed tears— I hardly know whether because of our 
agitated state of mind in view of a step which c losed a long past 
behind us both, with an uncertain future beckoning, or because 
of our doubts which asserted themselves again at the last moment, 
her uncertainty affecting me, too. The wedding banquet was a 
tediously formal affair: with the exception of my old friend Fxied- 
rich Reuter, who had come over from Kiel, and of Fraiilcin Besser, 
Emilie’s oldest and dearest friend, there were practically none 
among the guests who meant anything to us. When it was over, 
Reuter saw us to the station, and the train took us first to Munich 
and then by way of the beautiful Lake Tegernsec to the Ampe/zo 
valley. About the end of August we arrived at Riva, on Lake 
Garda, where we settled down for four weeks or so. 

We arranged to board with a genial and refined family hailing 
from Mecklenburg, the name of our host being Dr. Kloss. Our 
two attractive rooms with a large balcony afforded a charming 
view over the lake: to the left the Monte Baldo with its bald and 
clear-cut sky line and to the right the mountains under whose 
shadow the little town nestled. From the window of the other room 
one looked along the Sarca valley, up to the old castle of Tranno. 
I have never again lived amid such beautiful surroundings. We 
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devoted considerable time to the improvement of my Italian, 
Emilie being my teacher. I also began to prepare the lectures on 
pedagogics which I had announced for the coming winter. Their 
outline was completed on that balcony at Riva during the morn- 
ing hours, before the sun came round the corner. We took our 
meals with the family of our host, who had two young girls from 
Mecklenburg staying with them. In tlie evening either I or Dr. 
Kloss read aloud from Reuter’s Ut mine Sfrorntid, which we had 
begun during our journey. 

After bidding our hosts a cordial goodbye, we embarked on the 
lake steamer for Peschicra, and then, staying one day at Verona, 
we continued our journey to Florence, where we spent eight 
memorable days. Sunday morning in the churcli of San Marco 
stands out vividly in rny memory. In the afternoon I usually went 
for a walk by myself, and then brought home luscious figs and 
grapes and other fruit from the market— treats we never forgot. 

About the beginning of October we arrived at Rome. The four 
weeks of our stay there were crowded with impressions of beauti- 
ful things, Finilie was more interested in the treasures of the Vati- 
can, while I felt more attracted by the city and its surroundings, 
the ruins of classical antiquity and the monuments of the middle 
ages. So I oiten explored them on afternoon walks by myself. 

Our homeward journey took us through Venice, where we ar- 
rived about midnight. The ghostly city was bathed in enchant- 
ing moonlight, and we stayed a long time on the balcony of our 
room at the Hotel Monaco, looking across the Grand Canal toward 
the church of Santa Maria della Salute. 

At last we recrossed the Alps, homeward bound, spending the 
preceding night at Trent. We began the day with a little alterca- 
tion in the morning. She thought it was not gentlemanly that I 
refused to let the headwaiter have my hundred-mark bill at the 
nominal value, but insisted on the rate of exchange in Austrian 
money. A difference of opinion concerning our traveling arrange- 
ments (about a trunk that already had given us trouble enough; 
added fuel to the flame; she flew into a passion, and I became 
angry. 'We crossed the Brenner Pass with deep resentment in our 
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hearts. Toward evening my grudge dissolved itself into a flood of 
tears; I was conscious of a feeling that I had made a wrong choice. 
According to Schopenhauer, weeping is caused by pity for one- 
self, and that was certainly true of me on that day. Late in the 
evening we arrived at the Hotel Leinfeldcr, in Munich, from 
where we had started for Italy so buoyed up with hope eight weeks 
before. My self-pity became greater and greater; to have to come 
home shipwrecked like that! And what was now to be done? At 
last her resentment also began to melt, and we celebrated our 
reconciliation in grand fashion. On that evening she called me 
“Hanschen” for the first time, and it remained my pet name, until 
it was transferred to our first-born boy, after which I became 
“Papa.”— I suppose it is hardly possible for two human lives to 
adjust themselves to each other without such little rubs; in the 
end they always served to make us more sure of ourselves, and I 
can add that we never let the sun set upon our wratli. 

We arrived in Berlin on October 30 at one o’clock in the after- 
noon. Great was our joy wlien we sat down at our own table for 
the first time— at ig Schoneberger lifer, thiee flights up, to the 
left. Our maid Augusta had an excellent dish of roast hare waiting 
for us. The next day— it was a Sunday— we entertained our first 
dinner guest, my dear old friend Johannes Heller. 

So we had really become a household at last! The winter of 
1877-78 was a very happy one. Many dear friends came to sec us 
and were our guests. Like Heller, Tonnics also became a rcgidar 
visitor. My cousin Friedrich Ketclsen came to spend ('Jiristmas 
with us. In the following summer we had Emilic’s younger sister 
Laura staying with us for some time. Those were happy and peace- 
ful days. After my lectures at the university during that summer 
had come to an end, I went with Emilie to Laiigenhorn, to intro- 
duce her to my people. Her simplicity and ingcntiousness en- 
deared her to those simple-minded souls, especially my mother 
and my aunt. She had a very charming way of adapting herself to 
conditions, both material and mental, to which she was in no way 
accustomed. Here we stayed about eight days. In the evening we 
took delightful walks, facing the setting sun; I remember how 
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once, walking with me across the heath, she became quite con- 
cerned about the panting of our little dog Zampa. We also called 
on my old teacher Brodersen and searched on the school desks for 
my name, which I had carved into them. On our way to Langen- 
horn we had spent a day at Husum with Tdnnies, who with his 
two sisters had been a frequent guest at our home during the 
winter. On that occasion we also made the acquaintance of Theo- 
dor Storm. We, especially Emilie, already knew him quite well 
from his writings. Many a short story of his had been read aloud 
at the Gruners’ house, so slie now took special pleasure in adding 
the picture of his living personality to the impression he had made 
on her by his works. We first met him at the Tdnnies home, and 
on the following day, in response to his invitation, we called on 
him at his own house, where he showed us his “poet’s corner,’’ as 
he called it. It was all unpretentious enough: one of those typical 
small, gabled houses in a narrow, dark, and not overclean street; 
the “poet’s corner’’ was a tiny room in the gable, overlooking a 
yard at tlie rear with a solitary elder bush. The poet himself, too, 
appeared to be a plain and simple man. His talk was just like that 
of other people; himself quiet and reserved, he expected no en- 
thusiasm about his literary works— in short, he struck us as being 
a very homely body, a man whose life was rich in inner content 
rather than in outward activity, a man who took pleasure in the 
creations of his own fancy and let the world jog along without 
getting particularly excited about it. 

From Langenliorn we continued our journey to Hassberg, a 
small seaside resort in Holstein on the coast of the North Sea. 
Emilie’s talent for interior decoration triumphed in the arrange- 
ment of two tiny rooms, almost small enough for a doll’s house. 
Unfortunately the rainy weather prevented us from enjoying the 
sea as we might have done; but I remember one sunny morning 
when we lay in the sand of the dunes, while I read Homer’s Odys- 
sey to her, with the roaring of the sea accompanying the sound 
of my voice. In the last week of August we went to Gremsmiihlen, 
where we enjoyed beautiful days. The well-kept inn is charmingly 
situated in the midst of woods, in which we roamed about the 
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whole day long. There are two beautiful lakes mirroring the mag- 
nificent beeches and firs, and we usually spent the earlier part 
of the forenoon sitting on the high bank of one of ihcsc^ while 
the shouts of the boys, herding cows and calling to one another, 
came up from below, mingling with my readings from Homer. 

We returned to Berlin at the end of the first week in September, 
with the birth of our first child drawing near. Emilie was in poor 
health, and the whole month of October was a time of suffering 
for her, especially at night, as she found breathing very difficult 
when lying down. What little sleep she got she had sitting in an 
easy chair. But the trouble disappeared after she gave birth to her 
child on the first of November, 1878. It was a boy, and we called 
him Johannes, my old friend Johannes Heller being his godfather. 
To Emilie her child was a source of unending happiness and bliss. 
Early and late, at any hour of day or night, she iiad him with her, 
watching for every sign of his development, his first smile, his first 
baby talk. 

At the beginning of July in the following summer (i?^79) she 
went to stay at Georgenthal in the Thuringian Forest, taking with 
her the ciiild, his nurse Anna, and our maid Augusta. Incessant 
rain spoiled their first four weeks, but after I joined them at the 
beginning of August we had fine weather during that entire 
month, so that we could fully enjoy the gentle beauty of tlic I’hur- 
ingian lands. Many times we sat with the child on the blueberry- 
grown slope above the village; I remember the day when little 
Hans learned to take off my hat and to hold my watch against his 
ear. One morning we sat for a long while by the bi idge across the 
Apfelstadt, sketching it and comparing the lines we had drawn. 

These first two years of our marriage were typical of those which 
followed. Heller and Tonnies came to celebrate Christmas Eve 
with us, and they also joined us in seeing the New Year in (1880) 
and welcoming it with high hopes. At the end of September, 1880, 
we moved to new quarters at 14 Derfflinger Sirasse, where our other 
three children were born: Crete on January 31, 1881, Lotte on 
the day before Christmas in the same year, and Rudi on Man:h 
18, 1883. 
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After the return from our honeymoon in October, 1877, I be- 
gan my lectures on pedagogics, which I had announced for the 
winter semester of 1877-78, and found thirty-two students ready 
to listen to them— quite a respectable number under the circum- 
stances. But alas, I have to confess that at times the number melted 
away very considerably. One day— it was just bclore Christmas, 
it is true— I counted only six. It hurt me very much to see myself 
thus slighted; but after all there was perhaps no injustice in that 
unspoken judgment, for I really had not much to give that was 
my own. In its general outline my course followed Waitz’s “General 
Pedagogics.” Fearing lest my subject matter might peter out, I 
probably over-elaborated the introductory discussion of general 
questions, and in the later parts I sometimes interposed digressions 
on individual subjects of instruction which may have been inter- 
esting enough as far as they went. In plain: I endeavored to make 
the best of a task to which I was not yet equal. It was not surpris- 
ing tliat under such circumstances there was no great appeal in 
my lectures; for, to create that, the lecturer must have ideas of 
his own to give and personal conviclions which he wants to propa- 
gate. So 1 brought my lectures to a close with the firm resolution 
to do better another time. I have always been keenly alive to the 
mute criticism of wliich tlie lecturer is made aware by the thin- 
ning of his audience, and I venture to think that the academic 
teacher might do worse than cultivate that attitude. On the basis 
of my ex|jci'icnce, extending through many years, I regard that 
criticism on the whole as just and discerning; and anyone who 
remains or— as seems more likely— pretends to remain indifferent 
to it had in my opinion better forego this type of teaching. 

In the same ivintcr I also lectured at the Victoria Lyceum for 
women— until Christmas on psychology and then, after New Year, 
on cultural history, or rather philosophy of culture— and the zeal- 
ous attention with which I found myself rewarded was very gratify- 
ing. 

The summer semester of 1878 held a disappointment in store 
for me; I had announced a course on history of modern philoso- 
phy, but no students came to hear my lectures. That, too, is an 
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experience which a privatdozent must be prepared to meet; it did 
not worry me so much as the desertion of my students had done 
in the preceding semester. I gave a course of public lectures (two 
hours a week) on history of education. I knew that I was in no 
way able to do full justice to it; but I was determined to gain firm 
ground under my feet, and I told myself that, lacking any ex- 
tensive teaching experience of my own, I must base my pedagog- 
ics on the experiences of others. Furthermore, since history con- 
stitutes the comprehensive experience of all nations, I concluded 
that historical studies were more likely to be helpful in forming an 
opinion of one’s own than the study of pedagogical theories. No^v 
it seemed to me that there could be no better approach to the 
historical investigation here concerned than by delivering a course 
of lectures on the subject. For that would compel me to obtain a 
clear idea of the whole development in its outline, while restrict- 
ing myself to the most accessible sources of information; and it 
would at the same time show me in what directions detailed re- 
searches might be expected to bear fruit. Nor did I deceive my- 
self in these calculations. For that course of lectures became the 
starting point of an intensive study of the history of education 
within the limits of European civilization, wliich was to occuj)y me 
for many years to come; and it was due to this method that I at- 
tained to that independence of judgment which henceforth made 
me regard my lectures on pedagogics as one of my favorite courses. 

1 also conducted a seminar on Hobbes’s De cive. 'Fhe tliree 
students taking part in it, including my friend Nohle and a 
brother of Pastor Windel, came to my home and then stayed for 
evening tea. That was the first time we had students as guests, an 
arrangement wdiich then became a regular institution. 

In August, 1878, I received my appointment as associate profes- 
sor. The letter apprising me of it reached us during that stay at 
Hassberg, on the Baltic, where it brought a gleam of sunshine into 
our rather dreary surroundings. In the earlier part of the summer 
I had had a talk with Dr. Gdppert, who had recently been ap- 
pointed director for educational matters in Falk’s ministry. In 
offering me an associate professorship he intimated tliat primarily 
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I was to be professor of pedagogics, but was also to lecture on 
philosophy in general. With regard to the latter it was expected of 
me, he said, that I “should not content myself with lecturing on 
fields, woods, and pastures in general,” but should offer my students 
something specific concerning subjects on which no one else lec- 
tured. That was exactly what I intended to do; for at that time I was 
looking forward to bringing subjects such as philosophy of history, 
philosophy of religion, sociology, and politics within the compass 
of my courses— an intention which was never carried out. For a 
while the strong urge I felt to lecture was kept in bounds by re- 
search work and publications; the incessant come-and-go of stu- 
dents which is characteristic of the University of Berlin was an- 
other reason; and in the end my own desire to extend my lecturing 
to new fields abated. 

In the winter semester of 1878-79, after those delightful days 
we spent at Gremsmiihlen, I took up my lectures on pedagogics 
again, this time in a rather more confident frame of mind. 1 gave 
them an entirely new shape, having gained fresh points of view 
from Rousseau and from Spencer. The course was recast more 
than once in later years. I also gave a seminar course on David 
Hume, from which I derived great pleasure. With one of the 
students, Carl Runge, from Bremen, closer relations developed, 
and he became a dear friend of mine; he is now professor of 
mathematics at Gottingen, 

At the Victoria Lyceum I lectured on ethics that winter. This 
course was destined to shipwreck my relations with Miss Archer 
and my position at her institute. In the beginning things could 
not have gone better. When our first child was born, she sent him 
a silver cup, together with a very flattering letter addressed to his 
father. But alter Christinas, when I began to treat of social ethics, 
there were little rubs. The catastrophe came about in the follow- 
ing way. I had brought with me a newspaper clipping containing 
the description of a dinner at the house of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
consul general, Herr von Bleichroder. The article depicted the 
magnificence of his household in truly oriental colors, mentioning 
among other things that there was standing behind each single 
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guest a footman attired in His Master’s livery and ready to respond 
to every slightest wish. If I remember right, the article was printed 
in the V olkszeitung, a Jewish-democratic (but first and foremost 
Jewish) daily paper, which shared with Professor l.azarus the 
distinction of being a favored organ of public opinion at the court 
of the Crown Prince (afterward Frederick III). This flowery article 
I read aloud to my class, pointing out what an ingenious arrange- 
ment of human beings it was— one sitting on a chair and another 
standing behind it— and describing it as characteristic of the preva- 
lent social bipartition into the “propertied and educated” and the 
“non-proper tied and uneducated” classes. I further pointed out 
that society had always shown an inclination to confound this 
distinction with that between the virtuous and the wicked, and 
then I showed at some length that sucli lack of proper discrimina- 
tion was at variance both with philosophic and with Christian 
ethics. Misfortune would have it that among those listening to 
this lecture was one who had herself been present at that dinner- 
sitting on a chair, to be sure, and in fact no less a j>ers()n than the 
host’s own sister-in-law. I had noticed during the lecture that many 
were turning around and craning their necks, but had not jiaid 
any further attention to it. After the lecture, as I entered the 
small reception room adjoining the lecture hall, priding myself in 
my innocence on having made everything beautifully clear, tlie 
said lady swept in after me and reproached me in an angry tone of 
voice that I had grossly offended her. I was quite at a loss at first: 
she evidently took it for granted that I knew who she was and 
how she was related to the Bleichroder family, because she also 
was on the governing board of the Victoria Lyceum; Miss Archer 
enlightened me at last. I apologized, assuring her that it had been 
far from my wishes to give any personal offense; it had never oc- 
curred to me, I said, that ladies belonging to that circle might 
attend my lectures on ethics. My only intention had been, I added, 
to use that article as an illustration of the prevailing bipartition 
of mankind. But it was all to no avail, and the lady remained in- 
dignant. C'est le ton qui fait la musique! That was her part- 
ing shot. When the series of lectures had come to an end. Miss 
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Archer sent me a polite note, stating that henceforth no lectures 
on philosophy would be given at the Victoria Lyceum and enclos- 
ing my fee with frigid thanks. A number of the other ladies, how- 
ever, who had attended my lectures, sent me a letter about the 
same time, in which they voiced their great satisfaction and pleas- 
ure that I had so courageously interpreted and stood up for eter- 
nal, in contrast to temporal, values. And that was the end of my 
connection with the Victoria Lyceum. It was not long before 
philosophical lectures were given there again, but they were of a 
less dangerous description. 

The number of students attending my lectures increased from 
year to year. In my course on pedagogics it amounted in the win- 
ter semester of 1882-83 to 268, having been doubled almost each 
time I repeated the course. One reason was that there was a gi'eat 
rush just then for the Upper Teacher’s Certificate, owing to tlie 
scarcity of teachers during the preceding years. That scarcity was 
due in its turn to an excessive increase in the number of secondary 
scliools; in the lioom years following upon the great military suc- 
cesses there was hardly a town that seemed willing to dispense with 
a gymnasium of its own. Then, in the nineties, when the demand 
had been satisfied, there was a glut of candidates, and so the lec- 
ture rooms showed more vacant scats again. But I think there was 
another reason for the po]3ularity of my course on pedagogics, 
namely, the general rejiort that extremely modern views were be- 
ing dispensed there. For a long time past, the teaching at the 
gymnasium had been moving altogether in the tracks of neo- 
humanism. Nor had I myself dared to forsake the latter, when I 
first lectured on pedagogics; I had endeavored to show, as best I 
could, that the classical languages must always remain the founda- 
tion of higher education. It was not long, however, before my own 
convictions underwent a change, brought about by my historical 
studies. It appeared that the orthodox view just referred to was 
really of quite recent origin, being hardly older than the new gym- 
nasium itself, which was a creation of the nineteenth century. The 
old grammar school (lateinschule) had been entirely innocent of 
such ideals. The languages taught there were not taught for the 
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sake of any “formalistic” and “humanistic” education, but almost 
solely for the purpose of acquiring the necessary fac ility of expres- 
sion in the language concerned; which also explains why Latin 
predominated to such a degree that Greek was treated almost as if 
it were a mere appendage that might just as well be disjDensed 
with. Latin, on the other hand, still was the universal language of 
scholars in the eighteenth century and also the language of uni- 
versity instruction. Nor were the university lectures—or perhaps I 
should rather say, the preparatory courses in the philosophical 
faculties— given for the sake of any such “formalislic” and “Jiu- 
nianistic” education, but as an introducticui to philosophy and 
the accessory sciences which still were closely connected with it, 
more especially the mathematical sciences. Only in the sixteenth 
century, under the influence of the first great wave of the human- 
istic movement, had an attempt been made to include (heck as 
an essential subject of instruction at the “artistic” schools and 
faculties,' because of the newly won insight that all sciences had 
sprung from the soil of ancient Greece. But when, in ilie course 
of the seventeenth century, modern philosophy and sc ience began 
to emancipate themselves more and more from tlieir Cheek pro- 
totypes, that attempt was abandoned. It therefore seemed (juite 
plain to me that the languages taught at school had never been 
more than a means to an end and were not entitled to any other 
claims. In view of the fact, then, that the entire cultural develop- 
ment of modern times could be described in terms of their own 
independent science and learning and of their own intellectual 
culture, as presented in the modern tongue of each people con- 
cerned, the time must surely come, I concluded, when familiarity 
with the ancient languages could no longer be regarded as the 
universal and indispensable prerequisite of higher education. So 
I now adopted that point of view in dealing with the educational 
questions which were pending with regard to the gymnasium. I 
pointed out in my lectures that a secondary school at which the 

1 Thus called after the seven “liberal arts” (grammar, logic, rhetoric, aiiihmctic, 
geometry, music, and astronomy) included in the philosophical faculty of the medieval 
university. 
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teaching was not dominated by tlie classical languages, such as the 
realschule— no matter whether Latin was taught at all or not— 
could not on that account be denied the right to be regarded as an 
institute of “higher education” nor the privilege to serve as a pre- 
paratory school for the university. The younger generation, always 
eager for what is new and promising for the future, listened with 
rapt attention to these unheard-of heresies emanating from a uni- 
versity chair. And thus, without desiring and almost without 
knowing it, I became the man of the hour. 

My public course of lectures on introduction to philosophy 
also enjoyed a steadily increasing popularity, being regularly at- 
tended by several hundred students of all faculties and usually 
also by a considerable number of older men. I think this success 
was largely due to the fact that I clearly defined my personal atti- 
tude toward the jjroblems which appeal to the youthful mind, 
above all others, the problems relating to the metaphysico-religious 
interpretation of existence. This also explains why my later book, 
bearing the same title as these lectures, found such a large number 
of readers. 

In 1881 I gave my course on ethics for the first time, and these 
lectures also became very popular, even though the figures of at- 
tendance did not quite come up to those of the other two courses 
just mentioned. My lectures on ethics, too, went straight at the 
real problems of life, both of the individual and of the community. 
Mindful of the Biblical precept— “Let the dead bury their dead!”— 
I gave all purely academical or scholastic questions a wide berth. 

In my own research work I concentrated more and more defi- 
nitely on the history of education. I saw how necessary it was to 
turn back from modern times to the Middle Ages, if one would 
understand the great changes ushered in by Humanism and the 
Reformation. So I settled down to a thorough investigation of the 
medieval schools and universities. Some of my results were incor- 
porated in a rather extensive article, entitled “The Foundation 
and the Organization of the Medieval Universities,” which ap- 
peared in 1881 in Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift. It was the first 
time that I found myself rewarded for something I had written 
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by many enthusiastic expressions of appreciation. I still remem- 
ber how proud I felt when, in the autumn of the following year, 
on a journey to the Rhine, I introduced myself to the director of a 
museum and he asked me: “The same Paulsen who wrote about 
the medieval universities?’* Especially Catholic circles were grate- 
ful for an account of the medieval universities that was based on a 
painstaking investigation of the sources, carried out with loving 
care, so to speak, instead of sitting in judgment on them from 
without and disparaging them in the customary phrases. For my 
part, I have never ceased to proclaim my conviction that the 
spirit in which they are usually dealt with from the humanistic- 
protestant point of view is grossly one-sided, regardless of the mis- 
judgment and disesteem this has often brought upon me. 

In the summer of 1880 I wrote another extensive article, en- 
titled “What Kant Can Be to Us.” It appeared on the occasion of 
the centenary of the “Critique of Pure Reason” in Avenarius’s Vier- 
teljahrsschrijt, filling almost an entire number. I well remember 
how I first conceived it. We were staying at Gremsmuhlen, our 
favorite summer resort. One early morning— I suppose it was in 
August or about the beginning of September— I took a walk across 
the fields to Eutin. Unexpectedly, the essay suddenly look shape 
in my mind. I pulled out my notebook and began to write while 
I sauntered along. When I arrived at Eutin, the sketch was fin- 
ished, and I had a clear idea of the whole. All that was left for me 
to do was to rewrite it and fill in the details— an enjoyable task, 
which occupied me during the following weeks at home. Many of 
my articles have come into being in a similar way, as, for example, 
“Instruction in Philosophy, Its Past and Its Future.” I was taking 
an evening stroll along my father’s fields at Langenhorn, when the 
whole article suddenly stood before my mind, so that I felt in- 
duced to pencil down a rapid outline on the spot. Many a cha})ter 
in my Ethics has had a similar origin. Strange as it may seem, a 
creative mood also came over me not infrequently when I was 
traveling in a train or a street car or when I was walking in the 
streets of Berlin. In every possible and imjx)ssible situation I wrote 
such outlines down, elaborating them afterward at home into an 
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article or a chapter in a book. On the other hand, when I sit down 
at my desk in the morning, the productive mood often so persist- 
ently refuses to appear that, after all sorts of futile attempts, I put 
my pen down at last and take up a book or go out for a walk. And 
then it happens not so rarely that what I had been vainly trying 
to think out or put into shape comes to me quite by itself. 

A third article I wrote in that year was the first of a number of 
essays which appeared in the Deutsche Rundschau, It bore the 
title “Schopenhauer, His Philosophy and His Personality” and 
had its origin in my seminar course during the winter semester of 
1881-82, which I had for the first time based on Schopenhauer’s 
“The World as Will and Idea.” 

Meanwhile, our social intercourse had become very enjoyable. 
At the Gruners’, where we were, of course, frequent guests, we 
met our old friends, and closer relations developed above all with 
the two Reichensperger brothers. Especially with August Reichcn- 
sperger I got along very well, and he also seemed to like our talks. 
My understanding of the Catholic outlook profited immensely 
from my intercourse with this excellent and liberal-minded man, 
who had a very comprehensive education and many interests. 
Even though we rarely agreed in our views or in our tastes, the 
exchange of opinions which had been formed and were offered 
from so widely differing points of view was always instructive. I 
also met Windthorst at the Gruners’ but did not become more 
closely accpiainted with him. 

Another house which we were always glad to visit was the home 
of Ernst Curtins. Elisabeth Besscr, their adopted daughter, was 
Emilie’s intimate friend; she called on us every Thursday after- 
noon for a chat and continued to do so through the following 
years. Her kindheartedness and faithful friendship was an inex- 
haustible treasure to us. I have not often seen such always willing 
devotion and readiness to serve others as she showed in that house, 
nor such eagerness to please wherever she went, nor so much pa- 
tience and persistent effort to make the best of everything. Nor 
was there any lack of opportunities for her to practice these vir- 
tues. Mrs. Curtins was in her way a refined and amiable lady, and 
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her outstanding social talents, especially her great gift for bring- 
ing people together and getting them to talk, made it a pleasure 
to be a guest at her home. Everyone felt impelled and disposed to 
contribute the best he had to give to the general entertainment: 

I hardly ever departed in any but a bright and happy mood. But 
this amiability in her intercourse with the outside world was not 
without its less pleasing counterpart. Those around her often had 
to suffer from her nervous irritability and her impatient, if not 
exacting, manner. The conciliator was Professor Curtius himself. 
A typical scholar absorbed in his own concerns, he was not always 
willing to enter into the interests and opinions of others and there- 
fore did not often come in contact with views differing from his 
own. He preferred to draw upon tlie rich store of liis own ideas 
and personal recollections rather than to listen to others, not to 
speak of entering into a dispute. If he sensed an antagonistic atti- 
tude, he shrank back into himself. Curtius also introduced us to 
the Lobedans, four unmarried sisters who presented a rare in- 
stance of living together in perfect harmony. Each individual one 
had her special gift and her special task, thus contributing her 
share to the harmonious whole. Whoever entered their home 
came at once under the spell of this spirit of peace. A ([uarrel or 
even a loud word would have been quite unthinkable, unless it 
were in the course of their efforts to outdo one another in un- 
selfishness. I rather felt reminded of the house of my aunts at 
I.angenhorn, but with the difference that the peace of the heart 
was here supplemented by a cultivation of the mind which is not 
often associated with it. 

Among the regular guests of our own home Johannes Heller 
held first place. He was a very freejuent visitor and never failed to 
shed the serenity of his soul over all those with whom he came in 
contact. Whoever met him at our home tcxik a liking to him, so 
that he soon was a welcome guest at every house where we visited 
ourselves. He was on the editorial staff of the Monumenta Gcr- 
maniae Historica; but he also habilitated as a privaldozent at the 
university and, in addition, lectured at the Victoria Lyceum, 
where he gave a course on the history of Florence. Quite unex- 
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pectedly he received the offer of an appointment to accompany 
young Prince William, later William II, who had just passed the 
leaving examination at the gymnasium of Kassel, during a pro- 
longed stay in England. I do not know how the choice happened 
to fall on him; the underlying idea evidently was that this per- 
sonal intercourse with a youthful, happy, enthusiastic, and at the 
same time perfectly frank and unprejudiced scholar would give 
the young prince an intimate contact with the world of learning, 
such as his father had enjoyed in the person of Curtius. After con- 
siderable hesitation Heller accepted the offer, although he did not 
indulge in any illusions about the success of his mission. The 
weeks which he spent in the autumn of 1879 as a member of the 
royal party at Ilfracombe, a seaside resort opposite the coast of 
Wales, were not an outstanding experience in his life. The prince 
did not in the least desire a mentor. Airing his own views was 
much more in his line than listening to those of others. The ex- 
ternal conditions were also far from comfortable, so that Heller 
was glad enough when the time came for him to leave these 
courtly surroundings and return once more to his peaceful study. 
After that he still was invited to Court occasionally, and once gave 
the Court marshal a terrible shock by refusing an invitation to 
dinner on the giound that he had to give a lecture at that hour. 

His death was my first great bereavement. He died on Novem- 
ber 28, 1880, at the Elisabeth Hospital, where he had been re- 
covering from a long illness, brought on by an attack of typhoid. 
I went to see him every day, the last time on the evening before his 
death. He sent kind regards to my wife, adding that he now hoped 
to spend an evening with us again ere long. The next afternoon— 
it was a Sunday— he died of heart failure, as unexpectedly to him- 
self as to his friends. “Now I am really getting better!” Those were 
his dying words, addressed to the nurse who attended him, with 
gratitude in his eyes. We shed many tears for him. 

Another one of our intimate friends was Pastor Windel. He was 
an old friend of the Gruners; he married us and baptized our chil- 
dren; and he remained our dear friend until his death. He came 
from Pyrmont, where his father had held some ofRcial post. At 
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first he was pastor at the Charite and later court preacher at the 
Friedenskirche, in Potsdam. He was a few years older than I and 
had a great liking for me. “I have been very fond of you, very 
fond!"— those were his last words to me; he asked his brother to 
call them after me, as I was leaving after my last visit at his death- 
bed. He was most peculiar; generally warmhearted, kindly dis- 
posed, tactful, and sensitive, he could on the other hand be egotis- 
tical and self-seeking to the point of hardness. There were two 
natures in him, and he suffered from it very acutely. He knew his 
own temper well enough, especially as it manifested itself in his 
relations to his cousin, an excellent woman, who kept liouse for 
him; and yet he seemed unable to do anything about it, in spite 
of all good intentions. In that respect he betrayed a certain affinity 
with Schopenhauer and also with Alban Stolz, both of whom he 
found congenial; and thus he could only too well understand the 
Apostle Paul sighing: "Oh, wretched man that I am! Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?" A tinge of pessimism jkt- 
vaded his soul, and even a certain contempt for human kind was 
not alien to him; it found nourishment in his intercom se with 
Court circles. He had already been a friend of Queen Elisabeth, 
the wife of Frederick William IV, and, after the latter’s death, had 
accompanied her to Italy. And now he had close relations with tlic 
P^mpress Augusta and her Court. He could not do without the 
Court, but he had no love for it; his sympathies, or at least his 
abstract yearning, belonged to the plain people. He decidedly 
leaned toward romanticism and Catholicism; indeed, his mind 
was steeped in the thought of the Catholic-minded romanticists 
and converts of the early nineteenth century; his biography of 
F. L. Stolberg ^ bears witness to it. The prosaic spirit of Protestant- 
ism and Protestant Prussianism aroused in him a strong, an almost 
physical, aversion. In spite of it all, he had to fill his post as Protes- 
tant preacher to the Prussian Court and to address his sermons to 
the rationalistic Court circle of the Crown Prince. All these con- 
tradictions fermented in his mind and gave his disposition a touch 

2 Friedrich Leopold, Count Stolberg (1750-1819), one of the German romanticists 
who adopted the Catholic faith. 
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of restlessness and irritability. I wonder whether that may not 
have been the reason why he felt attracted by people of a less com- 
plex mental make-up, like Heller, for example, for whom he de- 
livered a deeply moving funeral sermon, or like myself. I had a 
warm regard for him and deeply mourned his loss. 

Our friend Belger also remained faithful to us. At first, it is 
true, he was not a frequent visitor, as he did not find it at all easy 
to adjust himself to the new situation. On one occasion, when he 
called on us while no other guests were present, it came to a real 
scene, and tears were shed on both sides. This induced me to send 
him a long letter, surveying our relations in the past and remind- 
ing him that my own attitude had always been perfectly clear and 
above-board. At the same time I laid down the guiding lines for 
a continuance of our intimacy in the future. He was sincere 
enough tow^ard himself to recognize that my reproach was justi- 
fied, and thus we were able to steer clear of the rocks endangering 
our friendship. Later on he found it possible to share our joy in 
our happiness cjuite unconcernedly. And after Emilie’s death our 
common memory of her became a close and strong personal bond. 

Among our younger friends, Toiinies was one of the most inti- 
mate. He often came to see us, sometimes with his two sisters; the 
younger one, who was spending a winter in Berlin for her musical 
training, was staying with our dear friends the Lobedans. Another 
young friend whom we ^vere always delighted to welcome when- 
ever he was in Berlin was Kuno Francke. He and Tonnics were 
themselves personal friends. 

Ferdinand Tdnnies came from Husum, or, strictly speaking, 
from Eiderstedt, being the son of a marsh farmer at Oldens wort, 
where he had spent the years of his youth on the parental home- 
stead. As a matter of fact, his father had long ceased to be a farmer, 
if he ever was one. He was much more at home at Hamburg, 
where he engaged in financial operations on the Stock Exchange, 
so that when his sons were growing up he made up his mind to 
move to Husum. There he acquired the old Cavalier House, near 
the Castle, a stately mansion with spacious rooms and a beautiful 
garden, where the family has continued to reside to this day. His 
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wife came from an old clerical family of Schleswig-Holstein; she 
was a daughter of Pastor Mau, of Schonberg. When I first visited 
my friend at Husum toward the end of the seventies, his father 
was still living, but his health had begun to fail. There were three 
sisters and two brothers, all of them mostly at home. They \i\cd 
on a rather grand style, as things went at Husum; but 1 ahvays had 
the impression that cheerfulness was unknown in that house. The 
father seemed morose, and the mother depressed. As compared 
with the home of my own parents, the whole house seemed to be 
suffering from the lack of real work and an adequate purjjose in 
life. little as the external circumstances seemed to warrant it, 
Dame Care stalked about in various forms, especially worry about 
the children. My young friend was the pride and the hope of his 
parents. Gifted far above the average, he had graduated from the 
gymnasium in 1871, when he was barely sixteen years old; quite 
naturally he was the pet of his teachers. Then he had become a 
member of the hurschenschaft “Arminia” at the University of 
Jena, where, on the one hand, he again was pampered as being 
the youngest, while, on the other, his health was ruthlessly ex- 
posed to tlie hardening or rather devastating effects of student life. 
When he served his year with the army, his body proved unequal 
to what was expected of it, and he had to be discharged, remaining 
in delicate health forever after— a martyr to constant headaches 
and digestive troubles. When I first knew him, in 1875, he was a 
weak and rather sickly looking young student. My first impression 
was not altogether favorable; but closer acquaintance revealed 
him as an eminently gifted young man with predominantly in- 
tellectual interests. He had studied philology, but was much more 
interested in philosophy; and when he failed in his examination 
for the doctor’s degree at Berlin, he gave up the former subject 
altogether. The only reason for his failure was that, in his high- 
mindedness— or was it high-handedness?— he had never troubled 
to find out exactly what would be required of him in the examina- 
tion. After taking his doctor’s degree at Tubingen, he spent the 
following years alternately in Berlin and at home, in Husum, de- 
voting himself to philosophical and sociological studies. I found 
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great pleasure in our personal intercourse. Our attachment to a 
common homeland made mutual understanding and confidence 
easy, and we also largely agreed in our ideas, opinions, and inter- 
ests, as, for example, in our predilection for English philosophy: 
he soon started on an exhaustive study of Thomas Hobbes, which 
induced him to pay several visits to England. On the whole, we 
were also in agreement concerning the events of contemporary his- 
tory and public life, although I did not share his opinion regard- 
ing the politics of Prussia in 1864-66, which he judged from the 
standpoint of an old Schleswig-Holsteiner. His great strength lay 
in the force and keenness of his abstract reasoning, associated with 
clear and penetrating concrete apperception. Both these qualities 
find expression in his literary style. On the one hand, he chooses 
the words of the language with a sure and masterly grasp, such as 
has perhaps not been known since Schopenhauer— always selecting 
the term best fitted to describe things in their massive reality. On 
the other hand, when the language does not conform to his own 
conceptual scheme, he treats it with an arbitrariness that some- 
times reaches the limits of intelligibility, so that one feels re- 
minded of Hegel. But his energy of will and action was not always 
on a par in those years with his intellectual powers. His indecision 
sometimes bordered on pathologic abulia; and while this was 
partly due, no doubt, to his poor health, it also sprang from his 
inborn disposition. He always considered and weighed all circum- 
stances so interminably that it was not only difficult for him to 
come to a decision, but the moment he had reached it he began to 
regret and repent it. I remember one occasion, when, after choos- 
ing and hesitating ever so long, he took a furnished room; calling 
on us to inform us, he already knew it would be quite impossi- 
ble for him to live in it, and so it was— a huge dining room with 
four windows— for the winterl A pedestrian tour in the Harz Moun- 
tains, which we undertook together at Whitsuntide, in 1880, gave 
me an opportunity to observe the same trait from another point 
of view. Near the little town of Thale there were booths where 
beautiful mineralogical specimens, such as ground and polished 
agates, were offered for sale. He filled all his pockets and spent a 
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considerable amount of money. But when we began to stride out 
and walk uphill he soon grumbled about the weight, calling him- 
self a fool, until, little by little, he had got rid again of his whole 
treasure, throwing away what had seemed to him so desirable. 
Another day, when we were on our way to Quedlinburg— it was 
in the early morning, with a tang of frost in the air—he felt so 
overcome with fatigue that he threw himself down in a held of 
turnips, as if he were dying. I had the greatest difficulty in making 
him get up and walk on again. It goes without saying that under 
such circumstances there was not much room for youtliful gaiety; 
ill humor was almost habitual with him, and the only tiling that 
could dispel it was an animated talk. There is no doubt in my 
mind that this disposition had considerable influence on his whole 
way of thinking and his philosophy of life; it explains in part his 
way of looking at things in a melancholy light and more especially 
his pessimistic interpretation of the course of history.'* 

Kuno Francke was in some respects the exact opposite of Tbn- 
nies. While the latter was above all a clear and powerful thinker, 
eager to master the world of things by sharp and firm c oncejits— 
no matter how arbitrary their formation and connotation— the 
most prominent traits of Fraiickc’s nature were tenderness and im- 
pressionability. He let men and things act on him— sulferecl from 
them too, perhaps, and then pondered over the feelings and moods 
they had elicited in him. Communing with nature, nostalgic long- 
ing, love, and youthful yearning— those are the most freciucntly 
sounded notes of his lyre. Francke came from an old Schleswig- 
Holstein family of scholars; his grandfather had been headmaster 
of the ancient grammar school at Husum, and his father was jus- 
tice of the Court of Appeal at Kiel. Having lost his parents in his 
early youth, he had grown up under the loving care of his sisters. 
Reuter, who had been his teacher at the gymnasium of Kiel, gave 
him an introduction to me, when he returned to Berlin and to the 
Monumenia Germaniae Historical after concluding his studies in 
philology and archeology, Germanic languages and history. He 
not only took the doctor’s degree at the University of Munich but 

3 About Ferdinand Tonnies see the note on p. 330. 
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also obtained the Upper Teacher s Certificate and then put in his 
trial year at the gymnasium of Kiel. The dry textual criticism in- 
cidental to his work for the Monumenta was not calculated to 
satisfy his mind, which was hungering for poetry and life. He 
therefore hailed it as a release from burdensome toil that a pro- 
fessorship at Harvard University was offered to him. President 
Eliot’s attention having been drawn to Francke by Professor Emer- 
ton, he wrote to me, inquiring about him among some others, 
whereupon I told him that, if a faithful representative of the 
German spirit was desired at Harvard, a representative, that is 
to say, of the spirit of the older Germany, the Germany of Goethe’s 
times, it would be impossible to find a more genuine incarnation 
of that type than in Kuno Francke. Throughout the long years 
of his academic career, Francke has lived up to this characteriza- 
tion and has won general love and respect, not only for himself, 
but also for the German mind and the German ways. 

Among the students with whom closer relations were formed in 
those years there was a small circle of descendants from the old 
Saxon settlers in 'Fraiisylvania, the first being Brandsch and Al- 
brecht, With them came Husserl, hailing from Moravia and of 
Jewish descent; he now occupies a chair of philosophy at tlie Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, while Albrecht holds a professorsliip of phys- 
ics at the University of Briinn. Brandsch, of whom we were very 
fond— he was a very lively and highly gifted young student— lost 
his life in a horrible way. He had gone to Jena to take his doctor’s 
degree. On the morning of the day on which his examination was 
to have taken place, his mangled body was found on the tracks of 
the Weimar-Jena railroad. A train had passed over him during the 
night, and everyone’s first thought was that he had sought death. 
But some friends of him, who at once went to Jena in order to 
save his body from the dissecting room of the Anatomical Insti- 
tute, convinced themselves that this supposition was untenable 
both for circumstantial and inner reasons. On the day before, 
Brandsch had paid the customary calls on the professors who were 
to examine him; he had taken his evening meal at an inn in the 
woods and, returning after dark, had lost the way and finally found 
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himself on the railroad tracks; at a point where the line made a 
sharp curve, he had been struck and killed by an approaching 
train. His sad end moved me very deeply. 

Two other students whom w^e often saw’ as guests w^ere Karl 
Neumann and Berthold Otto. The former now teaches history of 
art at the University of Kiel. He came from Mannheim and was 
studying history at the time, a young man of great refinement and 
a spiritual turn of mind: I still recall his expressive eyes as he sat 
in my lectures. We have kept up our personal relations to this day. 
Berthold Otto, who is now living at Gross- Lichterfekle near Ber- 
lin, is known as the editor of the Hauslehrer (The Family Tutor). 
When he called on me wdth an introduction from Benno Erd- 
mann in Kiel, I found him a rather queer and dreamy sort of 
person, gifted and eager to learn, but unable properly to c(jncen- 
trate, which was the reason why he could never make up his mind 
to take an examination. Hard times w’ere in store for him, during 
which I came across him now and then; he succeeded at last in 
applying what energy there was in him to one definite purpose, 
namely, the reform of education by an entirely new method. He 
applied his method first of all to his own children and showed great 
determination in thw^arting the efforts of the authorities in Saxony, 
w'here he then lived, w'hen they tried to force him to send his chil- 
dren to school. Nor is he unsuccessful in the literai y propaganda 
which he is now carrying on for his new method, which rests on 
two main principles: spontaneous learning as a general maxim, 
and isolation of difficulties in regard to details.' 

The most outstanding personality among the new actpiaint- 
ances I made during that period was Georg Brandcs, the Danish 
literary critic and historian. I had read his “Main Currents of 
Nineteenth Century Literature” and greatly admired his masterly 
presentation. One day— it must have been in the spring of iHyq— 
Professor Steinthal called on me with a friend, and w’heii he in- 
troduced him as Dr. Georg Brandes from Copenhagen, my de- 
light was great. We got on very well together and found that our 

^ Rudolf Paulsen, the philosopher’s youngest son (sec p. 267), married a daughter 
of Berthold Otto. 
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opinions agreed at many points, not only in literature but also in 
politics. His conversation was always stimulating and interesting, 
and never more so than when one was alone with him, because 
then he was also able to listen. In a larger gathering his great de- 
sire to hear his own voice was likely to become tiresome, although 
he certainly was the best raconteur I ever heard— also, I am afraid, 
the most unscrupulous. He had been everywhere; in Paris he had 
consorted with his literary confreres, and in England he had called 
on John Stuart Mill, which greatly added to his stature in my eyes. 
For a time we saw a gi eat deal of each other, and he was a fre- 
quent guest at our house; Emilie also liked to have a talk with him 
or to listen to him. But gradually our intimacy began to wane. I 
discovered traits in his mental physiognomy which induced me to 
put a little more reserve between us, especially a certain lack of 
discretion, which repeatedly led to heated controversy. I am not 
sure whether the anti-Semitic movement, which was rapidly gain- 
ing ground about that time, helped to focus my attention on his 
weaknesses. At first I had not even known that he was a Jew, and 
when 1 discovered it I was quite indifferent to the fact. But gradu- 
ally I became more sensitive. Especially the flippant way in which 
he talked about religious matters in general and about Christian 
usages, such as baptism, in particular, grated on my sensibilities. 
As a Jew, he ought to have shown a little restraint, just as I never 
made jokes about tlie ceremony of circumcision. My feelings were 
entirely in line with those of Frederick the Great’s grenadiers in 
Fontane’s poem, when the Berlin philistine joins in their grum- 
bling about the king: we may do that; but he?— not by a long shot! 
Embarrassing situations also occurred when Brandes was brought 
in touch with other friends. Once, when I was taking a walk in the 
Tiergarten with a Swedish friend. Dr. Waern, from Upsala, we 
met Brandes, and no sooner had I introduced them than Brandes 
jumped into the other’s face with the question: “Well, and what 
are all the old donkeys doing at Upsala?” My companion was so 
taken aback by this rudeness that he hardly opened his lips any 
more. Gradually Brandes, too, put on a little more reserve, al- 
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though this did not prevent me from still finding pleasure in his 
company; but his return to Copenhagen, in 1882, terminated our 
personal intercourse for good. He frequently visited Berlin in 
later years, but I never saw him again. Once in a while we ex- 
changed a letter or sent each other a book, but neither he nor I 
had any desire to revive our personal intercourse. 

With the two faculty members of my department I had no 
personal relations whatsoever. Zeller had always observed a rather 
forbidding attitude. In the earlier years of his professorship I had 
sometimes called on him, but he had always received me with such 
frigid reserve that I was glad enough to stay away. The later oc- 
currences, on the occasion of my habilitation as privatdozent, were 
not calculated to improve matters; they even disturbed my pre- 
viously quite satisfactory relations with Professor Harms. In this 
latter case the fault was partly my own; for he had always been 
friendly toward me. But my lack of respect for him as a scholar 
could not but affect also my attitude toward him as a man. In ad- 
dition, his deafness made any real conversation almost impossible, 
and so my personal intercourse with him had gradually ceased. 

I became good friends, however, with two younger colleagues, 
who had habilitated as privatdozenten of pliilosophy in tlie late 
seventies, Georg von Gizyeki and Hermann Ebbinghaus. Gizyeki 
was a practical philosopher, not merely on paper, where his ideas 
moved in the tracks of English hedonism— with great assurance 
and little dejjth— but also, and to much better purpose, in real 
life. He bore his cruel fate, an almost total deformity and paralysis 
of his entire body, with great calm and cheerfulness. He knew that 
his life was hanging by a thread. “Don’t be surprised,” he once 
said, “if one of these days you hear that I am gone.” Death did take 
Jiim quite suddenly, in 1895; only a little time before, I had seen 
him cheerfully and busily occupied, as was his wont. 

Ebbinghaus was a totally different nature— healthy and strong 

s At German universities only full professors of any subject are regarded as faculty 
members. Harms and Zeller being referred to in the present instance. 'I’liere are four 
entirely distinct faculties, namely, those of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy, 
the latter comprising all subjects not covered by the other three. 
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and engaged in theoretical investigations. Our first meeting took 
place in his phrontistery,® which he had contrived for the pur- 
pose of excluding the sounds of the outside world as completely 
as possible, as he needed absolute stillness for his experimental 
investigation of the phenomena of memory. But outside its four 
walls he was cheerful and jolly, always ready for fun and banter, 
and many were the delightful days we were to spend together in 
the following years as good comrades on walking tours through 
German lands. Our personal intercourse was terminated when he 
accepted a professorship at the University of Breslau. 

We also became friends with a married couple, the Ermans, who 
lived quite near to our own Derfflinger Strasse. Willy Erman was 
at that lime librarian at the Royal Library; with him and his 
brother Adolf, the Egyptologist, I did my first Alpine climbing. 
Starting from Innsbruck, we ascended the Stubai valley to the 
Dresden Iiut, by way of Renalt, where the toughest goat leather 
that ever was tanned a[)peared at dinner under the name of roast 
chamois. It was the first night I had ever spent at an Alpine hut, 
and the romantic fascination which the change to ultraprimitive 
surroundings always has for civilized man worked its spell on me. 
Leaving at three tlie next morning, we crossed the snowy expanse 
of the Bildstdckihoclifirner in the glimmering of a starry night. 
After a glorious sunrise, wt decided to make the ascent of the 
Schaufelspilze; that was where my first real climbing came in. 
From tlic narrowly conlincd little plateau on its top we enjoyed 
an unobstructed, boundless view in all directions. Snow-capped 
mountain tops greeted us on all sides, and one had the impression 
that a shout ^vould carry many miles. I was enchanted by the 
beauty of the spectacle. But prose was approaching in the guise of 
three students from Leipzig who had already attracted our notice 
during one of our earlier halts by their persistent card playing. 
And here they were again and had hardly set foot on the summit, 
when one of them pulled out their pack of cards, saying in his 
broad Saxon dialect: “Now come on! Let’s get on with our game!” 
They evidently regarded my indignation as queer and uncalled 

« Analogous to that of Thomas Carlyle at Chelsea (London); see p. 427. 
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for; but at least it served to stop them. Descending to the valley of 
the Oetz, we came to the pretty village of Sdlden and then, walk- 
ing uphill again, to Ober-Gunzl, where we put up at the house of 
the Catholic priest. Tlie parsonage was in reality the inn, and the 
well-nurtured priest would have done honor as “mine host” to 
any pub. To me it was an entirely new as]>ect of the Catholic 
Church; a Protestant clergyman in the same capacity or in similar 
surroundings would be unthinkable. On the following day we 
witnessed two scenes which have left a deep impression on me. In 
the morning there was a procession through the fields. The priest 
in his robes, walking beside the canopy and accompanied by the 
entire population— all of them, young and old, in their Sunday 
best— consecrated the meadows, on which small field altars had 
been erected here and there, decked out with red and white cloth. 
1 have not often witnessed a more picturesque sight than that col- 
orful procession, slowly moving along the green floor of the valley, 
in the midst of the towering snowy summits. We were looking 
down from the hill on which the village buried its dead. In the 
evening that same hill was to be the scene of another and very 
ditferent spectacle. In the afternoon there had been brought in 
the dead body of a student from Vienna who had met with an ac- 
cident in climbing. A grave was hurriedly dug in a corner, in com- 
pliance with the priest’s instructions; he evidently felt greatly per- 
plexed as to whether the dead man was a good C^hristian or a 
Protestant or possibly even a Jew! As dusk was falling, he noisily 
came into the room where guests were drinking beer and gave 
some directions regarding the burial, and then disappeared; there 
was no address, no prayer, not even a silent one. In deep emotion 
we lingered at the grave; the dead body of the stranger, whose 
young life had been cut off so suddenly, was being covered with 
earth in dead silence. Returning to the inn, we found the priest 
encouraging his guests, who had become rather monosyllabic: 
“Now drink, you folks, and be merry!” A Church must feel itself 
firmly rooted indeed if it can dare to let itself be represented by 
men of this stamp. 

The impressions of that evening were more or le.ss effaced by a 
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glorious early-morning climb over the Ramol pass, and for the 
next night we put up at the Sammoar hut, where we raised no end 
of smoke, frying a Swiss omelet. The following morning we found 
ourselves completely snowed in. But descending through the steep 
and narrow valley of the Karthaus, we soon left those wintry 
scenes behind and reached the valley of the Adige, basking in 
Italian summer heat. At Schlendcrs we took part in the celebra- 
tion of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s birthday, and the next eve- 
ning came to St. Gertrud in the Sulden valley, where we once more 
found ourselves at an inn owned by the local priest, but under 
more dignified circumstances. The reverend old gentleman came 
over to the inn only for meals; his sisters looked after the cooking 
and the management, and his presence at the head of the table 
during the simple meals just set the tone. On one of the following 
days, as we were preparing to make the ascent of the Piz Umbrail, 
we were surprised by a terrible storm, which compelled us to aban- 
don our purpose and get under shelter with all possible speed. 
Drenched to the skin, we at last came to a cowherd's hut; there 
was no one inside, but fortunately it was not locked, and we even 
found some wood and kindling, so that we could light a fire, in 
order to warm ourselves and dry our clothes. After a while we 
heard steps, and three men entered whose sight might well have 
filled us with apprehension. Their hirsute appearance— eyes and 
forehead were the only parts of the face not covered with hair- 
betokened them as true Graubiindeners. They regarded the in- 
truders with astonishment; but after we had explained matters, 
they became quite friendly and offered us milk and bread. They 
heated the milk in a pan, and soon we were eagerly sipping the 
hot beverage. What astonished us more than anything, however, 
was that these uncouth herdsmen expressed themselves in faultless 
High German. The language of the people in the Munster valley, 
they explained, is Ladin; ^ but as German is the language of the 
school, even simple folk can speak pure High German. After bid- 
ding our excellent hosts a hearty farewell, we descended in the late 
evening to the Munster valley, where wx rested our weary limbs 


7 A Rhacto-Romanic dialect. 
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in a spotlessly clean old village inn; I still remember the exquisite 
paneling of the room in which I slept. The rest of our way to Par- 
tenkirchen, which took us across the Malser Heath and the Finster- 
miinz pass, we completed for the greater part driving at full speed 
in a one-horse carriage, and our return journey was more like a 
flight. I had never been away from Emilie so long, and it was 
hardly more than a fortnight at that. 

In 1880 Professor Harms died, and in the following spring 
Lotze came from Gottingen to succeed him. The chair had been 
offered him in 1867, before Harms occupied it, and if he had ac- 
cepted it on that earlier occasion my own fate would probably 
have shaped itself differently in more than one respect. But he 
lectured only during the brief span from Easter to Whitsuntide, 
in 1881; returning ill from an absence at Gdllingcn, he died soon 
after. I felt very sad, for I had lieen hoping that closer relations 
would develop between us, in spite of an untoward little inter! tide 
some years earlier. I had intended to dedicate to him a collection 
of essays dealing with the theory of knowledge, but on my submit- 
ting a sample for his perusal, in 1874, his reply had been anything 
but encouraging; so I had refrained and left my essays uiiprinted. 
I Ic regarded it as altogether absurd that I should mention his theory 
of causation in one breath with Hume and Mill; I suspect that, 
caring little for the English thinkers, he had never studied their 
writings more thoroughly. But this little incident had neither 
diminished my high regard for him nor left any ill feeling on my 
own part; he was very friendly toward me, frank and cc^mnuinica- 
tive, when we met. Our first meeting occurred under rather comi- 
cal circumstances. One day I happened to enter the professors* 
room at the university a few days before the official beginning of 
the semester and found a little, insignificant-looking man there, 
wearing an overcoat; I thought it must be a workman who had 
been called in to do some repairs. But he came toward me and in- 
troduced himself as Professor Lotze. I was so taken aback that 1 
had it on the tip of my tongue to say: “But that cannot be! Surely 
you must be mistaken!” I had a photograph of him: a clean-shaven, 
refined and expressive face; but now he had grown a moustache. 
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which somehow seemed to make him look common. So I contin- 
ued to stare at him in astonishment, until he asked: “And with 
whom have I the honor?*’ I had to laugh at my own expense, and 
we were soon engaged in lively conversation. 

After Lot/e’s untimely death his chair w^as offered to Dilthey, 
then at Breslau, and he accepted it. The faculty had proposed him 
and Benno Erdmann, who was then at Kiel, and this had first be- 
come known to me under circumstances which aroused my feel- 
ings and led me to take a wrong step. In the summer of 1882 the 
professors of the philosophical faculty attended a dinner given at 
a Berlin hotel to two sejituagenarian colleagues. Professors Droy- 
sen and Kumnier. I was among those present, and Professor 
Scherer, who sometimes exchanged a few words with me, sug- 
gested; ‘T.et us sit together, so that we can talk about something 
worth Avliilel” After some time he asked me, as if he had only just 
happened to think of it: “Do you know that Erdmann is to have 
Lotze’s chair?” My ama/.cment was great, for Erdmann was barely 
thirty years old— much younger than I, both in years and in 
academic standing. So I blurted out: “But that would be an af- 
front to me! I should have to go!” I had never indulged in any 
hope that I iniglit become Lotze’s successor; but that a man so 
much younger than I should be appointed right under my nose 
seemed intolerable. When Scherer saw my agitation, he endeav- 
ored to calm me, saying that .so far no decision had been arrived 
at, and then our talk turned to other things. But on the following 
day I called on Professor Zeller and told him it had come to my 
knowledge that the faculty had proposed Benno Erdmann; in case 
he was appointed, I said, I should expect to be promoted to a 
full profe.ssor.shijj, too. Zeller was eva.sive; he asked me how I could 
possibly know about it, since the faculty treated such matters as 
strictly confidential. I replied that it could hardly be wrong for me 
to know what everyone el.se knew, and repeated my question 
whether he was willing to sup{X)rt my demand. He replied that 
there were only two full professorships of philosophy provided for 
at the university and that he could see no necessity for a third one. 
I answered that, such being the case, I should apply directly to the 
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Minister, which I did. Owing to the recent death of Dr. Goppert, 
the theologian Bernard Weiss had been temporarily appointed as 
acting director of the Education Department; so I talked the mat- 
ter over with him and, upon his request, handed him a written 
statement to the effect: (1) that, in case Dr. Erdmann should be 
appointed, I must demand that I be promoted from associate pro- 
fessor to a full professorship, since otherwise 1 should find myself 
in an altogether wrong position; and (2) that in my opinion the 
establishment of a third full professorship of philosophy, namely, 
a professorship of practical philosophy, such as had existed at the 
university in earlier years, was in every way desirable, and that this 
professorship might then be conferred upon me— always suppos- 
ing, I added again, that Erdmann’s appointment became a fact, 
wdiereas in the other case, and so long as the full ptofessor ships 
were held by older colleagues, I should remain satisfied with my 
associate professorship; but that I had no intention of passively 
accejning an implicit lowering of my own status. 

Soon afterward it became known that the professorship had 
been offered to Dilthey, and that he had accepted it. I cannot say 
whether my intervention had helped to bring this about; very 
probably things would iiave taken that course anyway. And I 
ought to have let them take their course; for even if Erdmann had 
been appointed there would have remained ample scope for my 
own wwk. But I can understand why I felt differently at the time. 
What puzzles me is that I did not see through Scherer’s real pur- 
pose until much later. He evidently wanted to stir me to action 
against Erdmann’s, or rather in favor of Dilthey ’s, appointment; 
for he and Dilthey were intimate friends, a fact which I did not 
discover until long afterward. And the thought that I had allowed 
myself to be led in such fashion into taking that wrong step added 
to my vexation. 

Dilthey’s appointment, however, affected me in still another 
way of which I had not thought: with Erdmann, I was now pro- 
posed for the chair vacated by Dilthey at Breslau. The Minister, 
Herr von Gossler, requested me to call on him one day about the 
end of October, 1882, and offered to appoint me to a full profes- 
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sorship of philosophy at Breslau. If he had expected me to be 
pleased with that prospect, he found himself disappointed. To be 
thus torn away from Berlin, from the sphere of my activity and 
from all my friends, in order to settle down in the east on what 
was entirely unknown soil to me— it was a proposal to which I 
found it frightfully hard to consent, and I made no secret of my 
extreme reluctance. Herr von Gossler endeavored to persuade me. 
“If I had not consented to go as administrator to Masurenland,’* 
he said, “which was not exactly to my taste either, you would not 
now see me here as Minister.” So I accepted provisionally. In the 
course of our conversation I learned that the Minister had re- 
ceived a sort of denunciation against me. In my article entitled 
“What Kant Can Be to Us” I had expressed myself with some 
spirit about religious instruction and its effectiveness, or rather 
ineffectiveness. One of my colleagues at Breslau, Professor Weber, 
an adherent of the Old Catholic faith, had drawn the Minister’s 
attention to this. The latter evidently attributed no importance to 
it, but merely remarked I had better avoid misunderstandings of 
that sort. To which I rejdicd that I had no wish to do otherwise 
nor was T to blame for the present misunderstanding, since I had 
defined my views with perfect clearness. After some further talks 
with Professor Boiiitz and Dr. Althoff, who had just become Gop- 
pert’s successor, I handed in my official acceptance. I was to have 
the same salary as my predecessor— M. 6600.® 

On a Friday in late November I went to Breslau for the week 
end, to look around and find a suitable home. It was a genuine 
November morning, rainy and chilly, as I got out of my train in 
the early dawn. The town was still half asleep; the streets were 
dirty, and the horse-drawn street cars seemed sticky and shabby, 
as did the driver and the conductor. I felt deeply dejected. My 
hotel room seemed cold and looked uninviting; glancing through 
the morning papers over my coffee at breakfast, I read on every 
page that this or that was reported from Berlin or had taken place 

« "I'his does not include the fees paid by the students attending the professor’s 
lectures. 
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at Berlin— in short: Berlin the center of the universe and Breslau 
a village on its outskirts! Going out to look for a home, I found 
things the same everywhere: dirty, dark, sticky, third-rate! Walk- 
ing along the Oder I came past the old building of the university 
and found that the entrance did not face the river, hut was on the 
town side, through a narrow alley. Inside I beheld long corridors, 
looking forsaken and dirty: coals were just being carried in. My 
courage was ebbing fast, as 1 crossed the bridge to the other side 
of the Oder. Under a more cheerful sky the cathedral, rising from 
its island in the river, might have impressed me as stately and im- 
posing, just as the university looks more dignified, seen from 
that side. But today everything looked gray and forbidding. I had 
crossed the river to call at the home of a professor known to me 
personally, but he was out. Everything seemed against rnc, and as 
I returned to my hotel my mind was practically made up to with- 
draw my acceptance. Nor was the eastern type of the population- 
hooknoses wherever I looked— calculated to make me take a more 
cheerful view. In the afternoon things went a little better. I dis- 
covered a suitable place to live and also found a former Berlin 
colleague at home, Professor Gospan, with whom I spent the eve- 
ning, after I had taken another look at the surroundings of Bres- 
lau. But no real cheerfulness seemed able to prevail, not even dur- 
ing our conversation that evening. Everything that was said seemed 
to imply: no one stays longer here in the east than he must! Was I 
to leave Berlin and risk having to stay at Breslau for years and 
years, perhaps all my life? 

Returning home on Sunday evening, I found Emilie’s mood of 
dejection matching my own; I had written and told her how things 
stood. We were of one mind: going to the east meant going into 
exile. I called on Dr. Althoff, who had seemed very understanding 
during our previous talks, and told him about my trouble. He 
simply said: “Well, if that is how you feel about it, why don’t you 
stay here? We can make a place for you. 1 quite approve of having 
a younger man here in philosophy, and a full professorship will 
become available for you sooner or later. I’ll see the Minister my- 
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self about it/’ So I let a few days go by and then wrote to the 
Minister, asking him to release me from my word. He consented, 
but worded his regret so as to make it sound almost like disap- 
proval. 

Tims my position was now settled for some time to come. I 
could hardly hope for a full professorship at any Prussian univer- 
sity after scorning the chair which had been offered me at Breslau. 
But for the time being I felt quite happy and unconcerned about 
it all, notwithstanding the fact that no one minced matters in tell- 
ing me that my refusal was an almost incomprehensible mistake. 
Even men like Professor A. Wagner, about whose friendly senti- 
ments I could have no doubt, were of the opinion that what I had 
done would prove a serious, if not an unsurmountable stumbling 
block to my further advancement. That Zeller and Dilthey made 
no secret of their disapproval was not to be wondered at; had I 
been in their place, I should probably have done the same. For it 
must be admitted that it was an extremely risky step which 1 had 
taken. It certainly was not an alluring prospect to stay in Berlin and 
grow old as an associate professor in the midst of younger men. 
Nor was there the faintest reason for me to indulge in any hope 
that the Berlin faculty would ever propose me for a full profes- 
sorship; indeed, Dilthey once told me cpiite flatly that a successor 
to Professor Zeller was already on hand in the person of Dr. Diels. 
However, it could not be undone, nor did I regret it one single 
moment; for the time being, all I did was to rejoice in my re- 
gained liberty and in the prospect of staying on in Berlin indefi- 
nitely. I still was young enough not to worry about the more dis- 
tant future. My financial position seemed fairly secure. My fixed 
salary, it is true, amounted to only M. 2400, and a raise was now 
out of tlie question; but together with the fees which the students 
paid for my lectures I had a yearly income of about M. 10,000, 
not including what Emilie received from Herr von Gruner and 
what I received or could count on from my parents, so that we 
were able to live quite comfortably. Nor did I worry about the 
possibility that the students might some day desert me, although 
Zeller once said to me: “Don’t we all know that the students do 
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not attend our lectures merely on account of our merits!” ® I was 
polite enough to keep my own counsel, but also optimistic enough 
to remind myself that my own lectures had been well attended all 
the time, apparently for the sole reason that the students found 
their contents worth while. 

Besides, I had, as a matter of fact, been made a member of the 
Wissenschajtliche Priifungskoinmission, or in other words: I had 
been appointed (in April, 1888) to the professorial committee con- 
ducting the government examinations for the Upper Teachers’ 
Certificate. I suppose Bonitz had recommended me. I found no dif- 
ficulty in this new task, nor was I long in gaining the candidates’ 
confidence. They certainly had not been spoiled by my predeces- 
sor, Dr. Kern, the well-known Berlin headmaster. They all hated 
him, and no w^onder: if his oral questions were on a par with the 
task he set for the written examination, it must have been a mar- 
tyrdom to be examined by him; and the more so, the abler and 
cleverer a candidate was. One of his favorite themes for the writ- 
ten examination was: “The Influence of Kant’s Philosophy on the 
Development of Psychology.” I made up my mind from the first 
to look for the positive assets, or in other words: to find out what 
a candidate knew rather than what he did not know. On the whole, 
I have reason to be satisfied with the result. Many a time men 
whom I took to be strangers have accosted me: “You are not likely 
to remember me, Herr Professor, but so and so many years ago you 
examined me!” That does not sound as if the dreaded hour had 
left any unpleasant memories rankling the sj>eaker’s mind. 

After the birth of our younger boy, on March 18, 1883, I'milie 
had at first felt fairly well. About the beginning of May, however, 
she took a turn for the worse and again suffered a good deal from 
breathing difficulties and resulting sleeplessness. She would doze 
off about eleven, only to wake up again about one; then I often 
brought her something to eat and to drink, which usually gave her 
some relief. Many a time we migrated with pillows and covers to 

0 He meant to say: they give preference to the lectures of those professors by whom 
they are likely to be examined for the doctor’s degree or the upper teachers’ certifi- 
cate. Only full professors can examine for the doctor's degree. 
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the front room, where she rested on a couch or a low easy chair, 
sometimes getting a little sleep in that position. Like our physi- 
cian, we attributed her weakness and insomnia to a cardiac defect, 
a sequel of the earlier one of two severe attacks of rheumatic fever 
she had suffered before our marriage. We hoped that a change of 
air and a stay at a watering place would restore her and decided 
upon her favorite old Pyrmont. On June 3 I saw her into the 
train, and we little thought that this was destined to be our last 
goodbye. She took our elder boy Hans and our maid Luise with 
her and safely arrived at Pyrmont, tired out by the journey, but 
glad to see the dear old place again. 

As always whenever we were separated, she wrote to me every 
day. Many a time I stood on the stairs, listening for the postman; 
or, coming home and w^alking up, my feet were winged with the 
hope that I might find some lines from her. Every one of her 
letters has been a bringer of joy to me~from the first one, written 
at Carlsbad in 1878, to the last one, written on the day before her 
death, as she was lying in bed. Like all others, it contained no 
word of complaint; she spoke of getting well again soon. Her 
handwriting was neat and clear— a symbol of her whole nature; 
she never crossed out anything: to let a marred letter go out of her 
hands would have seemed impossible to her. 

On Wednesday, June 13, I had started in the early forenoon 
for the university and did not get back until five o’clock. Walking 
home through the T icrgarteii, I came upon Anna, the nurse, with 
the children, and she told me that there was a telegram and sev- 
eral letters from Pyrmont. I found one of the latter addressed and 
partly written in Kmilie’s own hand; the other part she had dic- 
tated. It was not in the least calculated to arouse my apprehension. 
The other two, written by our maid Luise and by Fraulein Fuld- 
ner, with whom they tvere staying, gave expression to the writers’ 
anxiety. The telegram had been despatched on Wednesday morn- 
ing by Mrs. Windel, the pastor’s wife; it said: “Come at oncel’’ 
Those were hours of torturing misgiving and fear: there was no 
train until nine o’clock; and then I had again to wait at Hanover 
from two to seven in the morning, until I could get a train to 
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Pyrmont. It was nine o’clock when I arrived there at last, with 
hope and fear struggling in my mind. No one had come to meet 
the train; so I walked on into the town and found my way to the 
house. Women were weeping on the stairs, among them Luisc. 

Emilie, lying on her bed, looked as if asleep; but it was the 
sleep of death. A calm and profound peace had settled on her be- 
loved face. Her eyes were closed, as I had often seen them during 
one of her violent headaches. About her lips seemed to linger the 
ghost of a painful little smile, as I had frequently seen it, when I 
came to her bedside, while she was in pain: a smile of gratitude 
she could always manage. 

We laid her to rest in St. Matthew’s Cemetery, in Berlin. Her 
giave is high up on tlie left, adjoining that of our friend Johannes 
Heller, who had died two and a half years earlier. There is a wild 
rosebush growing in that corner, and the wind wafts the petals of 
the flowers over their two graves. My own grave is there, too. We 
had always wished we owned our home, and now our Avish had 
been quite unexpectedly granted in this unlooked-for way. As the 
coffin was lowered into the grave, I felt an inexpressible peace 
taking possession of my soul. I had dreaded that moment; but now 
that it had come a comforting assurance came over me, as if to 
say: she is out of harm’s way. I suddenly felt an eager, almost joy- 
ful yearning that I, too, might be lowered into that clean, dry 
earth, to rest by her side. 

Pastor Windel, who had married us and baptized our children, 
spoke at her open grave. In a clear, full, sonorous voice he first re- 
cited her favorite psalm: “When the Lord shall turn the captivity 
of Zion, we shall be like them that dream.” And after the psalm 
the Beatitudes: “Blessed arc they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.— Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall sec God.” 
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T he blow that had fallen on me cut deeply not only into my 
domestic but also into my academic life. A feeling of gen- 
eral desolation seemed to settle over my whole existence. The 
autumn of life had come, I felt; the blossom time of spring and 
the fruitful growth of bright summer days were no more. To any 
feeling of joy my mind seemed closed for all time. There was al- 
ways the undertone: why bother about anything at all, when she 
is no longer here to see the things which engage your attention 
and interest, and to share your pleasure in your progress and suc- 
cess? Of course I went on with my lectures, and as long as I was 
actually speaking, the necessity of fixing my mind on the matter 
in hand would temporarily dispel my lethargy; but the moment I 
had ceased the gloom returned. I met people, as I had done be- 
fore, and talked about this and that; but my heart was not in it. 
I went for walks by myself or with friends; but Nature herself 
seemed like a gold coin that no longer rang true. The outward 
aspect was the same as it had always been; but the emotional appeal 
was lacking. In August I joined a friend on a brief walking tour 
through “Saxon Switzerland,” revisiting many of the scenes I had 
enjoyed in her company six years before: the towering crags of 
the “Bastei,” the valleys and gentle slopes rising to the crest on 
the opposite bank of the Elbe— they were the same as before, but 
now they seemed to stare at me with dead eyes, as if life had gone 
out of them. In the early autumn I paid a visit to my parents; I 
felt as if I had suddenly become ten years older. 

By slow degrees, however, recovery began to make itself felt. 
There were hours when my normal emotional outlook reasserted 
itself, at first almost on the sly, as if a still, small voice were whis- 
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pering to me that it was utterly wrong for me to feel glad. But 
those interludes grew longer and longer; and although the pain 
would still return, it no longer had the same poignant insistence. 

I began to feel interested in my work again. 1 had been regarding 
it as a mere opiate, but now I once more took real pleasure in it. 
The children also roused my interest in their little joys and sor- 
rows. At first their harmless mirth had had a sting in it; but now 
it soothed my mind and woke my sympathy. Home life and home 
comforts began to be enjoyable again. When the \vinter of 188^5-84 
came to an end, the wound was closed and at least superficially 
healed; it still was painful, but my grief no longer dominated my 
whole life. 

What contributed more than anything else to this recovery was 
the circumstance that Emilie*s youngest sister Lain a came to take 
charge of my household, and that she also gradually began to fill 
her sister’s place as my personal companion. Emilie, who was very 
fond of her “baby” sister, had enjoined me more than once; “If 
ever anything should happen to me, you must let Laura conic and 
look after the children.” Not long befoie she went to Pyrmont, she 
said again: “Who knows but my death may yet prove Laura’s good 
fortune.” In this connection I cannot forbear to mention a strange 
dream that came true. In the night before Emilie’s death Laura, 
who was far away, dreamed that her sister laid her youngest child— 
our Rudi, then three months old— in her arms. 

The two sisters differed greatly in nature and disposition. Emi- 
lie was rather dreamy and sentimental, given much more to con- 
templation and esthetic enjoyment than to action. A stranger to 
the world of reality, if not actually shunning it, she preferred to 
let things take their course; having no firm will of her own, she 
also liked to give herself up to moods and sentiments. In a word: 
she was a belated romanticist, as was also borne out by her predi- 
lection for poems conceived in a spirit of romantic pessimism and 
for poets like Brentano and Lenau; she even tried her own hand— 
and by no means unsuccessfully— at writing in the forms they 
affected. It was always a sore point with her that my own estima- 
tion of these poems did not quite come up to hers. Her younger 
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sister, Laura, on the other hand, was her opposite in these respects. 
She, too, had in her younger years been given to emotional senti- 
mentality; but she had mastered it and risen above it. With a clear 
understanding she steadfastly envisaged the world of reality. Her 
intuitive grasp of things, especially in the sphere of human rela- 
tions, was amazing, so that the children often exclaimed in aston- 
ishment: “But, auntie dear, how do you know that?’* Endowed 
with a firm will, she had trained herself, and that same strong and 
clear will also made her a born teacher of others. The children 
were the first to find that out; and many of our maids, whom she 
converted into useful members of human society, afterward ex- 
pressed their gratitude to her. 

The conduct of the household now took on a different aspect. 
Emilie had left things to the maids and nurses; her persistently 
poor health hardly left her any other choice. But now there was 
increasing evidence of a pair of eyes and hands that knew what 
they were doing. Laura not only looked after the cooking herself, 
but also attended to the marketing, which led to many a discovery 
and resulted in radical changes. She liked to talk to the women 
selling their wares in the stands and, by her sound judgment no 
less than by her friendliness, she soon won their regard. Artisans, 
bakers and butchers were not long in finding out that a new hand 
was at the helm. At all points arbitrary decisions and unbounded 
possibilities now had to make way for a well-ordered and firmly- 
established management, and nowhere did the new spirit make 
itself felt more definitely than in the nursery. The children’s own 
mother being handica])ped as already explained, the nurses and 
maids had been having everything their own way. I knew well 
enough, of course, that all was not as it should be; especially the 
dominion of the nurses I cannot recall without a shudder. The 
first one, whom we had with us for two years, was a dirty, sul- 
len and mendacious factory girl from Stcinbach, in Thuringia— 
“Witches’ Steinbach,’’ as it was called. However, Emilie was not 
to be persuaded to let her go; every attempt on my part to get 
her out of the house met with an inflexible: “But she nursed my 
little Hans!’’ But now there was a big change. The last one of the 
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nurses, an impertinent creature, who was never satisfied, found 
herself summarily turned out of the house after a final explosion. 
From then on, Laura took the management of the nursery into 
her own hands; with untiring love and devotion she watched over 
the children, and the three younger ones soon attached themselves 
to her with touching affection. 

Almost simultaneously with this great change in my life, I 
formed a new friendship which was to play a great part in it. At 
Easter, 1883, Julius Kaftan, then at Basle, was appointed Professor 
of dogmatic theology at the University of Berlin. A Schleswiger by 
birth, like myself, and only a few years younger, he approached me 
in a spirit of friendly confidence. His young wife— the daughter 
of a retired higher government official and owner of landed es- 
tates in Saxony— and my sister-in-law also felt mutually attracted, 
and cordial relations developed between them all the more 
quickly because they both felt themselves strangers in Berlin. 
Quite accidentally the Kaftans had taken up their abode in our 
own Derffiinger Slrasse, only a few doors away, so that distance, 
the usual obstacle to frequent intenoursc in large cities, was elim- 
inated from the first. We soon met pretty frc(|uently and after a 
little while arranged to spend an evening together regularly once 
a fortnight— without obligation and without going to any exj>ense. 
The common attachment to our homeland, the wide agreement in 
our tastes and opinions concerning gieat and small things alike, 
the intellectual contacts in our studies, especially as far as Kant’s 
philosophy was concerned— it all hel])cd to enhance the intimate 
character of our friendship, tvliich finally found expression in 
the use of the informal “thou” in our personal intercourse. We 
ceased to be neighbors for a while when we went to live at Slcglit/.; 
but our regular intercourse suffered no interruption, and within 
a few years we were neighbors once more, since they too came to 
live at Steglitz. Julius Kaftan is one of those simple and straight- 
forward men whose absolute sincerity inspires one with that 
unhesitating confidence in their moral and intellectual integrity 
which makes personal association so enjoyable. It did not take us 
long to find out that we did not agree in all our ultimate convic- 
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tions; but as the limits of our agreement were soon ascertained 
and henceforth respected, the differences in our opinions did not 
interfere with our exchange of ideas and our mutual understand- 
ing. The intimate intercourse between our two families soon led 
to our sharing our other friends and guests as well, especially the 
more regular ones. 


1884 

Tlie year 1884 saw the completion of my “History of Higher Edu- 
cation in German Schools and Universities.” I had been at work 
on it for several years; in the winter of 1883-84 I had strained 
every nerve to get on with it, being determined to find forgetful- 
ness and recuperation in my work. When spring came, I felt so 
run down that often I was unable to get any sleep; but the elas- 
ticity of my nature was still so great that a few sunny April days 
given to solitary rambles in the vicinity of Naumburg sufficed to 
restore my strength; the first wild anemones and violets have never 
seemed so beautiful to me as they did in that year. On my return 
journey to Berlin I stopped at Leipzig to call on Professor Zarncke, 
the diligent historian of the University of Leipzig in its earlier 
years; he gave me a ivarm welcome, hailing me as a collaborator 
in his own field. 

I have already mentioned how I came to undertake this the 
most extensive piece of work I had yet ventured upon. My desire 
to obtain a clear understanding of the educational situation of 
our own time had induced me to inquire into the history of the 
schools of higher learning. That Karl von Raumer’s “History of 
Pedagogics,” the practically undisputed authority of those days, 
was in the last analysis little more than a party manifesto had soon 
become plain to me. Determined to find out the real truth, I re- 
solved to neglect no source of information which could serve that 
purpose; and I felt convinced that it would be much better served 
by an insight into the development which things had actually 
taken— -an insight to be obtained above all from the histories of 
the individual educational institutions and their curricula— than 
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by any dogmatic treatises and theories, such as those on which 
Raumer had largely based his work. My task, then, was a thorough 
investigation of this widely scattered and not always easily accessi- 
ble literature. Had I seen at once what this really amounted to I 
am not so sure that I should not have been deterred from setting sail 
on the boundless sea. However, my original plan was rather more 
narrowly circumscribed. Indeed, I had at first contemplated only 
a history of the instruction in Greek; then I decided to include 
both classical languages, which led me to extend the inquiry to 
secondary instruction in general, with Latin and Greek still re- 
taining their central position, but so as to bring out their relation 
to the other subjects. The extension of the inquiry to the univer- 
sities had shown itself to be necessary from the first, because in- 
struction in Greek was originally given only at the university: up 
to tlie beginning of the nineteenth century, it was the business 
of the “artistic” or philosophical faculty to continue and com- 
plete the preparatory general instruction. How little one generally 
knew about these matters also appears from the fad that in 
Schmid’s voluminous “Encyclopedia” the universities had been left 
out as a matter of principle and that an offer to siq)plement the 
work in that respect was simply declined. 

When my book appeared in November, 1884, it was greeted 
with a storm of indignation, all the orthodox defenders of the 
classical gymnasium rising up to mobilize public opinion, /arncke 
opened the campaign with a scornful and derogatory review in the 
Literarisches Zentralblatt. I could not believe that it (ame from 
his own pen and asked him to print a brief reply on my part, 
which he refused: had I imagined, he asked me, if one side fired 
wdth cannon those in the other camp would sit still and do noth- 
ing? It was to be war, then! I could not help feeling surprised. I 
knew well enough, of course, that convictions have their roots in 
the will rather than in reason, but I had not expected nor should 
I have thought it possible that in dealing with a work of this char- 
acter my adversaries would leave reason altogether out of account 
and restrict themselves to the one question: ‘‘Does it serve our 
own interests?” Further reviews followed in a similar strain, in- 
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eluding one by Theobald Ziegler in the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung, to which I replied by an article in the same paper. But 
from then on I simply let the whole flood pass over my head. After 
all, the attacks on me brought the book also to the attention of 
those who favored a reform of the higher schools, and who now wel- 
comed me as their ally. Gradually there appeared a few reviews 
wTitten in a calmer and more impartial spirit, as, for example, 
those by Voigt, of Leipzig, in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung and 
by Roth in the Philologische Wochenschrift. But, on the other 
hand, I also was violently attacked because of my unprejudiced 
appreciation of the Jesuits’ schools and chided for my lack of 
Protestant spirit: I became known as “the Janssen of the history of 
education.” ^ The unforgivable sin I had committed consisted in 
having proved by documentary evidence that the decline of the 
schools and universities in the third decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was one of the first and most immediate consecpiences of the 
Reformation. 

In this way my book became within a short time one of the live- 
liest items on the book lists for that year— not in the sense of a 
large seller, to be sure, this being precluded by the high price at 
which it was published; it was a fairly stout volume, but the price 
of M. 16 was excessive. In my contract with the j)ublishers, Veit 
& Co., of Leipzig— the actual owner was Dr. Credner— nothing had 
been stipulated but the number of 1,650 copies and the author’s 
fee of M. 100 per sheet of sixteen printed pages. The price I had 
left to their discretion, regarding their interests in that respect as 
identical with my own and assuming that they knew more about 
such matters than I did. I was not long in finding out my mistake. 
I had counted on a published price of M. 10 or at most M. 12, 
thinking that in that case so many copies might be sold within a 
short time as to make a second edition necessary. But the pub- 
lishers had entirely different ideas about their own profit: an ad- 
ditional M. 6 per copy, they calculated, might mean a larger total 
profit to them than two editions, even if the book sold slowly, be- 

I Janssen’s “History of Ihc Cierman People” was notorious on account of its Catho- 
lic bias. 
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ing purchased only by school libraries. Since then, in coming to 
terms with publishers, I have always regarded an agreement about 
the published price as the first essential, which had to govern all 
other details. 

And thus I found myself placed right in the brunt of the battle 
raging around the schools—to my own sur])rise, for I had not ex- 
pected that what was after all a purely theoretical inquiry would 
create such a stir. However, I left it to my book to fight its own 
battles and, with the exception of that one article in the Augs- 
burger Allgemeine Zeitu7ig, I did not publish anything relating 
to these questions for some years, abiding by my principle that 
the book must stand the test of criticism on its own merits. Nor 
did I attempt to influence the judgment of the critics either by 
selecting favorable reviewers or by attempting persuasion. Even 
in that form, corriger la fortune seemed an unworthy procedure. 
As a matter of fact, I soon got the book out of my mind altogether 
by starting on a new one, my “System of Ethics.” My interest being 
engaged in this new undertaking, I was able to watch the further 
vicissitudes of the preceding one with perfect equanimity. 

My lectures continued to be a source of great pleasure. Among 
those taking part in my seminar exercises were again several with 
whom closer relations were established, among them Diederich 
Hahn, known in later years as the director of the Agricidtural 
League, L. Busse, now professor of philosophy at Munster, and Idi. 
Kalepky, now professor of modern languages at the Falk-Real- 
gymnasium, in Berlin. 

At Whitsuntide we took the children, who were recovering 
from measles and whooping cough, to Cierniode, in the Harz 
Mountains, and spent an enjoyable week tliere; it was on that oc- 
casion that I first learned to appreciate Laura as a sturdy com- 
panion on walking tours. In August we went with the children 
to I.angenhorn on a visit to their grandparents, who had so far 
seen only our eldest one, but had not been greatly pleased with 
him, as he did not take to old people. But now the other three 
bright-eyed youngsters met them with an open heart, and there 
was much rejoicing. With Laura, too, they were on the best of 
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terms: the resolute way she had, lending a hand wherever it was 
needed, was altogether to their liking, and she also became very 
intimate with the two aunts. There was another circumstance 
which added to the success of our visit: the farmstead had been 
sold, and my parents had retired; I had seen to that during my 
visit in the preceding year. My father was no longer able to look 
after things, as his strength was declining; especially his mind 
was beginning to fail. Therefore, disregarding his own unwilling- 
ness, I had sold the property to my cousin, Friedrich Ketelsen, who 
had been a member of the household for ever so long. With tlie 
proceeds I had bought a newly built pretty little house in the im- 
mediate vicinity with a nice garden and grazing for two cows. Both 
my mother and my aunt were very glad to be relieved of tlieir hard 
work, and their spirits revived in the comfortable and attractive 
little household. The children reveled in the abundance of ber- 
ries growing in the garden in front of the house, and they also 
enjoyed the spacious playground afforded by the yard and the 
meadow. We made our homeward journey by way of Grems- 
muhlen, and wlien we entered the dining room of the hotel witli 
four children, ranging in age from one and a half to six years, 
there was a general sluiking of heads; but the youngsters came out 
of the ordeal with flying colors. 

In the early part of September, I joined a friend on a walking 
tour in the Thuringian Forest, and later in tlie same month I 
undertook another one in the Harz Mountains in the company of 
my old friend Reuter, carrying the two volumes of Nitzsch’s “Ger- 
man History” in my knapsack all the way, to provide food for the 
mind in the evening hours. 


1885 

In the summer semester of 1885 I lectured for the first time on 
psychology and anthropology. I felt that I owed it to those attend- 
ing my lectures on pedagogics and on ethics to give them a co- 
herent account of the psychologic categories which had to be taken 
for granted in those other lectures. It also seemed to me that the 
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three courses constituted a unity inasmuch as they offered an epit- 
ome of our knowledge about man and his nature, his task and his 
education for this task. The new lectures gave me great satisfac- 
tion; much of what I had learned about things human by observa- 
tion and reflection could be incorporated into this systematic sur- 
vey. Those were the days when experimental psychology was first 
heard of. I did not reject what it had to offer, my attitude being 
rather that of playing a waiting game; but for my own part I was 
not interested. I was and I still am convinced that the fundamental 
ideas of human nature and the decisive concepts of mental life, to- 
gether with the laws governing it, cannot be formed or determined 
by experiments, but only on the basis of an intuitive apprehen- 
sion of the typical phenomena. In my estimation, Scliopenhauer 
ranks higher as a psychologist than Ilerbart, the originator of the 
first futile attempt to reduce psychology to an exact science. In 
any case, what I had in mind was something totally different from 
“exact” psychology; perliaps it came nearest to wliat Kant had 
treated of under the title of “pragmatic anthropology.” What I 
intended to give iny students can be stated under three heads: a 
mind trained to apprehend the essential unity of life; convenient 
categories for the apj3erception of individual phenomena; and a 
grasp of the ultimate interrelations between mental life in its 
totality and existence in general. At first I also found time for a 
sketch of a philosophy of history, but later on I decided to omit 
it in order to gain more time for the discussion of the funda- 
mental problems. I fully intended in those days to reserve the 
subject matter thus excluded for a special course of lectures, in 
w^hich the manifold historical investigations I had undertaken, 
especially from the sociologic, the religious, and the educational 
point of view, were to find completion and unity. Up to the 
present I have not been able to spare cither the time or the 
strength needed for it, and whether both time and strength will 
ever become available in the future I have good reason to doubt. 
But this much is certain, that the confidence with which I should 
have embarked on such a course of lectures thirty years ago will 


not return. 
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Many were the delightful excursions and wanderings I under- 
took in that year. In early April I went to Schwerin, where I 
joined Reuter and his friend Jellinghaus, headmaster of the Seege- 
berg gymnasium, for an exploration of Mecklenburg’s ancient 
towns along the Baltic coast. Wismar took my special fancy: a 
medieval city, quite intact within its ramparts, surmounted by 
fine old oaks. The picture is dominated by numerous old churches, 
whose tall spires and slender proportions perfectly express the 
spirit of Gothic art: the triumph over the dead weight of earthly 
things. 

At Whitsuntide I could not resist the temptation to join Belger 
and two other friends on a walking tour along the banks of the 
middle Elbe; I treasure the memory of those days: it became a 
veritable journey of discovery. We visited Tangenniinde with its 
ancient walls and steeples, Stendal with its old gate towers, bear- 
ing witness to bygone glories, and Havelberg with its venerable 
cathedral, situated on high ground and forming a landmark for 
miles around. At Tangermundc especially, where we spent an 
afternoon and evening, we could hardly see enough of the pic- 
turesque scenes which that sleepy old town offers in overwhelming 
abundance, whether seen from without or from within. The four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries seem to lise tangibly from the past, 
and with them the German Emperor Charles IV of Luxemburg, 
the builder of the castle whose ruins reminded me of his presence 
in these parts. Getting up early the next morning—a glorious Whit- 
sunday morning— I went out by myself to the old churchyard ad- 
joining the city wall, to revel in the solitude and muse over the 
past, with the festive ringing of the bells in my ears. Another day 
we spent a great part of the afternoon lying on the landspit formed 
by the confluence of the Havel with the Elbe, and watching the 
ships go by, which always enliven the two rivers there, for this is 
the waterway between Berlin and Hamburg. When we started 
on our homeward journey, we felt as if we were returning from 
strange and undiscovered countries— it was the old truth all over 
again: beauty is no more respected in its own country than the 
proverbial prophet. The tourist has eyes only for Berlin and hardly 
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ever sets foot on the March; that is why it has remained undis- 
covered.^ 

In the summer vacation we Avent south for a stay with Laura’s 
relatives at Hdchstadt, on the Danube; the eldest of the Ferchel 
sisters, gentle and Avarm-heartcd Aunt Lotte, had married Andreas 
Mauderer, an official in the Internal Revenue Department of 
the Bavarian government. With I.aura and our nephew— “Cousin 
Ciustl,” as he Avas generally called— I undertook a little climbing 
tour in the Forest of Bregenz, overlooking the Lake of Constance, 
and afterward a more ambitious one Avilh Dr. Frman and another 
friend in the Vorarlberg Alps. On this latter occasion I absented 
myself for a day from the others, in order to pay a visit to the 
Stella matulina, the gyynnasium conducted by the Jesuit fathers 
at Feldkirch. Pater Fox, Avho received me— he is Avell knoAvn in 
philosophical circles as an authority on Demosthenes— kncAV me 
by name as the author of the “History of Higher Education”; he was 
very obliging and conducted me through the entire institution. It 
was the most magnificent and bcst-c(piipped establishment of the 
boarding-school type I had eA^r seen. The classrooms, the clormi- 
lories and dining rooms, the church and the great hall were all 
equipped for sturdy efficiency, but not Avithout elegance or a sense 
of beauty. The impressive library Avas Avell slocked with modern 
scientific works, and my “History of Higher Education” was also in 
evidence. A beautiful large garden with playgrounds and recrea- 
tional facilities of eA^eiy sort provided an appropriate setting. The 
great majority of the Fathers and pupils were absent in the sum- 
mer camp maintained by the school for vacations. Most of the pu- 
pils came from the German Empire, especially from its Catholic 
western provinces; there Avere several scions of noble iamilies 
among them. The primitively furnished little room inhabited by 
Pater Fox himself formed a striking and, no doubt, intended con- 
trast to the stately elegance of the common rooms and the living 
quarters of the pupils: the individual counts for nothing here and 

2 In its more general sense ‘*die Mark” rcfeis to the whole March of Btunclenhurg; 
but it is also used, as in the present in.stance, more especially of its oldest part, the 
Nordmark or Allmaih, established alMuit 965 by the Kinperor Otto the Great as a 
stronghold against the Slavs. 
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has no business to have any private wishes— everything exists only 
for the whole! A few years later I found things just the same on 
the Freinberg near Linz. There the rooms of the Fathers were 
small cells built into the round towers of a fort that had never 
been completed— intended as gun emplacements, I should say. A 
tablet was hung on every door with several rubrics: in schola, in 
eedesia, in horto. By means of an adjustable pointer any inmate 
leaving his cell had to indicate where he could instantly be found 
at any moment— a restriction of one’s autonomy which to an out- 
sider would seem almost like living in a prison. But it was but 
another manifestation of the same supreme law to which everyone 
who enters here has to bow once and tor all: you are nothing and 
want to be nothing but a member serving the whole, ready at any 
moment to answer any beck or call. 

The almost-too-numerous journeys of that year came to a con- 
clusion with a visit I paid to my parents after our return to Berlin 
in September; they always liked to see me at least once a year. On 
my way to Langenhorn I spent a few days with Timnies on the 
island of Sylt. My parents were in good health; they now felt quite 
at home in their new house; but the dear old house “on the 
Sands” was in mourning, my beloved Uncle Ketel having died in 
August. Aunt Johanna bore tiie separation with great composure; 
she was convinced that it was only temporary and that she would 
soon join him again. With calm cheerfulness she spoke to me of 
iier approaching end and bade me goodbye. We should not see 
each other again here below, she said, but up yonder. She died in 
the following spring. 


1886 

The year 1886 became our building year. It had always been our 
wish to live in a little house of our own somewhere on the out- 
skirts of Berlin, and we had often gone house hunting, especially 
in the Westend and in Charlottenburg, but always in vain; there 
was no lack of vacant one-family houses, but nothing to suit our 
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purposes in any way. And now we suddenly liad a building plot 
thrust into our hands, so to speak, and an architect too. Our former 
neighbors, the Ermans, had for some time past been renting a 
home at Steglitz, and now they had acquired a building plot on 
the Fichtenberg."* Dr. Erman called my attention to the fact that 
there was another one adjoining his own for sale, this being the 
larger half of the entire lot. We had a look at it and decided to 
buy it then and there. The purchase was concluded on May 15, 
and on July 7 the workmen were already celebrating tlie com- 
pletion of the framework. We had drawn up the Iniilding plans 
ourselves with joyous and ardent endeavor and now intently 
watched the progress of our future home from week to week; nor 
was our pleasurable anticipation seriously aflected if sometliing 
went wrong once in a while. We often wondered that our neigh- 
bor, whose house was being built simultaneously with our own, 
could allow himself to be distracted by so many worries and vexa- 
tions. At that time we still enjoyed the happy optimism of healthy 
nerves. 

It soon became evident that it had been a step in the right di- 
rection. Apart from the pleasure of ownership in itself, we reveled 
in the feeling that it placed us beyond the reach of the whims and 
speculations of autocratic landlords, by whicli the tenants of the 
huge dwelling houses in our large cities so often find themselves 
reduced to almost serf-like dependence. But wliat we enjoyed more 
than anything was the quiet and freedom from neighbors’ noises. 
This '‘freedom of the ears,” as one miglit call it, is in itself so 
priceless that it makes up for any inconvenience of living out of 
town.'^ What I had had to suffer from other people’s pianos in both 
our homes in Berlin and even before that, in my student days, 


3 “Fichtenberg” means “Spruce Hill.” The part here concerned was afterward 
called “Fichte-Strassc,” which rather suggests the name of the German philosopher 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte. In the course of time it became closely associated with Paul- 
sen’s own name. But despite all protests it has very recently been renamed "Lepsius- 
Strasse.” 

4 What then was the pleasant village of Steglitz has of course been swallowed up 
long since by Berlin’s evei -encroaching sea of houses. 
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beggars description. In our first home my desk stood wall-to-wall 
and back-to-back against a piano in the adjoining house, which 
was belabored eight or ten hours every day by a young American 
lady with as little mercy toward herself as toward her neighbors 
—and all to no purpose. For while Nature had not been niggardly 
to her in other respects, an ear for music was the one thing that 
had been denied her. So we both suffered together and often 
looked at each other so sadly— as much as to say: Alas, it has to 
bel When w’e moved to the Derfflinger Strasse, we enjoyed tol- 
erable freedom from musical noises for the first six months, but not 
from disturbances of another sort. On the floor below us there 
lived a mother with two grown-up daughters, apparently in a per- 
petual state of war; the noise of their arguing and quarreling and 
shouting continually came up through the tliin ceiling. And when 
these bellicose ladies left at last, the devil himself brought along a 
small private boarding school for young ladies to occupy the va- 
cated rooms. Every day these devotees of the Muses— never less 
than three and often as many as seven of them— practiced on the 
piano for my delectation; and of course the piano had to stand 
right below my desk. Many a time I took to flight and sat with a 
book on a lonely bench in the Tiergarten, so as not to have to 
hear any music. Another three years like that, and I should have 
been a nervous and mental wreck. To my mind it would be alto- 
gether justified if the jjroper authorities were to forbid any piano 
to be introduced into any house, except with the consent of all 
tenants. 

The building of our new home prevented us from going far 
afield that year. At Whitsuntide I spent a few days with Reuter 
and Jellinghaus in the vicinity of Lauenburg, on the Elbe. In 
August, Aunt Lotte came with her daughter Madi to stay with us, 
so that Laura was free to join me on a ramble in the Giants’ 
Mountains, through which we made our way in five days. In Sep- 
tember I paid my visit to my parents, at Langenhorn, but pre- 
ceded it by a walking tour along the Weser. Always glad to see old 
German towns and get an idea of their life, I started from Hildes- 
heim, the beautiful. At Gottingen I saw Lotze’s house and stood 
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on Lag^arde s * doorstep with my hand on the knob, and yet— under 
the strain of some curious inhibition— forbearing to enter. I was 
never to set eyes on the man of whom I thought so highly despite his 
oddity. From Casscl I followed the course of the Weser, more or 
less, until— with fond memories saddening my heart— I reached 
Pyrmont. Then I crossed the Weser Mountains with their enchant- 
ing little oak woods, where whole herds of pigs, feeding on tlie 
acorns, furnished a cue to the high repute of Westphalian ham. A 
few days with Reuter at Hamburg, and another few days at Lang- 
enhorn concluded this refreshing autumn excursion, during the 
whole course of which I had been carrying Thucydides in my 
pocket, reading the history of the Peloponnesian War and the 
downfall of Athens for the first time in its entirety. Heilmann’s 
old translation had just become accessible again by its inclusion 
in Reclam’s popular series, its small size making it available even 
on a pedestrian tour. It left a strong impression on my mind and 
certainly did not add to my respect for the people of ancient 
Greece. Their unreliability and inconstancy, their proneness to 
envy and cruelly, which comes to light again and again and is 
made all the more offensive by the eloquent attempts at justifica- 
tion— the great historian’s mercilessly unflairering picture makes 
it all rise before one’s eyes with terrifying distinctness. 

Among the students with whom closer relations were established 
during that year were the following: Raffel, who entered the Col- 
onial Service in German East Africa and then became president of 
German Samoa; Peus, the son of an Elberfeld cabinet maker, an 
honest but rather passionate man, who later played an active part 
in the Social-Democratic Party; Hinneberg, now editor of the 
Deutsche Literalurzeituug; Nordhorst, a pupil of Reuter, who 
came from Gluckstadt and is now a preacher in Schleswig,® 
Kohneke, another of Reuter’s pupils, now keeper of the archives 
at the Royal Academy of Sciences; and Adickes, now professor of 

5 Paul Anton de Lagardc (a pseudonym, his real name being BuUichcr) was an 
orientalist and philosopher (1827-91). In his Deutsche Schriften he discussed the 
political, social, and religious ideals of the German people. 

0 He afterward became “general superintendent” of Schleswig-Holstein, which cor- 
responds to the rank of archbishop. 
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philosophy at Tubingen. I have remained in touch with all of 
them. Then there was O. Prall, whose father, the Provost of Heide, 
had married a girl schoolmate of mine from Langenhorn; he be- 
came very dear to me. Arthur Drews, now professor of philosophy 
at Karlsruhe, also attended my seminar for awhile, but we did not 
get on so well together; he had eyes and ears for no one but Eduard 
von Hartmann, the philosopher of the Unconscious. To a some- 
what later generation belonged W. Stern, ^ now privaldozent of 
philosophy at Breslau, and Jonas Cohn, now professor of phi- 
losophy at Freiburg. 


1887 

The year 1887 saw us in our new home. We took possession on 
March 27— a happy day, ushering in a succession of happy years. 

The house had been designed to meet our practical needs: there 
was no showy exterior nor any appointments for grand social af- 
fairs, but just what we wanted for our own domestic purposes. 
Each of the two stories contained four rooms, grouped around the 
hall and the landing: on the lower floor were the living rooms 
and the kitchen, which I had not placed in the basement, to make 
it more accessible for Laura and my daughters so that they could 
keep an eye on the maids; the upper floor contained iny study and 
three large bedrooms. In the basement there was abundant space 
available for any purposes, in addition to two small rooms for the 
maids. Later, when the children grew up, we had three attic 
rooms built for them along an airy balcony. 

The situation, too, left nothing to be desired. An attractive gar- 
den in front of the house separated us from the street, to keep all 
dust and noise away. The roomy veranda facing this garden, partly 
open and partly under cover, has served us well these twenty years 

7 Louis William Stern taught philosophy and psychology at Breslau from 1898 to 
1916, when he was appointed Professor of Psychology and Philosophy and director 
of the psychological institute and philosophical seminary at Hamburg. Upon the 
advent of the Third Reich he emigrated to America and became professor of psychoL 
ogy at Duke University, Durham, N. C., where he died in March, 1938. He originated 
the concept of the intelligence quotient (I.Q.). 
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on every sunny or balmy day from springtime until late autumn, 
especially for taking our meals in the open air. The window at 
which my desk is placed also looks out on this garden; between 
two old pine trees I get a glimpse of the spire of our church, with no 
other building in sight. The yard behind the house we divided into 
an orchard, a vegetable garden, and a playground for the children. 
There was a sand plot, ideally suited for pitching tents, digging 
ditches, and building castles. There also was a swing and a set of 
horizontal bars for gymnastic exercises, and even a skittle alley 
and a boccia game ” were not wanting— a real paradise as compared 
with the dust of Berlin’s streets and front gardens. In the iirst 
years the growing of vegetables and berries offered me a welcome 
opportunity to carry on old-accustomed activities. File crops were 
meager, it is true, because the barren sandy soil had never seen 
any of the manure which had been so generously accounted for in 
the estimates and the bills. It is not easy to make up for that after- 
ward; and besides the garden got less and less sun, owing to the 
growth of our own and our neighbors’ trees. 

The surroundings proved ccpially delightful. The most enjoy- 
able walk in the immediate vicinity of Berlin was right at our own 
door: around the Fichtenberg, with a panoramic view in all di- 
rections which for a long time remained unobstructed; to the 
north the towers of Berlin and C^harlottenburg; to the west Dah- 
lem, surrounded by green grainfields, and on the horizon the edge 
of the Grunewald Fc^rest on rising ground; to the south Potsdam, 
the tips of its spires being visible above the blue lidge of the 
Glienickeberg; to the east Lichterfelde, our rapidly growing neigh- 
boring community. There was hardly a day on which we did not 
take a walk “around the Berg” or over its top; it must have listened 
to many a confidential chat. The Grunewald Forest could be 
reached in half an hour, cither by a road planted with old cherry 
trees or by narrow footpaths between waving grainfields, with the 
rewarding shade of the tall pine trees beckoning. It takes only an- 
other half-hour walk to reach Grunewald Castle, the old hunting 
lodge of the Hohenzollerns. The lake on which it is situated in 

8 A game of Italian origin, which is played with wooden balls of dilferent colors. 
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the midst of the forest invites one to rest and dream on its shores. 
In winter it is covered with a mirrorlike sheet of ice; we spent 
many an hour there skating, not only in sunshine, but also by 
moonlight. Another walk of two or three miles leads through the 
gorges of the Saubucht to the top of the Karlsberg. Before the 
Kaiser-Wilhelm Tower was erected, we often took a rest here, 
stretched out on the bare height and looking across the picturesque 
sheets of water at the evening sky. Then we would walk on to 
Wannsee by moonlight, w^ending our way along the glittering lake- 
like expanses of the Havel. 

This first year in our new home was devoted to steady work. 
My “System of Ethics” was taking shape, and I could not tear my- 
self away until August, when I visited my parents at Langenhorn 
for a few days. On my return I spent a week with Laura on a walk- 
ing tour in the Harz Mountains, and in September I went to 
Carlsbad, in Bohemia, where my friend Reuter was seeking re- 
covery after a railway accident which had shaken up his whole 
system. Starting from Meissen, with its towering castle and cathe- 
dral, I made my w'ay through the beautiful valley of the Zschopau 
up to the crest of the Erzgebirge. Watching the sunrise one early 
morning from a height near the poor and forsaken little mountain 
towii of Kupferberg, I looked down on the fair land of Bohe- 
mia, wondering what Fate might yet have in store for that sorely 
plagued country. Surrounded, both gcogra])hically and culturally, 
by German neighbors, and yet nursing hostile sentiments to- 
ward them: will it ever get on and prosper? Much will depend 
on its ability to forget— to forget all it has had to endure. 

1 found my friend Reuter in anything but commodious quar- 
ters at a wTetched inn outside Carlsbad; he wanted to retrench, 
but w'as paying more than I did for my very comfortable furnished 
room. Nevertheless, when we left, he insisted on mailing the 
amount of the tax w'hich the municipal authorities levy from pa- 
tients staying at the health resort, but which no one had asked 
him to pay because he was not living in town. Once again; Don 
Quixote! We made our homew^ard journey by way of Prague and 
Dresden. Prague exceeded all expectations. The magnificent pal- 
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aces of the Bohemian nobility, the old streets, the bridge across 
the Moldau, the castle, and the cathedral — I doubt that such an 
array of grand and historically significant sights is to be found in 
any other city within the confines of German culture. In those 
days Prague still made a predominantly German impression, nearly 
all the stores in the principal streets bearing German names. Nor 
did I ever meet with any hostile attitude on asking a question in 
German; on the contrary, people were usually willing enough to 
speak German, even when their command of it was inadequate. The 
picture which has remained most vivid in my memory is tliat of 
Wallenstein’s palace, with its regal hall, facing the park. That this 
edifice was destined for the future king of Bohemia is written on 
every stone. There was probably no other way, in those days, for 
the House of Hapsbtirg to maintain its position, except by the 
deed perpetrated at Eger. Times have changed, indeed, when a 
man like Bismarck can be disposed of (juite simply by retiring 
him as the Duke of I^auenburg and letting him sj^end his latter 
days on an estate in the Saxon Forest: the stability of the organized 
power of the State has grown tremendously. 

1888 

The sjM'ing of 1888 brought the last illness and tlie death of my 
dear mother. She died on March 21, at peace with God and the 
world and in the joyous hope of eternal life. That slic lived to be 
nearly seventy went beyond all expectations; for almo.st as long 
as I can remember she had been in delicate health, having never 
quite recovered from her breakdown in 1854. That she had never- 
theless by a supreme effort accomplished the tasks incidental to 
her sphere of life was due to her strong and firm will, which 
placed duty first and regarded her own well-being as of minor 
importance. A lady of gentle nurture would have given up long 
before and spent her days in watering places and nursing homes 
as a confirmed invalid. I wonder whether in the last resort a strong 
will and devotion to one’s work may not have more power to keep 
life going than effortless submission to physicians and therapeutic 
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treatments. My heart goes out to my mother in deep gratitude. She 
watched over me with tender and loving care when I was a child; 
she brought me up as a boy in strict discipline and humble mod- 
esty; she bore with me in my youthful indiscretions with infinite 
patience and forbearance and never lost her faith in me; her 
thoughts followed me during my later years with never-failing 
sympathy and ever-renewed delight; her love and devotion accom- 
panied me and my children up to the day on which she died. Not 
that there had never been any friction between us: it distressed 
her that I could not share her religious convictions, and she often 
tried to win me back. In resisting such efforts I was not always as 
careful as I ought to have been not to hurt her feelings, and that 
was the reason why we sometimes did not get on so well together. 
In later years both of us became more cautious and more tolerant, 
and then all friction disappeared. I am very happy to think that 
she was spared to see me well established in my career. 

The autumn of the same year saw the publication of the second 
of my more ambitious works, the “System of Ethics.” It had been 
planned a long time; the leading ideas and constructive principles 
had been settled ever since I lectured at the Victoria Lyceum in 
the late seventies. There was even a publisher’s contract dating- 
back to those days. Then the “History of Higher Education” inter- 
vened, and this gave me an opportunity to go over the whole sub- 
ject again and again in my lectures, while at the same time my oc- 
cupation with the history and theory of education served to enrich 
and add depth to my thoughts. Most of the actual writing was 
done during the years from 1885 to 1888. I regard it as a great 
gain for the book that it thus had a chance to mature for a span 
of ten years. According to Aristotle, even to study ethics is not a 
fit subject for young people; and there can certainly be no doubt 
that to write a book on it is a task for mature manhood that has 
been seasoned by life with its struggles and labors and obstacles. 
The chapters dealing with social ethics and with sociology and 
politics also benefited from the delay. Youthful idealism is all too 
prone to be carried away by enthusiasm for general theories and 
to shut its eyes to the obstacles, especially to the myriads of trivial 
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hindrances which reality opposes to the fulfillment of even the 
most plausible ideas. Not until one has come to grips with life and 
its concrete tasks— in one’s professional work as well as in the man- 
agement of one’s domestic life— can one fully realize the truth of 
those oft-quoted lines by Schiller in which he speaks of ideas that 
dwell so peacefully side by side in the mind, while bodies crash 
so harshly upon one another in space; and, above all, of stubborn 
heads which offer such obstinate resistance, the moment one pro- 
ceeds to put principles into practice. 

I had ample opjjortunity to engage in rellections of this sort 
during a visit of our friend Tonnies, who came to stay with us for 
a few wrecks in April. Various difficulties came between us, arising 
for more reasons than one, some of them small and trivial enough, 
such as his lack of decision at every step he took, a torment to him- 
self no less than to those around him, and often creating embar- 
rassing situations. But the principal reason why we did not always 
understand each other was the cardinal difference in our views 
concerning the relation between idea and reality. He stood up for 
the sovereign right of the idea, ruthlessly rejecting reality and its 
natural growth at every point; whereas 1 was much more inclined 
to recognize and acknowledge reason manifesting itself in the 
world as it is. As regards public affairs, for example, I was of the 
opinion that the social reform movement upon which the govern- 
ment had embarked since the seventies deserved support, as it 
opened the way for a favorable development of our national life. 
Tonnies, on the other hand, saw nothing but dissolution and ruin; 
his antagonism against Bismarck’s policies and against social re- 
form under the monarchy had probably reached its greatest in- 
tensity just about that time. The same discrepancy prevailed in 
our views regarding the existing organization of academic life. He 
rejected it in toto, not only for himself, but also for others. What 
he wanted was a free academy, similar to that of ancient Athens, 
where learned masters and inquiring youths were to hold un- 
hampered intercourse without paying any heed to the world of 
reality and its needs. Nor was this merely a theory with him; he 
regarded it almost as a serious plan: in Switzerland, he thought. 
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some such institution could and should be established. I countered 
by pointing to the world of reality and the tasks which it offers in 
superabundance to anyone willing to undertake them; perhaps I 
also resented it as a slight of my own work that such activity in the 
practical world was to count for naught. Tonnies, on the other 
hand, may have felt it as a sort of reproach when I spoke of vision- 
aries who either could not or would not come to terms with things 
as they were and who turned their backs on the world, merely to have 
an excuse for not putting their own hands to the task of bettering 
existing conditions. He had been a privatdozent at the University 
of Kiel for a number of years; but Kiel, with its university and its 
students, was so far beneath his dignity that he rejected every op- 
portunity which offered itself for lecturing. He regarded it as low 
to adapt oneself to the needs of the students, and any special prepa- 
ration for a lecture he scorned as theatrical humbug. On one oc- 
casion the faculty had proposed him for a full professorship of 
|X)litical sciences, whereupon the Administration provisionally of- 
fered it to him as an associate professorship emu spe ordhiariatus. 
He rejected this offer as a slur on his dignity: as if he had first to 
be put to the tcstl There were still other scruples lurking in the 
background: he could not see his way, he said, to take the oath of 
office, since it implied either servitude or unscrupulousness. Thus 
the way was prepared for the solitude in which Tonnies has been 
living for many years, although it gradually became mitigated 
after he had founded a family of his own. Such uncompromising 
insistence on an altogether negative attitude toward the world we 
live in could not have led to anything else. And the resulting feel- 
ing of loneliness is bound to call forth fresh reproaches against 
the world: can it be anything but a worthless world, being thus in- 
different to my fate? All these traits may be studied in Nietzsche 
in an exaggerated or perhaps rather in their exemplary form. It 
took some time to get over the resentment laid up in those days; 
it only subsided when he, too, had been mellowed by the years, 
with young life stirring at his feet.” 

0 FtTclinand I'onnies died in 1936 as one of the leading Gcrinan sociologists. In 
the last letter I received from him, a few months before his death, he repeated and 
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In March I went to Langenhorn to visit the grave of my mother 
and found it still under deep snow. This sad journey was followed 
in April by a very merry one, a three-day Whitsuntide ramble with 
Belger and three other friends through the fertile lands between 
the Thuringian Forest and the Harz Mountains, starting from our 
beloved Naumburg. Wandering along paths where tourists are 
not often seen, I realized once again how rich our German coun- 
try is in beautiful scenery and in places of historical interest. To 
mention only a few of the highlights, there was the castle of Neuen- 
burg with the “Edelacker**; Freyburg, situated on high ground, 
where the German Turnvater ]^\m lived in banishment; the pic- 
turesque little town of Nebra; Memleben, where the Emperor Otto 
the Great died in 973, with its beautiful ruins; Wiehe, where the 
great historian Ranke was born; Rosslebeii, with its old convent 
school; the two castles known as the Sachsenhurgoi, near Artern, 
where Goethe’s ancestors lived; Frankenhausen, where Thomas 
Miinzer, the leader of the Anabaptists, was captured in 1525; 
Rathsfcld, tlie hunting lodge of the counts of Schwarzburg; tlie 
Kyffhauser, with its legend of the Empeior Frederick Barbarossa; 
and the ruins of another old castle, tlie Rotenburg, destroyed in 
the Peasants’ War. On our homeward ^vay we also saw the old 
school at the little mining town of Mansfeld, where Martin Luther 
learned the three R’s. One other picture has remained very vivid 
in my memory. Our friend Belger was getting rather stout and 
suffered tortures from lieat and thirst. One day, after vainly try- 
ing to get some relief by cutting open llie elastics of his shoes, he 
sat down on a stone by the wayside: snis, fy rcstc! I am done!” 

Angrily he repulsed every attempt to make him get up and walk 
on; so we had to leave him to his fate. Half an hour later we were 
overtaken by a wagon, laden with wooden boards, and on the top 
of these we beheld our friend, looking down on us in triumph. 
Another hour’s walk brought us to Nebra, and there we found the 

emphatically underlined a phrase which I had used in my pieccding lettcr--“the lost 
paradise of the past.” T.L. (Sec also pp. 288 ff.) 

10 "The Nobles’ Acre,” thus called because T.udwig II, the "iron landgiave” of 
'I'hutingia (d. 1172) forced his recalcitrant nobles to plow it. The historical allusions 
in the text have been slightly amplified for the benefit of the non-German reader. 
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dear man, sitting at a large round table in the inn, enjoying a 
beefsteak and a glass of foaming beer in exuberant spirits. 

In September I spent two or three enjoyable weeks with Laura 
in southwestern Germany. Starting from Baden-Baden we devoted 
most of the time to rambles in the mountains of the Black For- 
est, with our knapsacks on our backs. We also visited Strassburg 
and Wiirttemberg’s two university towns, Freiburg and Tubingen. 
Strassburg with its Frenchified ways made a rather chilly impres- 
sion on us; neither the richly equipped university nor the hulking 
and gloomy edifice of the Emperor’s castle, nor the cathedral held 
us longer than a day. Freiburg pleased us all the more, and I can 
w'ell understand that as a university town it has left Strassburg 
far behind. In addition to the cathedral witli its beautiful spire, 
airily rising to its lofty height with an almost inconceivably easy 
grace, the Castle Hill has left pleasant recollections, with its charm- 
ing promenades, not forgetting the snug old inn “The Holy 
(Jhost,” patronized by the Catholic clergy. It had been my inten- 
tion to call on Alban Stolz, some of whose books had pleased me 
greatly. He had a very independent, original, and fertile mind, and 
some of his writings appeal to Protestant readers, especially: “Ob- 
servations on Spain for Educated People, The Evening Prayer of 
My Life” (his autobiography), and his collected aphorisms. But I 
went through the same experience again as at Lagardc’s door, in 
Gottingen: again I stood on the doorstep and did not enter, my 
hand being kept off the bell by the fear of intruding or calling at 
an inconvenient hour. At Tubingen we only stayed one day, just 
long enough to get the odor of this old Swabian stronghold of 
learning— and it was an odor in the literal sense which we carried 
away in our memory, the aromatic odor of drying hops, which 
were spread out wherever we went, in all houses, on all balconies, 
on the floors of all rooms in the Protestant Seminary. After paying 
Stuttgart a flying visit, we followed the course of the Neckar down- 
stream to Heidelberg and then pursued our homeward way north- 
ward along the Bergstrasse skirting the Odenwald Mountains. I 
have never been more deeply impressed with the beauty of our 
German lands than in those glorious autumn days; everywhere we 
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saw the trees laden with fruit, and on our way to the summit of 
Mt. Melibocus the most delicious ripe walnuts fell in showers at 
our feet. 

Aunt Lotte had been staying with the children at Steglitz all 
this time. She left us about the beginning of October, but we kept 
her daughter Miidi with us so that she might attend one of the 
higher schools. In return our own Lotte accompanied her aunt to 
Hochstadt, to make her feel less lonesome. During the two years 
of her stay there she attended the school kept by the convent sis- 
ters, as Madi had done before her. 

i88g 

On the first of May, 1889, my father died at the age of eighty-four, 
little more than a year after my mother. He had outlived himself. 
Physically, he remained fairly hale and hearty to the end; but his 
mental powers, which had been declining for a number of years, 
had almost reached the zero point. His memory was completely 
gone and with it also his power of judgment. He continually re- 
peated himself in his questions and answers almost from one min- 
ute to the next; only what had happened in the remote past he 
still could clearly discern. In the years of his vigor he had been a 
man of outstanding insight and ability, enjoying the confidence of 
all about him and occupying a prominent post in the administra- 
tion of the community. There was hardly anything about which 
the neighbors did not come to him for advice: it might be the 
treatment of a sick animal or the raising or investment of capital 
or the utilization of a piece of land or whatever else. All our rela- 
tives respected him absolutely as the head of the family. His brother 
and sisters never moved an inch without first listening to his 
advice and ascertaining his pleasure, and their grateful devotion 
was unbounded. I, too, owe him an immense debt of gratitude. My 
upbringing, it is true, he left to my mother; he felt that she was 
closer to her child, and he trusted her skillful guiding hand. But 
there was never any lack of paternal solicitude nor of paternal 
discipline either, when that was called for. Most of all have I to 
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thank him for providing the means to satisfy my yearning for 
higher things. That he allowed his fatherly sentiments to prevail 
in giving his consent to my leaving the home he had founded, in 
order to go in for a university career, is in itself enough to place a 
deep obligation upon me. 

At Whitsuntide I again went to langenhorn, this time for the 
purpose of bringing dear old Aunt Crete back with me to Steglitz, 
as she was now released from her long service as nurse to my fa- 
ther. She stayed four weeks with us and greatly enjoyed her visit; 
quite likely those were the first leisurely and carefree weeks she 
had ever had in her life. Town dwellers, who can count on their 
regular vacation and opportunity for travel, little know what a 
relentless drive life is in a farmer’s household. 

There were various clianges in our household during that year. 
Especially the fact that Rudi, our youngest, now also went to 
school brought to a close the real childhood of our children. He 
applied himself to his studies with great enthusiasm and with ar- 
dent zeal and devotion. A thoroughly healthy, bright, and likable 
boy, he was always ready to enjoy a game and eager to be doing 
things. Between him and Laura the happiest relations developed. 
His two sisters also had very cheerful dispositions. Crete seemed 
to become more like her grandmother every day, both physically 
and mentally. When I saw her coming up the garden path on her 
return from school and looking up to my window with her red 
checks and shining eyes, I seemed to sec the face of the grand- 
mother. She was pleasant and attentive toward everyone, and 
always liked to save up part of her treasures so that she could make 
presents to others. Her younger sister, Lotte, on the other hand, 
seemed to become the image of her mother: the cut of her fea- 
tures, her dark eyes, her hair, and her brunette complexion— it all 
unmistakably recalled Emilie’s face. Her movements were brisk, 
cjuick, and determined; they seemed to betray an impetuous will 
and a passionate feeling, such as Aunt Lotte was said to have 
shown in her younger years. Emilic had something of that, too, 
although in her case it had been toned down and softened by the 
self-control she had acquired as a member of a strange household 
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and also by her physical weakness. For a long time Lotte seemed 
to be rather overshadowed by her elder sister, wlio was ihe fa- 
vorite of everybody, especially of the teachers at her school. She 
learned very easily, and when on occasion she had been remiss, 
she escaped censure; her ingenuous face safeguarded her againsi 
any suggestion of negligence or flightiness. Lotte did not learn 
quite so easily; she made greater efforts and was j)cihaps alto- 
gether more conscientious in the fuliillmcnt of her duty, but she 
lacked her elder sister’s confident manner or did not share her 
happy natural disposition to meet others half way. There tvere 
times when she seemed rather shy, reserved, and distrustful. All 
these considerations had induced us to let her go away with her 
aunt the year before: there she would be the only child and would 
have everybody’s love and attention for herself. In the autumn we 
decided, after long deliberation and strong opposition on Laura s 
part, to send our elder boy, Hans, to the boarding school main- 
tained by the Moravian brotherhood at Niesky. He had been our 
child of sorrow from his birth, and his presence among the other 
children was becoming an increasingly disturbing factor." 

On April i6 I attended a meeting of the Reahclndmanucrvcr- 
ein and read a paper on “The Realgymnasium and Humanistic 
Education,” making many new friends in those circles. My pur- 
pose was to show that the education accjuired at a realgyiniiasium 
is in every sense a predominantly “humanistic” education, as be- 
ing based on the study of mankind and its history; I wanted to do 
away with the silly old prejudice attaching to the term “realism.” 
I have reason to think that my efforts were not altogether in vain, 
despite the fact that my views encountered opposition even within 
the ranks of the association itself, namely, on the part of those who 
one-sidedly favored instruction in mathematics and natiual sci- 
ence. But my lecture lieartencd those who were more in favor 
of the humanistic subjects; I think it served to rally the adherents 
of the realgymnasium and to clarify their ideas. 

On May i6 I received the offer of a full professorship at the 


About the further fate of the elder son see pp. 267, 459. 

32 An association of licadinastcrs of semiclassical and modern sch(x>ls. Sec p. 261. 
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University of Municli; the faculty had proposed me for the chair 
that had become vacant through Prantl’s death, wliereupon Dr. 
Lutz, the Bavarian Minister of Education, offered it to me. Deeply 
honored as I felt by tliis call, I could not make up my mind to 
follow it. The transplantation to another town w^as in itself un- 
welcome to me, for I had everything I could wish for: a sphere of 
activity which satisfied me completely; a home which was ex- 
actly what I wanted; a circle of friends from whom I should have 
been most reluctant to part. My ambition to play a prominent 
part as a faculty member was extremely slight; rather did I feel 
averse to shouldering the burden of hampering administrative 
duties and of social obligations such as inevitably would have been 
laid upon me had I joined the philosophical faculty of another 
university. The beery atmosphere and the epicurean propensities 
for which Munich is noted could not attract me either. I talked 
the matter over with Dr. Altholf and Minister von Gossler, and 
altiiough the latter seemed on the whole to think it wiser for me 
to accept the offer, I gained the impression that they did set some 
moderate value on my remaining at Berlin. So I decided to stay, 
following the old maxim: 

Si qua sede sedes atque tibi est comrnoda sedes, 

Ilia sede ^edr, nec nb ilia sede recade! 

On the part of the administration my decision found formal ac- 
knowledgment in a slight raise of my salary (from M. 2500 to 
M. 3100). The Munich professorship was conferred on Carl Stumpf, 
the psychologist. 

An essay which I published in the Deutsche Rundschau (May, 
1889) on “Hamlet, the Tragedy of Pessimism,*’ brought me a num- 
ber of enthusiastic letters; from Vienna I even received the request 
to draw up stage directions in accordance with my idea of the 
play. But I also received a number of violent protests, some of 
them almost defamatory in their tone. One English lady felt so 
indignant about my idea of Ophelia’s character that she could not 
have found much harsher words had I been Ophelia’s seducer. So 

18 “If you have a seat and find it comfortable, then stick to it and don’t give it up.” 
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real can persons become who have no other existence but in the 
poet s imagination! 

In the summer we spent a month in the Bavarian highlands. 
At Hohenschwangau we visited the gorgeous castle of Neu- 
Schwanstein, which roused mixed emotions in us. For in all its 
parts, especially in its interior, it bears the unmistakable imprint 
of the sinister mentality of its royal originator. From there we 
made our way on foot through the entire length of the Bavarian 
Alps, down to Salzburg, carrying only the most indispensable 
necessities in the knapsacks on our backs and finding a parcel with 
fresh undergarments waiting for us here and there. The very rainy 
weather often interfered with our progress and made us prison- 
ers for days at a time. On one such occasion we read Daxnd Cop- 
per field from beginning to end, for we had l)rought our Dickens 
with us, and the cheerful company to which he introduced us 
hardly let us become conscious of our captivity. Once, when we 
had to stop for the night at the little village of Sebi, the landlady 
would have it that I was the “reverend gentleman” and therefore 
must have the best bedroom. Only by contradicting her in the 
most emphatic way could I prevail upon her to give it to Laura. 
But she had a bed made up for me in the assembly room: all my 
eloquence had evidently failed to convince her that her identifica- 
tion of my person was erroneous. On our way home we stayed a 
few days at Munich to recuperate from this the wettest of all our 
peregrinations. 


i8go 

Greatly to my own surpri.se, the publisher of my “System of 
Ethics” requested me in the course of the winter to prepare a new 
edition. It appeared in July, 1890, and the publisher in question 
was Wilhelm Hertz, the proprietor of the Bessersche Buchhand- 
lung, a man of sound judgment and obliging ways. When I first 
approached him, in the spring of 1888, with the suggestion that 
he might publish the book, he took up the idea at once and asked 
me to state my terms. I answered that I regarded a reasonable 
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price as the most important point, so that anyone, seeing the book 
offered for sale, could not help feeling that, far from being over- 
charged, he had a chance of a good bargain. I stipulated that the 
price was not to exceed 20 pfennigc per sheet (sixteen printed 
pages) and asked him to make his calculation on that basis and 
then make me an offer regarding my fee. He immediately fell in 
with the proposal, and the terms on which the contract was ulti- 
mately drawn up stipulated M. 60 per sheet as my share. On sev- 
eral later occasions our negotiations were completed even more 
quickly. The contract for my “Introduction to Philosophy,” which 
was signed in 1892, fixed the published price at 15 pfeiinige per 
sheet, all other conditions remaining the same. 

I give alj these details because I had come to regard the whole 
question a| a matter of principle. In my opinion the high and 
steadily increasing price of books, especially of textbooks and 
handbooks \n all branches of learning, was becoming a serious 
obstacle in tpie way of university students. I felt convinced that a 
published jlrice of ‘Jo-50 pfejwige per sheet was bound to restrict 
the sale of a book which might have commanded a wide distribu- 
tion to the small number of those who were actually compelled 
to purchase it. Under these circumstances the student cannot ac- 
(juirc the works which he needs, and the author is dej^rived of his 
proper audience. In later years I published articles advocating the 
same ideas, and at Leipzig the “Academic Protective Union” (Aha- 
dcriiisclier ScJiulzverehi) was founded in 1903 as an organization 
serving identical purposes; but this latter movement was launched 
independently of my own efforts. Mr. Hertz was quite willing to 
listen to such considerations, altliough he may not have attached 
the same importance to them that I did. But at any rate there can 
he no doubt that the result justified my views. The first edition of 
my “Ethics” appeared in two volumes comprising more than nine 
hundred pages at the price of M. 11, and this price remained the 
same for the following editions, up to the sixth, although the two 
volumes had meanwhile become larger and larger. Had the book 
been published at the customary price of M. 15-20, the author 
would scarcely have had the pleasure of seeing his wish fulfilled 
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that it might find its readers among all classes of the German peo- 
ple. For that had been my ambition. I never intended to write a 
book which would provide “professional philosophers” with sub- 
ject matter as well as a suitable occasion for endless discussions 
about abstract principles, although it is perhaps conceivable that 
it would not have been beyond me to do so. I wanted to write a 
book that could be a help to the educated reader, the clergyman, 
the physician, the man in public life, and above all to the student- 
in short, to anyone earnestly willing to grapple with the ])rob- 
lems of life and its values and with the shaping of his own indi- 
vidual life as well as that of the whole community. That this wish 
has been fulfilled far beyond my earlier expectations is a result 
for which I have never ceased to feel grateful to my friend Wilhelm 
Hertz. 

From the fourth to the seventeenth of December the famous 
School Conference took place at Berlin, and I was designated as a 
member. I do not intend to write its history here but only 
to give a few personal impressions. In the last analysis it was a great 
deception and intended to deceive from the first. The Minister had 
announced his intention to convoke representatives of all shades of 
opinion and give them an opportunity for unfeUered discussion. 
But the actual ( imposition of the conference did not answer that 
description in the least. The orthod(;x defenders of tlie classical 
gymnasium formed an overwhelming majority, while outstanding 
representatives of dissenting views had been ignored. The debate 
was tied down to a detailed program of definite cjiiestions, with 
“referees” appointed beforehand. Resolutions were arrived at by 
majority decisions, and then these resolutions were described as 
representing the general public opinion and were made to serve as 
a basis for the “School Reform” of 1892. All this could have been 
achieved without so much ado by simply convening a meeting of 
the heads of the provincial boards of instruction. There was great 
indignation among the members of the Realschulniiinnerverein, 
It was even suggested that it would be better to have nothing to 
do at all with this sort of “conference” but to reject any partici- 
pation under protest. For my own person, however, I declined to 
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identify myself with that suggestion; I pointed out that I had been 
invited to take part in a “deliberation,” not as a representative of 
any group or association, but as an individual member, and I in- 
sisted that I neither could nor would evade that responsibility. 
So they refrained from taking that step. 

The careful mise-en-scene described above suffered a curious 
diversion through the unexpected appearance of the Emperor at 
the opening meeting. All members of the conference had to be 
presented to him, after which he spoke to the assembly about his 
own “experiences” and apprised it of his imperial “will.” It is not 
too much to say that the tone and the contents of his address pro- 
duced the most painful impression on all those present (with the 
possible exception of Dr. Goring). Speaking to specialists and 
trusted advisers of his Minister, gray heads most of them, this man, 
still young in years, far younger than anyone else among those 
present, in order to parade as the leader of the modern age, des- 
tined lo open the way into a new future, threw into the discard 
with supercilious disdain what most of them had been working 
for all their lives. To ears attuned to the accents of the declining 
nineteenth century this sounded very strange, like an echo of the 
eighteenth century, wlien there were only princes and servants. 
The way in which he criticized the Ministry by substituting a 
series of questions he had jotted down on a piece of paper for the 
elaborate program they had drawn up for the enqueue, a program 
which had been in everyone’s hands for weeks— not without adding 
a jeering remark about the term enquete (there was a German 
w^ord for it, he said, namely, the word “question”)— it all intensi- 
fied the impression that an autocrat, speaking to an assembly 
which had been convened for purposes of deliberation, was tell- 
ing its members what advice they were expected to give. 

The final scene at the conclusion of the conference, which had 
continued for fourteen days, was quite in kpeping. The Emperor 

Dr. Hugo Goring, the author of Die neue deutsche Schide, took a very active 
part in the school-reform movement. He described the conference as a theatrical 
performance enacted to deceive the Kmperor. 
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expressed his thanks to the assembly for having followed his in- 
structions and then presented the Minister, before the eyes of all 
of us, with his portrait, bearing the inscription: volo, sic 

jubeo!” He could hardly have made it more plain that what he 
needed was not advisers, but only menials and underlings. 

In this last meeting of the conference, in which the Kmperor 
again took part, I was scheduled to speak about the realgymna- 
sium. On the preceding evening the Minister himself had strongly 
suggested to me that I had better withdraw. The doom of the real- 
gymnasium, he said, had been definitely decided upon. I replied 
that, if such was his wish, it was far from my desire to push myself 
forward; but on the other hand, I added, I was entirely willing to 
plead for the lost cause, and I could not help thinking that to re- 
fuse a condemned man a last word was bound to produce a bad 
impression. “Very well, then,“ he replied, “go ahead and speak 
for the realgynmasium” 

In my address I endeavored to demonstrate the indispensability 
of this type of secondary school in the shortest and most impressive 
way possible by pointing out that there were professions which 
could do without Greek, but not without Latin. The military 
profession, I added, was a case in point, as was evidenced by the 
fact that the curriculum of the realgyni nasi urn had been adopted 
for the training of officers in the military academies. I had been 
specially warned not to allude to this j)oint, as the Emperor was 
extremely touchy about it; but I did not think fit to forgo my 
strongest argument. The Emperor, who was sitting at the same 
table a few feet away from me, kept his cold blue eyes fixed on me 
in an almost threatening manner; but I continued quite calmly to 
advance my arguments. All I got for my pains was one remark 
which the Emperor made in his concluding speech. With regard 
to the proposal that had been brought forward to copy in other 
secondary schools the curriculum adopted at the military acade- 
mies, he must point out, he said, that these military academies 
stood exclusively under his own authority and did not concern 
us here in the least. It would hardly have been possible to offer a 
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reply to this statement, which completely confused the question 
at issue, even if the formal break-up of the meeting had not made 
any further words impossible. 

This is not the place to enter at any length into the wirepulling 
which all the while went on behind the scenes, so that “resolu- 
tions” might be arrived at which were not only acceptable to the 
assembly but also presentable as far as the Emperor was concerned; 
the privy councilor, Wehrenpfennig, on the one side and Pro- 
fessor Schiller, of Giessen, on the other were particularly active in 
that respect. I will only say this, that honest men who were sin- 
cerely concerned about the outcome could not but feel disgusted 
with all these machinations. I rather think that was the reason 
why Oskar Jager and I soon found common ground to stand on. 
He had violently attacked my “History of Higher Education” 
u])on its appearance, and it was he who had invented my nick- 
name: “The Janssen of the history of education.” Before the first 
meeting of the conference I met him in the street, and upon our 
being introduced to each other I said to him: “1 am still in your 
debt, Herr Direklor!** He gave me an astonished glance. “Why,” 
I said, “blow for blow! I haven’t answered you yet!” He laughed: 
“You are right!” After that we became stanch comrades, first at 
the conference, where we made common cause against Frick s 
“unity school” (einhcitsschule), and also later. Tlic conference 
finally adopted this “unity school,” although no one really wanted 
it. But it was just the result that was needed to bring it home to 
tlie friends of the classical languages that they had been following 
a wrong lead, with the further result that hardly ten years later a 
new school reform was carried through which was based on the 
principle that the classical and the modern gymnasium should be 
conceded equal standing. It was the road to which I had been 
pointing all the time. That Oskar Jager, too, finally took this road 
and became a leader of others marked a turn of events for which 
I may perhaps claim some little credit. 

18 Oskar jiiger (1830-1910), the noted historian and educator. 

i«Otto Frick (1832-92), prominent educator, director of Francke’s Foundations 
at Halle. 
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In the second half of April we spent a week wandering about 
the Thuringian Forest and its vicinity, rich in historical associa- 
tions. The violets were in bloom, and in the beautiful valley of the 
Schwarza there were green tips on the long yellow-brown shoots 
which the beech trees extended into the balmy spring air. On our 
way home we saw the Liebfraucnkirche (St. Mary’s) at Arnstadt 
and the stately cathedral of Erfurt. 

In August I paid a visit to my old homeland togetlier with L.aura 
and Crete and Rudi. At last my long-cherished wisli was to be ful- 
filled: to see the hallig of Oland, where my father was born. A 
sturdy Ockholm skipper took us over; he had a full boatload, for 
Cousin Friedrich and other relatives from Langenhorn were ac- 
companying us. We disembarked at a spot called the Piepc; in 
olden times there had been a werft here, and my grandfather’s 
first house had stood on that raised ground. Tlie name was familiar 
to me from the talcs of my aunts; but now the place was under 
water at high tide. The children gathered fragments of broken 
kitchen crockery in the mud of the shore; they may have l)een 
in use in the hands of my grandmother more than a hundred years 
ago. We went to Lorenzen’s for our midday meal and were sol- 
emnly treated to the Frisian national dish: noodles and ham. The 
past rose up vividly before us, as they took us to call on an aged 
woman who had been bed-ridden with gout for more than twenty- 
five years. She was of the same age as my aunt Paulene, and when 
I told her who I was she at once began to talk about her and my 
other two aunts and father, .saying that she had gone to school with 
them all. We also visited the house where my father and his sisters 
had grown up, or at least what remained of it, the larger part hav- 
ing been swept away by the great flood of 1825; the j)art still stand- 
ing was being used as a stable by the owner of the ad joining hou.se. 
built under the same roof. 

Our return crossing nearly brought us an adventure. We liad to 
wait until late for high tide, and then there was no wind; the 
progress we made by rowing was slow, and the water soon began 
to fall rapidly. Only by a hair’s breadth did we escape the fate of 
being stuck in the mud, where ^ve should have had to remain all 
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night until the next high tide. By a supreme effort our skipper, 
Wirck Matthiessen, managed to maneuver the heavy boat into the 
Bottschloter Deep and then brought us safely to the sluice, where 
the carriage had been waiting for us ever so long. It was midnight 
when we reached home. 

We made another new acquaintance in those days. In the church 
of Gland we found a painter at his easel, Jakob Alberts. We soon 
got to talking, and when he came to Berlin the next winter, he 
called on us. He has since become a dear friend of the family. 

From Schleswig’s west coast we proceeded to Gliicksburg on the 
east coast, where we took up our quarters at a rope-maker’s house, 
situated on the edge of the woods. The firth of Flensburg with its 
sloping shores and their beech forests showed itself in its most 
alluring light. We retraced the paths I had followed with Reuter 
twenty years earlier, when the storming of the Diippcl Redoubts 
was still fresh in everyone’s memory. At that time the redoubts had 
been completely restored, and a new attack seemed to be impend- 
ing at any moment. But now there was profound peace; the forti- 
fications had disappeared, and the country had become German for 
all time. It was on that same occasion that I first set eyes again on 
my old teacher, Pastor Thomsen, who had prepared me for the 
^rnuasinin ihiity years before. Since 1886 he had been pastor at 
Sterup; so I called on him there, and I shall never forget how 
taken aback I was as I entered his study and saw before me a gray- 
haired, rather tired-looking old man. Of course I might have re- 
membered that those thirty years had passed over his head as well 
as over my own; but the picture I had been carrying in my mind 
was that of the fair-haired man in the thirties, whose movements 
had been so easy and brisk, and who had looked at us with his 
keen eyes so many times. My surprise was repeated when he took 
me to see his wife; the youthful bride had become a matron in the 
course of the years. All day long I could not get over the impres- 
sion; never again have I seen old age clashing so harshly with the 
picture of youthful days. 

In October I enjoyed a delightful ramble in the Harz Moun- 
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tains with Belger and two other friends. Before I joined them, I 
visited the former university town of Hclmstedt-alone, by myself; 
in this way it is easier to attune one’s mind to the life of the past. 
The whole town looks as if it had fallen asleep a century and a 
half ago. I visited the many-gabled Juleum, the stately edifice 
in which Duke Julius of Brunswick housed his newly founded 
university about the end of the sixteenth century.^ ^ The entire 
upper story is occupied by the library, which forms one large hall 
with deeply recessed bookracks lining its walls; the old volumes, 
large and small, all bound in pigskin, seem to look down as if from 
caverns upon the huge old double desks which fill the long hall 
in a twofold row. That is where men like Calixtus and Coin ing 
used to sit gathering knowledge some two luindred years ago. 
Everything is exactly as they left it. I wonder if they do not some- 
times hold a conclave here by moonlight, nodding their sage be- 
wigged heads at one another across these desks? The same breath 
of the past is exhaled by the old churches, from whose walls the 
portraits of those learned old worthies look down on one, as it to 
ask: Why do you disturb our rest? There is no one left in this town 
who knows our names or troubles about us; so what brought you 
stranger here, and why arc you looking at us so imiuiringly, as if 
you knew us? The same feelings are called forth once again in the 
old cliurchyard: sunken and timeworn gravestones with half- 
effaced inscriptions, wherever one looks— once upon a time there 
was, that seems to be the burden of it all. And once upon a time 
there will be another day when someone living in that far-off fu- 
ture, sauntering through a neglected old churchyard, will stop to 
read the inscription on a stone and will wonder: is not that the 
name I came across somewhere, reading about the scholars of the 
nineteenth century? Why, of course! He was a Berlin professor, 
and, if my memory does not deceive me, he wrote a “History of 
Higher Education.’’ 

17 The Protestant University of Helmstedt was founded in 1574 and suppressed by 
Jerome Bonaparte in 1809. 
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The year 1891 was largely devoted to the task o£ putting my “In- 
troduction to Philosophy** into literary shape. Ever since the com- 
pletion of my “Ethics’* I had kept that purpose in view and had 
even done some preliminary work on it. I felt that I owed the read- 
ers of my “Ethics** a systematic account of the general view of exist- 
ence which they found everywhere referred to. The general out- 
line was furnished by the course of public lectures on the same 
subject, which I had been giving for the past two years twice a 
week before a large audience. At first I had placed the theory of 
knowledge in the foregiound; then my main interest had gradually 
shifted to the problems of metaphysics. But I had another reason 
for publishing the book: I wanted to discontinue the lectures. I 
gave them in the afternoon, and especially since we had gone to 
live at Steglitz this meant an expenditure of three hours for each 
lecture, which I found more and more intolerable. Five forenoons 
for private lectures and a seminar course, and three afternoons for 
public lectures and examinations: it really coidd not go on for- 
ever. 

Besides, if I had hitherto reached a wider audience by my pub- 
lic lectures, I was now finding it to an ever-increasing degree 
through my activity as an author of articles dealing with questions 
of the day. The school reform, a matter agitating all minds, had 
first forced the pen into my hands; I discussed the problems at 
issue in a number of articles which appeared in the Deutsches 
Wochenblalt and later in the Preussische Jahrbucher. I was well 
aware, of course, that I thus laid myself open to fresh insinuations 
on the part of the strait-laced “academicians.** But I had decided 
long since to dispense with their esteem; nor had I really much to 
lose after the publication of my “History of Higher Education.” 
Most of my colleagues were unanimous in their opinion that this 
book was a disgrace to a university professor, especially to a Berlin 
professor— to repeat the words used by Privy Councilor Klix, the 
head of the provincial Board of Education, in speaking to a friend 
of mine. I had acquired a very thick skin. Moreover, I had gained 
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the conviction that the gulf between the learned professions and 
the more or less educated masses of the population was an evil. 
Once “public opinion*’ has been accorded the right to influence 
public affairs through the press and through the chamber of rep- 
resentatives it is not right that those who are really able to judge 
of such matters should refuse to guide public opinion. It is a spuri- 
ous affectation of superiority to want to write only for professors. 
Undoubtedly there are questions which have to be and can only 
be settled by specialists among themselves, and in such cases “pop- 
ular” treatment would be out of place. But there also are ques- 
tions concerning which public opinion has a right to demand in- 
formation from those w’^ho have expert kno^vledge, and if the latter 
shirk that duty the consequence will be, not that the public tvill 
remain altogether without information, but that it will obtain it 
from those least qualified to give it. And a further consequence 
will be that real knowledge, based on scientific methods, will be 
eliminated from among the factors shaping our institutions and 
our life. In this as in other respects it seemed to me that we had 
a good deal to learn from the English. In England not only the 
monthlies and weeklies but also the daily papers engage the serv- 
ices of the leading authorities for the purpose of disseminating 
information, and even the most eminent scholar would not think 
himself above that task. It is owing to this circumstance that both 
from tlie intellectual and from the moral point of view the general 
level of their periodical literature is higher than ours, and that, 
in such company, even the journalist writing for the daily paj^ers 
acquires a new outlook and learns to make higher demands upcm 
himself. 

The spring excursion was becoming more and more a necessity 
to me, to clear my brain after the winter’s work and dust. That 
year I undertook it together with my colleague Ebbinghaus in 
the second half of April. We followed the course of the Lahn 
downstream to its confluence with the Rhine, visiting the uni- 
versity towns of Marburg and Giessen on our way and tracing 
Goethe memories at Wetzlar. 

Then we again joined forces in the late summer for an ex- 
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ploration of the Salzkammergut, in the Austrian Alps, with its 
beautiful lake and mountain scenery. Traveling south, we stopped 
at Prague and at Linz, where we paid a visit to the Jesuit Fathers 
on the Freinberg. On our homeward journey we followed the 
Danube downstream from Linz to Vienna. The beautiful old 
Benedictine monasteries St. Florian and Melk testify to the taste 
no less than to the wealth of that monastic order; in former times 
their “imperial suites*’ served as temporary quarters for the court, 
when the emperor was traveling. But the grandest sight of all that 
are stored in my memory was Maria-Taferl, a pilgrims’ church 
situated high above the Danube, near Pochlarn. It was a glorious 
late afternoon; from the path ascending the height our view ex- 
tended far across the waters of the Danube and the beautiful hilly 
country of Lower Austria to ihe Styrian Mountains. The church 
stands on the very summit. It seemed impossible that there could 
be any heightening of all the light and brilliance; and yet, on en- 
tering the vast interior, one had the impression that this was the 
climax, intended as such by nature herself. Built in the Baroque 
style, the gorgeous structure, glimmeiing with gold and shining 
with light, seemed to make the transition from earthly splendor 
to heavenly glory perceptible to the very senses. I have never 
been so impressed with the esthetic value of these festival halls— 
for that is what the Jesuit churches really are— as here, where they 
enter into competition with nature’s own supreme efforts, impos- 
sible as that may seem. One feels so exalted and overwhelmed by 
this abundance of light and color that one hardly stops to think 
of architectural forms and their values or of sculptural details; all 
these are only contributory factors of the total effect, serving to 
entrance the enraptured eye by their endlessly diversified refrac- 
tions of light. As a contrast, think of the gray monotone of the 
Bamberg cathedral: it is like comparing a cavern to the radiant 
vault of heaven. 

And thus my senses themselves seemed to bring home to me the 
great power of the Catholic Church. For this is what the people 
are hungering for: to be lifted up above their daily drudgery, out 
of the oppressive gloom of their misery into the beatific light of 
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heaven. Here a foretaste of the paradise that was promised to the 
poor and suffering may be freely enjoyed by all. The doors are 
always open; for this is what the Church preaches: Enter here, 
whoever you are; and no matter whether you are clad in a coarse 
peasant smock or in the rags of a beggar you have the same right 
to feel at home here, and even the beggar’s coat you wear will be 
gilded by the heavenly light! Had this beauty spot been situated 
in a Protestant country, Switzerland, for example, who can doubt 
that a showy hotel would stand there, which the natives would 
shun, slinking past with a shamefaced air? For the hotel would 
cater only to the international traveling folk— to those spending 
their gold in the vain attempt to find liberation from their bore- 
dom. A native would find entrance only as a servant, to receive 
tips, or as a workman, to be got rid of again, the sooner the bet- 
ter. Supposing even some wealthy Englishman founded a chapel 
nearby: there it would stand, morose and locked up, and even on 
Sundays a worshiper wearing the costume of poverty or dressed 
as a peasant would be looked at askance as an intruder. If the 
Reformation, and with it secularization, had had its way, what 
would have become, I wonder, of the convents and religious 
houses? Manorial estates, maybe, with a park, at the entram e of 
which would stand the menacing figure of a gatekeeper, granting 
admittance only to those able to qualify as members of “Society.” 
But a convent or even an aristocratic religious house no one is for- 
bidden to enter; and somewhere there is sure to be a little door, 
at which the poor hungry wayfarer may knock, and a porch or 
lowly cell, where he can enjoy the milk and bread which he re- 
ceives. The Catholic Church is and will always remain the Church 
of the people. The Protestant Church is the Church of the edu- 
cated, the Church of those who have special interests to serve; it 
lacks the joyous and unsophisticated spirit, which is essential to 
popular appeal: it scorned that appeal as l)(iedagogia pnerilis, and 
now finds that it has slipped forever from its grasp. 

In Vienna we stayed six days. There can be no doubt that it 
throws Berlin into the shade as far as the older parts of the city, 
now forming its center, and the “Ring” are concerned; but the in- 
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terminable suburban streets are horrible as compared to Berlin. 
Of the picture galleries and other collections we did not see much, 
because a general rearrangement was in progress. My deepest im- 
pressions were those I received while vi.siting the tombs of the old 
German emperors in the crypt below the Church of the Capuchins. 
It is a whole world of human destinies that has been laid to rest 
there, far down below the light of day. There is Maria Theresa 
and her philosophical son, Joseph II, whose likeness still meets 
our eyes everywhere as the most telling representation of the old 
Imperial German Austria. Then there is the Duke of Reichstadt, 
the son of Napoleon and Louise, and the unfortunate Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico. The most recent addition was Crown 
Prince Rudolf, carried off before his time by an inexorable fate. 
We were conducted through the vaults by a Capuchin monk in 
speechless silence, and this stillness made a deep impression. When 
some tourists began to exchange loud remarks in English, he 
hushed and cautioned them in a few well chosen words. 

189s 

The autumn saw the publication of my “Introduction to Phi- 
losophy.” My philosophical colleagues had not much to say that was 
pleasant to read. A privatdozent at Berne wrote a review for Ave- 
narius’s ViertcljahrSsScJirift fiir wissenscliaftliche Philosophic , and 
he sent me the manuscript with the inquiry whether I had any ob- 
jection to its publication. I returned it to him unread, pointing 
out that the responsibility for the contents of his journal rested 
on him and not on me, and disclaiming any desire on my part 
either to silence unfavorable opinions about my book or to get 
favorable reviews into print. He thereupon thought fit to publish 
the said review or rather maltreatment of my book— it was as in- 
competent as it was abusive— in the Vierteljahrsschrift. It made a 
sufficient impression on me to induce me to turn my back upon 
the latter from that time on. Similarly disparaging reviews were 
published by Professor Baumann of Gottingen, and by Professor 
Glogau of Kiel— the latter, or rather both of them, insinuating 
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that I had been guided in my ratiocination by foresight (that is, ul- 
terior motives) rather than by insight. This hunting for derogatory 
motives betrays a vulgarity of mind which is, I suspect, to be 
found only in Germany. My “History of Higher Education” had 
been the object of similar aspersions: I was accused of having 
shaped my opinions to please Bismarck, the realist, or the Center 
Party, which was just becoming powerful, following the maxim: 
Do ut des! 

I have never allowed one single hour of my life to be embittered 
by such base insinuations. If one is a German university professor, 
especially a professor of philosophy, one has to regard them as a 
matter of course. My publisher, Wilhelm Hertz, took a similar 
view; in his opinion favorable or unfavorable reviews are a negli- 
gible factor, as far as the sale of a book is concerned. If that be 
true, I am free to assume that I have had an unusually liberal 
share of such disfavor. The first edition was sold out within a short 
time, and since then a new edition has come out almost every year. 
In addition to the wide distribution which the book found in Cicr- 
many, the English translation had a very large sale in America, 
where it is frequently used as a textbook at the universities; which 
is also true of my “Ethics.” This is largely due to the excellent 
translations of both works by Frank Thilly, now at Cornell, who 
then was professor of philosophy at the University of Missouri. It 
greatly helped to strengthen my conviction that the book, which I 
had intended to serve as an introduction to philosophic thought, 
was proving equal to its task. So also did my observation that candi- 
dates coming up for examination had found it very useful in get- 
ting their first bearings in the realm of alternative philosophical 
standpoints. I think it may be said that it has stootl the test of 
teaching. 

As to the positive philosophical views presented in it, I have 
been often counted among Fechner’s followers and disciples. It 
can give me nothing but pleasure to see my name associated with 
this excellent and venerable man; but I am bound to state the fact 
that the development of my own views has been influenced by him 
only to a very slight degree. I did not make the acquaintance of 
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his books until much later, when my convictions concerning all 
essential problems had already assumed definitive shape; in the 
seventies and eighties Fechner was little known and generally mis- 
judged as an author. Among the philosophers who exercised a de- 
cisive influence on my own thought in its formative period Lotze 
occupies a much more significant position. I devoted myself to an 
intensive study of his works as early as 1870 or so, whereas my first 
contact with Fechner *s writings can hardly date back much be- 
fore 1880. In addition to Lotze I should have to name Spinoza, 
Kant, Schopenhauer, and, in another field, John Stuart Mill and 
his predecessor, David Hume, As to Fechner, I regretfully count 
it among the numerous missed opportunities of my life that I 
never tried to get in touch with him either by correspondence or 
in the form of personal intercourse. Today I should give anything 
to have called on him, as I might so easily have done when 1 was 
at Leipzig in 1886; I had got as far as making a note of his address. 
I did call on Wundt on that occasion, but he was not at home; and 
so I have never set eyes on him either to this day, although we 
not only hold many views in common but also have relations of a 
more personal kind. 

The summer of 1892 brought a change in our domestic arrange- 
ments: my dear sister-in-law became my wife. We were married on 
August 5 from the home of Aunt Lotte, in Hochstadt, only the 
nearest relatives being present. 

When Kmilie died, nothing could have been farther from my 
thoughts than the idea of marrying again. And since Laura so 
naturally took her sister’s place, both as housewife and as mother, 
accomplishing both tasks to perfection, the situation which often 
prompts widowers with children to take another wife did not arise 
in my case at all. We had become so used to each other on the 
basis of the most intimate friendship and the most absolute con- 
fidence, and I was so contented under the new regime that the 
thought of any change in this arrangement never seriously entered 
my mind. Whether it was as satisfactory to Laura, or whether it 
might sometimes cause her unpleasantness and difficulties, espe- 
cially in her dealings with the outside world, that was a question 
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which never occurred to me at all; in my naive egotism I fancied 
that when all was well with me it must be so with others too. Her 
own delicacy forbade her to speak of unpleasant experiences, 
although there was no lack of these; she even pre\ented others 
from drawing my attention to it. It was almost by accident that 
on one occasion I suddenly became aware of all the embarrassing 
situations that might arise for her out of our relationship. The 
moment this state of things dawned on me, 1 was determined to 
end it. After some misgivings and hesitation she accepted my pro- 
posal of marriage; and it was an auspicious moment which joined 
our hands together. That is how the children felt about it and our 
friends and above all we ourselves. It would hardly have been 
possible for two people to feel more certain that their characters 
and sentiments were in perfect accord than we did after the test 
of living together for nine years. And every one of the fourteen 
years which have gone by since then has been a further haj)j)y 
confirmation. 

The wedding took place at the church of the former Jesuit Col- 
lege in the neighboring Dillingen, which at that time had been 
turned over to the Protestants. It was followed by a very merry wed- 
ding trip together with the children— six of us in all, or rather seven, 
as Madi was also with us part of the time. We stayed a week in the 
hilly country of tlie Swabian Jura, until the children had to get back 
to school. I have a vivid memory of one beautiful evening when upon 
returning rather late from Seeberg to the “Post” inn, at IJrach, 
we found the whole village aligfit with the greenish phosphor- 
escence of countless glowworms. In October we went on a second 
wedding journey, this time by ourselves, to Dresden and “Saxon 
Switzerland,” where sunny days of wandering were followed by 
bright evenings, with the full moon casting its trembling reflec- 
tions on the waters of the Elbe. 

In his novel Auch Finer Friedrich Vischer offers counsel re- 
garding the choice of a wife. His alter ego and mouthpiece, “A.E.,” 
puts it into the following words: “One always reverts to the sim- 
plest: look for a wife who is good without being stupid, with an 
open mind for things of the world and at the same time sensitive 
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to the deeper things of life; and if she is then regarded by com- 
monplace people as dull— what does it matter? No doubt such 
women exist somewhere, but to find them one would have to be 
luckier than the likes of me.” When I read these words in the sum- 
mer of 1906, they seemed to have been wTitten for my special 
benefit, to make me fully realize my great good fortune. In truth, 
compared to powers of quick perception, sound judgment, and 
beneficent work, combined with the great art of Carlylean silence 
—what does it really amount to, this furious eloquence in talking 
about everything under the sun, which we commonly call “educa- 
tion”? 


During the summer semester I had given a course of public lec- 
tures on German universities and university studies. In the fol- 
lowing winter I was commissioned to write the General Introduc- 
tion, dealing with the character and the history of the German 
universities, for the work on the German universities which the 
Department of Education had in preparation for the World’s 
Fair at Cihicago. Afterward I elaborated it into ray own book on 
the German universities. 

In April I again spoke before a meeting of the Realscliiihncin- 
ncrvercin. The subject of my address was the present state of the 
secondary schools in Prussia. After giving an account of the con- 
dition of things brought about by the ill-fated “School Reform” 
of 1892, I urged the members of the association not to let what 
Iiad happened lessen their determination to insist on the estab- 
lishment of a modern form of the gymnasium, enjoying similar 
privileges, and I predicted that their efforts woidd be crowned with 
success ere long. The protagonists of the classical gymnasium, I 
pointed out, had long begun to feel uneasy about their victory, 
so that it might become possible to arrive at an understanding or 
perhaps even to make common cause with them for the purpose 
of getting rid of the insufferable “unity school.” Both parties, I 
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continued, were also equally interested in securing greater liberty 
of movement within the school, since the cunicula set up in 1892 
imposed intolerable restrictions on the individual teacher; for 
example, by tying him down to a rigid program of insi ruction. 
This led to a little encounter with Privy Councilor Stauder, who 
had fathered the curricula. He went so far as to assert that the 
teachers were now enjoying greater liberty than before 1892; but 
w^hen I demanded proofs, lie failed to produce them. This Mr. 
Stauder was really a very insignificant person; as a successor of men 
like Wiese and Bonitz, in such an important position he was a 
disgrace to German officialdom, or at any rate to the Ministry of 
Public Worship and Instruction. He had originally found his way 
into the Ministry because of his Old-Catholicism, I was told, in 
recognition of such “loyalty to the State,” and had then been 
promoted in accordance with the principle of seniority. When 
soon afterward the second edition of my “History of Higher Edu- 
cation” appeared, in which I had not mentioned him as the 
author of the curricula, he wrote to me, asking whether 1 had 
refrained in order to spare his feelings. I replied that the reason 
was that I did not wish to place the responsibility of those cur- 
ricula on anyone’s shoulders, since they liad come into being under 
outrageous pressure. They certainly marked in every lespect, in- 
cluding also their literary style, the low level to which official 
school wisdom had sunk. 

In August I was quite unexpectedly offered the chair of phi- 
losophy and pedagogics which had become vacant at the University 
of Leipzig through the death of Professor Masius. Wundt sent me 
a very friendly letter to the effect that the whole faculty, especially 
he himself, would be delighted if I could see my way to accept the 
offer. It was the first call that really tempted me. In the cases of 
Kiel, Wurzburg, Breslau, and Munich I had had the feeling that 
a transplantation would mean a lessening of my sphere of influ- 
ence. But Leipzig, a large central university with an old-established 

18 The Old-Catholics rejected the dogma of papal infallibility, and those had been 
the days of the Kulturkampf. 
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tradition— that was quite another matter! And to become the col- 
league of such men as Wundt, Hildebrand,^® and others, whom I 
held in high esteem, wdiile at the same time belonging to a faculty 
where I was not treated altogether as a nonentity and where I could 
feel that I was wanted— it certainly was a temptation. The financial 
conditions were also favorable and could easily have been further 
improved. But on the other hand my natural preference for set- 
tled conditions, greatly strengthened by my long residence in one 
place, pointed in the opposite direction. Leipzig with its surround- 
ings could not bear comparison with Berlin and Steglitz, and I 
also dreaded the social obligations entailed by my entrance into 
another faculty. If I stayed where I was, I could continue my se- 
cluded life and my informal intercourse with my intimate friends. 
So, even while my heart was still in doubt, my mind was already 
made up that I would stay in Berlin provided that I was made 
full professor. I found Dr. Althoff quite willing to redeem his old 
promise. As I was very modest in my demands regarding salary— 
I asked for M. 6000, Avhereas Leipzig had offered me M. 7500— 
there was no difficulty on that score; when I suggested the amount 
of M. 6000 to Minister Bosse, he replied: “Well, that is about the 
least, I should say, that we could offer you.” Since the faculty had 
just projXDsed Professor Carl Stumpf, then at Munich, as Zeller’s 
successor, the Minister decided that we should both enter the 
faculty together at Easter, 1894. That, too, was quite agreeable 
to me; I felt anything but impatient to join it and saddle myself 
with its administrative concerns. If my position among the other 
associate professors, most of them much younger than L had not 
become too awkward, especially in my intercourse with others 
and most of all with my students, I should have preferred to re- 
main free and unshackled as I was. 

In April we enjoyed a number of delightful spring days, wan- 
dering along the Rhine. For a while we made Bingen our head- 
quarters, making excursions to the old castles in the vicinity, for 

19 Rudolf Hildebrand (1824-94), Professor of Germanic Languaf^es and collaborator 
of Grimm’s “Dictionary.” His book “On Teaching German” was widely read. 

>oSee note on p. 295. 
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example, to Oberbrunnburg, where we took our midday meal un- 
der a plum tree standing near the ruins; it was in full bloom, and 
thousands of bees were buzzing around it. Another time we visited 
the Ebernburg, Franz von Sickingen’s castle, wdth a beautiful 
monument to him and Ulrich von Hutten. It was the first repre- 
sentation I had seen of the latter which seemed to me to express 
Ins character— the character of a ruthless agitator and instigator 
who wrecks the lives of others, having nothing to lose himself. 
From Bingen we slowly made our way along the Rhine down to 
Cologne. 

After the summer semester I went to Langenhorn to join Laura 
and her brother, who were staying there. Once again Wirck Mat- 
thiessen took us over to Gland. Pastor Prall, of Heide, and his 
fiancee were also in the boat, and when we approached the shore, 
there stood the pastor of Gland at the water’s edge and welcomed 
Prall as an old friend of his student days, whereupon I saluted him 
as the son of Dr. Siefert, my old teacher at Altona gymnasium. So 
we all went to the parsonage and dined on roast mutton; the joint, 
which had just arrived, had been intended to last over Sunday and 
the following week. 

In September we first paid a visit to our friends the Doebners, 
at Hildesheiin, where he was keeper of the archives; thus we had 
an expert guide on this occasion. Then we joined forces with my 
colleague Ebbinghaus and spent a week or two in the Thuringian 
Forest, returning home by way of Weimar and Jena, where I met 
the professors Eucken and Rein. 

In November our Miidi left us for the winter. After graduating 
from the Kiihn School, she had attended the Berlin Academy of 
Design for two years and then passed the examination as drawing 
mistress. Now her former teacher inquired whether she would be 
willing to teach drawing and painting during the winter months 
in a Polish family living in the country near Punitz.^' We liked 
the idea at once and had no cause to regret it; it was a refined 
family, consisting of the Countess Micylska and two daughters, 
who had a warm welcome in store for her. She was treated like a 


21 In the Prussian province of Posen, now ceded to Poland. 
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daughter, accompanying the others wherever they went and taking 
part in all their doings. She would hardly have been received in a 
similar spirit into any German family of equal social standing, 
least of all into that of a Prussian Junker, When she returned after 
nine months, one could see that her sojourn among strangers had 
been all to the good. We remained in correspondence with the 
family for a considerable time and gradually welcomed almost all 
its members at Steglitz. 


i8g4 

My entrance into the faculty as full professor took place in April 
without ceremony. Nor was it attended by any change in my rela- 
tions to tlie other members, not more than three or four of whom 
offered me their congratulations, nor to my students either, which 
was just what I wanted. The one and only change consisted in a 
new burden, all my Thursday afternoons now having to be sacri- 
ficed to faculty meetings and examinations for the doctor’s degree. 
Neither of these gave me much pleasure. In the meetings inter- 
minable eloquence was expended upon the infinitesimal. The 
philologists omnium ordinum distinguished themselves above all 
others by endlessly chewing the cud and stubbornly insisting on 
what they had said; the rights and wrongs of a question were quite 
ignored, and the only thing which really mattered was that they 
had their way. The examinations, too, often sorely tried my pa- 
tience, especially the examinations of students of chemistry, who 
had to take philosophy as one of their minor subjects. It had been 
an old custom for them to choose the pre-Socratic philosophers of 
ancient Greece as their special field, and it took considerable time 
and persuasion to make them take any interest in the problems of 
modern philosophy. Another annoying circumstance concerned 
the grading of a candidate’s general achievements; unsatisfactory 
results in a minor subject were invariably used to lowxr the dis- 
tinction of the degree, whereas excellent results were not counted 
sufficient reason for raising it. Here again, the philologists were 
hard and obstinate beyond all others; the representatives of the 
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natural sciences were more amenable when one suggested a higher 
degree in acknowledgment of outstanding achievements in phi- 
losophy. Again and again I have made this same observation, that 
among philologists a fair and comprehensive judgment is much 
more uncommon; they look for shortcomings and deficiencies and 
like to count tliem up, one by one. I am inclined to connect this 
trait with the conceit with which the philologists at our German 
universities are generally so puffed up that one might call it 
their occupational disease. I should say that the University of Ber- 
lin is entitled to the distinction of having furnished tlie most typical 
cases, from F. A. Wolf down to the present. 

Whitsunday found us in the Harz Mountains, ascending the 
Brocken. It was so overcrowded everywhere that it was impossible 
to obtain even some light refreshment. To forestall this contin- 
gency we henceforth bought our provisions every day at bakers’ 
and butchers’ shops and then enjoyed our meal lying down in the 
woods somewhere near a spring. The children had learned their 
lesson on earlier occasions: anyone who complained of being lircd 
or thirsty stayed at home the next time. They were on their feet 
all day, not without adding many an extra tour of their own, but 
they never grumbled or became weary. 

In the summer vacation we turned our steps northward. On 
our way to Langenhorn, where I paid a brief visit with Laura to 
Aunt Crete, we spent some days at dear old Grcnismiihlen, always 
eager to renew our acquaintance with the beautiful woodlands and 
lakes of eastern Holstein. From Langenhorn we proc eeded to the 
island of Sylt. We soon tired of fashionable and overcrowded West- 
erland and exchanged it for friendly little Werningstedt. Our 
forenoons began with a glorious bath in the North Sea; Werning- 
stedt was still quite primitive at that time, and so one was left to 
one’s own devices. I always swam out a long way, gently rocked by 
the waves, which are never at rest on that shore. Then we looked 
for a spot higher up amid the dunes, where we were sheltered 
against the west wind. Stretched out on the wind-borne, slowly 
trickling sands, amid the waving ears of the sea oats, and gazing 

22 See note on p. 217. 
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at the little white cloudlets floating in the sky or at the snowy sea 
gulls circling over the dunes, we read at intervals from Hebbel’s 
“The Nibelungs“ or St. Augustine’s “Confessions” or Homer’s 
Odyssey; one’s mind is acutely receptive in that stillness and soli- 
tude. In the afternoon we usually went for a longer walk, either 
across the heath, where the prehistoric sepulchral barrows fostered 
Ossianic moods in the evening twilight, or along the cliffs. When 
the sun has disappeared in the green waves, the glowing evening sky 
still lingers for an hour or more, hanging over the western horizon 
like a tapestry shimmering with gold until night approaches from 
the east, covering both sea and heath with its “purple darkness.” 

Our homeward journey we made by steamer from Wyck, on the 
island of Fbhr, to Hamburg. A strong west wind made the small 
vessel roll very uncomfortably, but after we had entered the lower 
reaches of the Elbe, at Cuxhaven, we had smooth water. TJic Hol- 
stein marshes were enveloped in a haze; steeples, windmills, and 
farmsteads stood out in monochrome against the sky, like a pale 
etching. And only now we discovered that an old friend of ours 
had been on board all the time: Dr. Husserl, at that time private 
dozent of philosophy at Halle. He had a good deal to complain 
about: personal misfortune, ill health, and other troubles. At Al- 
tona I spent a few days with Reuter and helped my old gymnasium 
celebrate the anniversary of the battle of Sedan at Pinneberg; of 
the teachers of my own time, only one was left— the one from a 
training college, who had taught the septima. 

Having meanwhile received news of Uncle Ipke’s death, I once 
more returned to Langenhorn to attend the funeral. He had been 
the youngest child of my father’s parents and now was the last of 
them to leave us. This made me the oldest surviving member of 
the family, and no one was left to perpetuate its name but I and 
my sons. They were serious thoughts, therefore, that occupied my 
mind as I followed his coffin, which was carried twice around the 
church, after the old custom. We all felt very sorry that not long 
before his death Uncle Ipke had sold the home and farmstead 
where our ancestors had settled seventy years before, after the 
great flood had driven them from Oland. The work had been get- 
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ting too much for him, and as he did not care to employ any help 
he had quickly made up his mind to get rid of the burden and had 
then bought a small house nearby, where he spent his last few 
years leading a rather shabby life.^* If he had but breathed a word 
to our relatives “on the Sands,’* they would have been only too 
glad to take the farmstead over so as to keep it in the family. This 
shows the curious secrctiveness of his nature. Tlien, after living 
like the poorest of the poor, he left a very handsome estate. Yet he 
was by no means stingy; duiing his last years he had set aside very 
considerable legacies for public purposes. 

^^95 

In August, 1895, the first volume of the second edition of the “His- 
tory of Higher Educalion” was published. In the course of the past 
few years it had grown to twice its original size. FAcrywhere I 
found additions to make, embodying newly discovered materials 
and guarding against misconceptions or refuting erroneous judg- 
ments; above all, I had to write the history of the last decade, 
cujtis aliqua pars et ego fui. Tliere could be no doubt: the general 
feeling had undergone a great change in those ten years. In 1884 
the orthodox defenders of the clas.sical gymnasium still jjublicly 
professed and indeed sincerely entertained the confident belief 
that its monopoly was in the nature of things and that anything 
else was unthinkable; but now that position had been a!)andoned 
at all points. The humanism of the sixteenth and the realism of 
the seventeenth century were now regarded from a totally differ- 
ent point of view, and the existing situation as well as the pos- 
sibilities of the future were also seen from a new angle. It would 
no longer do to rehash Karl von Raumer’s or Eckstein’s words. 
Under the leadership of Jager and Cauer a radical change was tak- 
ing place in the outlook of those who favored the traditional gym- 
nasium, their goal being no longer the preservation of the mo- 
nopoly of the classical gymnasium, but the preservation of the 
See p. 8^. 

24 Fried! ich August Eckstein ('d. 1885), headmaster of llic Thomas-Gymnasium at 
l.eipzig and professor at the university. 
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instruction in the classical languages itself— at the price of grant- 
ing equivalent privileges to those obtaining the Leaving Certificate 
at a more modern school, such as the realgyrnnasium. Under these 
circumstances the second edition of my book did not give rise 
to any fresh excitement; indeed, I hardly saw any reviews at all, 
which may have been largely due to the short-sighted business 
practices of the publisher. Were I to live long enough to see a 
third edition, I should have the great satisfaction of being able 
to say in the Preface that, after long being denounced as a heretic, 
I had now been received into the camp of 01 thodoxy— not, hoiv- 
ever, because of any change in my own convictions, but on ac- 
count of the great change that had taken place in the world out- 
side. The cause that once was persecuted has emerged victorious. 
That is a greater triumph than the veriest flatterer could have 
wished me when the first edition appeared. 

In the winter of 1895-90 I lectured for the first time on phi- 
losophy of law, a course on that subject having been stipulated as 
one of my official duties when 1 was made full professor. These 
lectures, too, became a source of great pleasure to me. Nine-tenths 
of those attending them were law students, and I had to begin by 
finding out and gradually adapting myself to what they had been 
accustomed to. When I gave these lectures the first time, I made 
the mistake of troubling too little about precise formulation. On 
subsequent occasions, with an eye to the students* requirements, 
I expressed myself more in the form of definitions and exactly 
formulated statements, and then I had never again to complain 
about an emptying lecture room. I also found satisfaction myself 
in thus giving my thoughts a somewhat sharper point. Not that I 
ever ceased to dread the petrifaction of living thought in a rigid 
scholastic system; but still I yielded in every way to the students’ 
demand for a definitely worded abstract of the lectures— much 
more so than I first had meant to do, being loath to offer them my 
thoughts “in black and white,” as something “to carry home” and 
have done with.-® 

-sAn allusion to Mcphistophelcs’ satirical advice to the freshman in the famous 
passage in Goethe’s Faust. 
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In the same year I found myself for the first time involved in 
public disputes about political questions. The “Subversion Bill” 
had just been brought in. It had been devised at the direct in- 
stigation of William II for the purpose of crushing the Social 
Democrats; he found it unforgivable that the “comrades” had not 
forthwith responded to the first advances he had ever made to 
them by “falling in like noncommissioned officers,” to repeat Bis- 
marck’s words. The front of attack had then been widened by the 
Catholic, or Center, Party: what was the good of fighting social- 
ism, they asked, without blocking up its source by closing the 
godless universities and deposing the atheistic professors? Maxi- 
milian Harden, the editor of the Znkujifl, had re])eatedly asked 
me for an article; it appeared in the February number and was 
entitled: “The German Universities aiicl Subversion.” It was fol- 
lowed by another article in Schrempfs Wahr licit on “The Mon- 
archy and the Parties,” and in January, 1896, by a third article, 
dealing with the question of the privat dozen ten, which appeared 
in the Prcussische Jahrbiicher. I mention all three articles here 
because they belong together, their purpose being to beat back a 
general attack on the universities and their freedom of teaching, 
which had been organized by the extremists, led by Baron von 
Stumm and associates.-® William II was at that time under the 
influence of this group, and the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction was, like his colleagues, weak enough to give in to 
the pressure. The Subversion Bill was defeated, it is true. But its 
defenders now joined in a relentless campaign against a Beilin 
privaldozeni of physics. Dr. Arons, who was a Social Democrat. 
The faculty could not be prevailed upon to expel the miscreant, 
and the minister’s disciplinary authority was called in question. 
Thereupon a special law was framed and passed by the Chamber 
of Representatives, which made it possible for the government 
authorities to dismiss Dr. Arons. In this action the government 
found a protagonist in Professor Hinschius, the same one who 
had sided with the ministry in the seventies, when the Kullur- 

20 Karl Ferdinand von Stiiinm was a large industrialist; he .supported Bismarck’s 
policies in the Reichstag. 
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kampf was in progress.^^ His line of argument was to prove that 
the ministry had the right to discipline any official, and then to 
add the assertion that, in a sense, the privatdozenlen were offi- 
cials; I refuted this by pointing out that the whole sense of the 
institution of privatdozenten centered in the idea that in his 
earlier years the university teacher was not to come in contact 
with the sphere of officialdom and its laws. I showed that this view 
was not only in agreement with the historical development and 
with the logic of the situation but was also confirmed by the 
statutes of the Prussian universities. Needless to say, my article 
did not stop the legal action; but I do not think it was written in 
vain— at any rate inasmuch as it showed that at the universities 
the will to defend their old liberties was not yet dead. 

Meanwhile the philosophical faculty had been discussing the 
case of Dr. Arons at its meetings. It had been requested by the 
minister to proceed against the latter. I strongly opposed the pro- 
posal made by some of those present that the dean of the faculty 
should be authorized to instigate an investigation of Dr. Arons. 
I suggested that the decision of the faculty should be based ex- 
clusively on the material presented by the government, adding 
that possibly a reprimand might be in order on account of one 
or two of Dr. Arons’s utterances. A few days later I received a re- 
quest from Dr. Althoff to call on him at the ministerial offices. 
The moment I arrived I saw that I had incurred displeasure. He 
had quite evidently been informed in full detail about our dis- 
cussions; he even knew ho^v the individual faculty members had 
voted. There was of course no otlier explanation but that some 
member of the faculty had divulged these matters to him either 
directly or indirectly; but I am not certain who it could have 
been. He reproached me violently. I seemed to have the idea, he 
said, that a university had the right to constitute itself as a re- 
public, a State wdthin a State, entirely independent of the govern- 
ment. I replied that I had no such notion, but that I w>^as of the 
opinion that the faculty, convened to act in its judicial function as 
a disciplinary court for privatdozenten, should not and must not 

27 Paul Hinschius (d. 1898) was professor of church law at the University of Berlin. 
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listen to directions given to it by the Minister, and further that the 
faculty in the same capacity must be free to decide whether there 
was to be further investigation, or whether the case was to be ad- 
judged solely on the basis of the material submitted by the govern- 
ment. 

Without entering into this legal question, he then said that it 
was altogether intolerable that a university professor should hold 
the tenets of the Social Democrats, since he was in the service of 
the State, after which he abruptly terminated the conversation 
with a sudden "'Adieu!'' pronounced in an almost threatening 
tone. I felt no less angry myself, so I picked up my hat and walked 
out with an equally abrupt "Adieu!" It was quite evident that he 
intended to intimidate me. As a matter of fact, he had already told 
me on a previous occasion, when he happened to meet me soon 
after my article in the Tukuuft had appeared, that it was hardly 
permissible for a university professor to appear as a contributor 
to a weekly paper, every single number of which contained pas- 
sages guilty of lese majcste. To which I had replied that in my 
opinion the relation of a writer to a periodical in whi( li he occa- 
sionally published a signed article was not a matter of such serious 
import. 

To bring this matter briefly to its conclusion, the consequence 
was that Althoff cut me for a considerable time. As we A/^re 
both living at Steglit/, we often passed each other on the street; 
and as he went by without responding to my bow I finally cut 
him too. However, in due time the storm clouds dispersed again. 
After the “subversion” storm had blown itself out and the Em- 
peror’s interest in the persecution of the Social Democrats had be- 
gun to flag, Althoff took steps to restore our former friendly re- 
lations. He asked me to call on him— it must have been in the 
spring of 1897— and received me in a somewhat apologetic man- 
ner. That painful occurrence of some lime ago had been like the 
loss of a personal friend to him, he said; I had no idea, he con- 
tinued, what experiences a man in his position had to go through, 
and how he was sometimes deceived. “Take my word for it,” he 
concluded, “when one is placed as I am, one has a chance to see 
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the Herren Professoren from many an angle that remains hidden 
from you.” So we became reconciled; henceforth he let me go my 
own way and never again attempted to make me change my mind 
either by threats or by promises. Quite on the contrary, in the 
years to come he often asked me to give him my opinion about 
candidates and their personal qualifications as well as about other 
questions at issue, not only in private talks— he often looked me up 
on a Sunday— but also in official deliberations about university 
and school concerns. This gave me frequent opportunity to real- 
ize what sound sense he had: under whatever whimsical guise it 
might masquerade, it never lost sight of the goal, nor of the way 
leading up to it; and I also saw how benevolently he was disposed 
toward individual persons. His manners were apt to be harsh and 
forbidding, and his behavior, especially in dealing with younger 
men in a dependent position, was not always so gentlemanly as 
befitted a man in his station; but he had a kind heart, and if 
anyoms impressed him as capable and efficient he would help him 
to make his way. Being so close to him, I have seen that more 
than oitce, I am thinking here for example of the warm interest 
and tlijb tiouble he took on behalf of gymnasium teachers who 
were yearning for leisure and liberty to undertake a piece of 
original work of their own; and also of the pleasure it gave him 
to find the right place for younger university men, where they 
could do their best work. His term of office extended through 
decades, and that he achieved great results during that time in 
the interests of university studies and scientific research no one is 
likely to doubt. No trouble or effort was too great when he wanted 
to get something done that he considered necessary. With un- 
common tenacity of purpose he upheld the claims of the universi- 
ties and schools of higher learning against the demands of the 
other departments of the general administration, all fighting for 
their own special purposes. I believe it can also be said that on 
the whole he has stood for freedom of scientific research. In no 
sense could he be called a narrow-minded partisan of any fac- 
tion, and least of all of the obscurantists, for which I could adduce 
several instances dating from a later time, when he made a de- 
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termined stand in favor of the liberal movement in theology. In 
saying all this I do not mean to deny that he played the political 
game. If he found it altogether imix)ssible to achieve his ends, or 
if powers stronger than he exacted his toleration or support of 
plans that could hardly be supposed to have his approval, he did 
not on that account deem it necessary to resign from oHlce. It is 
probably true that in this respect he was partly guided by the 
wish to maintain his position: there can be no doubt that he en- 
joyed the power he wielded. But be that as it may, it is no less 
true that a certain amount of flexibility on the part of an oflicial 
is also in the public interest. A theoretician may ruthlessly draw 
the last consequences of his thoughts and allow himself to be 
guided only by the light of reason. The political practitioner has 
to adapt himself to the existing facts and circumstances, since his 
success depends on his ability to achieve what is possible under 
the given conditions; stubborn obstinacy, insisting on “all or noth- 
ing,” would be a disqualifying factor. When Virchow accused Bis- 
marck of a change of front in his policy, Bismarck was (jiiiie right 
in saying: “I cannot make the wind; all I can do in ordci to ap- 
proach the goal is to steer according to the wind!” No doubt Alt- 
hoff had learned from Bismarck, and—if he had to learn it at all 
—perhaps he had also learned from him not to be too particular 
in making use of others nor in the rvay he treated ihem. But 
again he also shared Bismarck’s tenacious perseverance and his 
powerful will to get things done and to reach his goal. 

Least of all would I hold it against Althoff that he fictpiently 
disregarded the expressed wishes of the faculty. Anyone who has 
seen how these things are done is hardly likely to feel that deep 
respect for a faculty vote which the organs of the daily press en- 
tertain or pretend to entertain. Indeed, there could scarcely be a 
body more truly without a conscience than a corporation where 
no one feels that he is responsible. The candidate is proposed by 
one member or by a few members acting in accord; the plenary 
body defers to the opinion of the specialists or experts, being as a 
rule quite unable up to that point to form any opinion of its own, 
and thus what is really the vote of one man is dressed up with the 
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authority of the whole faculty. To raise an objection is hardly 
feasible; the general impatience to have done with the matter is 
in itself sufficient to crush any such attempt. Thus it may happen 
that a man who has no achievement to his credit, a nobody and a 
know-nothing, is extolled to the skies and praised as a shining 
light of learning— when all the time the real purpose probably 
is to prevent the appointment of the one man who could fill the 
post, but who is not looked upon with favor by some faculty 
potentate or other. It may also happen that highly qualified men 
are passed over or disparaged and unfavorably criticized in order 
to make them impossible. I have myself seen all these things hap- 
pen, and therefore I am prepared to state it as my opinion that 
to make the faculties the sole arbiters in the appointment of pro- 
fessors would be the quickest way to ruin the German universi- 
ties. The very fact that the proposals of the faculty are subject to 
revision by a higher authority keeps arbitrariness within bounds. 
But in many cases, I think, the central administration is actually 
better able to arrive at a sound decision. For, true as it undoubt- 
edly is . that a personal opinion concerning the value of scientific 
achievements is necessarily restricted to a small circle, this de- 
ficiency is largely compensated for by the fact that the central admin- 
istration has a more comprehensive knowledge of the candidates 
available for a position and that it can always obtain information 
from various disinterested sources. 

There can be no doubt that in both these respects Althoff was 
unusually well ec^uipped. It was amazing what a number of men 
he knew in the sphere here concerned; his quick grasp and his 
phenomenal memory for such things stood him in good stead. Nor 
did he ever fail to make the most of any opportunity to procure 
opinions and information from many different sources, and in 
this latter respect it is probably true that the ways he chose were 
not always above reproach. But there certainly can be no doubt 
that the information about persons and circumstances which he 
gathered by such means could not have been found in any sim- 
ilar completeness in any other head. That is why he was so pre- 
eminently able to dispose of the candidates available for a chair 
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and to put capable men into the positions where they were most 
needed and where they could do most good. To satisfy all in- 
dividual wishes was of course impossible, as it must always re- 
main impossible. That is the reason why a man in his position 
could never steer clear of detraction and hatred. Althoff has had 
his full share of these, but that is no argument against the sound- 
ness of his administration. 

It cannot be denied, however, that he did incur not a few justi- 
fied reproaches and a good deal of unnecessary hatred by the way 
in which he treated men who felt that they were dejiendcnt upon 
him. His attitude was not quite that of the true gentleman, who 
knows how to combine benevolence and reserve in tlie proper 
proportions. His manner was apt to be rash, impatient, excitable 
—I had almost said: plebeian. He could be arrogant and grossly 
offensive on one occasion and could then again make himself 
equally objectionable by striking a note of adulation; and yet he 
could also be very charming and obliging if he wanted t j win 
someone over. Napoleon s character, as depicted by Taine, shows 
a similar curious mixture of traits, and one might add tliat 
Althoff also showed the same masterful will in the realm over 
which he ruled: “It is the imperare** I have heard him say, “that 
makes the statesman.” He also shared Napoleon’s indifference to- 
ward party shibboleths and party doctrines; to him nothiiig nat- 
tered but personal character and personal efficiency. “I have 
never joined in a campaign against anyone,” he once said to me, 
“neither against the Jews nor against ihe Catholics nor against 
the Liberals: I judge each man on his own merits.” 

In April I joined Professor Kaftan and Dr. Noble on a fi\'e- 
day ramble in the mountains of the Krzgebirge, and in the sum- 
mer vacation I went with Laura to Switzerland, which we then 
saw for the first time. I had always felt prejudiced against it as a 
country overrun by foreigners, with an international traveling 
public crowding its hotels, and therefore preferred to climb in 
the German or Austrian Alps. I have to confess that I returned 
completely cured of my aversion. As far as the beauties of nature 
are concerned, Switzerland is beyond compare, and my contacts 
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with the Swiss people were pleasant almost without exception. 
Their independent and self-contained attitude has remained un- 
impaired by the crowds of visitors from abroad. Wherever one 
goes one meets with courtesy and kindness. Clear and definite in 
statements and demands, they are also honest and reliable in their 
fulfillment of promises or of reasonable expectations. Nor did we 
find any great difficulty in avoiding the international mob from 
the east and from the west— perhaps by good luck rather than by 
our own cleverness. 

Starting from St. Gall, where we visited the old convent, we 
proceeded to Appenzell, where we found homely and comfortable 
quarters at the “Pike” inn. There was a surprise in store for us: 
we learned that the landlord was at the same time Landammann, 
or in other words, president, of the Republic of Appenzell! Our 
astonishment increased when we were waited on at table the next 
day hy the president’s daughters in their national costumes, and it 
reach^cd its climax when, coming down very early one morning, I 
found 1 his wife sweeping out the dining room with the maids. 
Coming as I did from East-Elbian Prussia, I could not but feel 
surprijsed at such wholesome views about the dignity of manual 
labor* In Prussia even the noncommissioned officer is too grand 
to toUch anything with his own hands. One of the first rules he 
learitis in the Prussian army tells him to leave that to the “com- 
mon” soldiers, whom he “commJinds,” and the regulation that he 
has to wear gloves serves to keep that rule constantly before his 
mind, the gloves being very evidently intended to make it impos- 
sible for him to ])ear a hand. One might say that this difference 
between those who only command and those who only do things 
with tlicir hands is made the basis of the whole organization of 
the State. For it is in the person of the noncommissioned officer 
—the unterofflzi€r—tha.t the ordinary citizen first comes in contact 
with the State; and then he meets him again throughout his later 
life, doing duty as policeman, as tax collector, and so forth, in 
various capacities, but never without gloves! As an officer of the 
reserve I once had to take part in an endless debate concerning 
the question whether the son of a certain Berlin hotel owner was 
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eligible as an officer of the reserve. There was nothing against him; 
his character was without blemish, and his financial circumstances 
were brilliant. But there was one great scruple: might it not hap- 
pen, it was suggested, that in the momentary absence of a waiter 
he could not refrain from waiting on the guests with his own 
hands? And that scruple, weighed and discussed interminably pro 
and con, was found so insuperable that the majority finally de- 
cided against his eligibility. And now we suddenly found our- 
selves transported to a country where, not some unknown officer, 
but the first family of the State, and not the sons, but the nujther 
and the daughters, took part in the housework with their own 
hands and even w^aited on table. I almost felt as if I had been trans- 
ported back among the old-world farmers of my Nortli-Frisian 
homeland with their democratic ideas about no one being the 
worse for working with his hands— ideas so very incorrect from 
the Prussian point of view. 

During our stay at Appenzell we made the ascent of the S^ientis 
with a friendly and patient guide. Our next stay was at Brunnen, 
on the Lake of Lucerne, where we found ideal quarters, with a 
magnificent view% at the house of an artist. 

Our numerous excursions by w^ater and by land included as- 
cents of mountains such as the Rigi, the Fional]xstock, and the St. 
Gotthard. We also took part in a Wilhelm Tell festival at Altdorf, 
wdiere the stately monument of the national hero was about to 
be unveiled. The celebration began with the performance of a 
play, written for the occasion and acted in the market place; after 
that, addresses were delivered by the president of the Swiss Federa- 
tion and by the Landatnmarm of Schwyz, both of them using sim- 
ple words that went straight to the heart. The military show was 
of course not likely to impress anyone accustomed to witnessing mili- 
tary parades in Berlin; but the wdiole proceedings produced the 
pleasing impression of a community kept together not by armed 
force but by the age-old forces of usage, tradition, and the com- 
monweal. 

Our last stay w^as at Grindelwald, in the Bernese Alps, where 
we ascended several peaks of moderate lieight, such as the Schei- 
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d^gg* the Lauberhom, and the Faulhorn. There was a cloudless 
sky day after day, with the snowy summits of the Central Alps 
standing out against the deep blue; I have no other words for it 
but the poet’s praise of the works of the Lord, surpassing our un- 
derstanding and “beautiful as on creation’s morn.*’ 

i8g6 

I began the new year with a lecture which I delivered on January 
12 in the great auditorium of the Berlin Town Hall on the occa- 
sion of the 150th anniversary of Pestalozzi’s birth. The presence 
of the Empress Frederick tended to disturb rather than to enhance 
the occasion. The Minister of Public Worship and Instruction 
had told me only at the last moment that she was coming, adding 
that it was absolutely imperative for her to leave punctually at 
one o’clock so that she could take luncheon with the Emperor at 
the Royal Castle. I had only jotted down a brief outline of my 
lecturib, as I wanted to forestall any temptation to read it off, so 
that it' was quite feasible for me to shorten or lengthen it at will. 
I soon found that I should have to compress it very severely in 
order /not to overstep the stated hour, and the Minister, who sat 
right in front of me, rather gratuitously kept reminding me of it 
by ifepeatedly looking at his watch in an impatient manner, which 
finally induced me to pull out my own watch somewhat demon- 
stratively and to place it on the desk before me. All this was 
hardly calculated to create an expansive mood in the speaker, and 
I was glad enough when I heard myself utter the last word punctu- 
ally at one o’clock; and— sure enough— at that same moment the 
exalted lady arose and walked out. 1 really think it would be in 
everyone’s interest if such “all-highest’’ personages, who are so 
sorely pressed for time, would withhold the honor of their pres- 
ence on such occasions. The whole lecture had become so dis- 
tasteful to me that I did not even care to revise it for publication 
—not that 1 think it was any great loss to the world. 

I had my work cut out for me in that year, having not only to 
complete the second volume of my “History of Higher Educa- 
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tion/* but also to prepare a new revised edition of my “Ethics;” it 
was the fourth, and it appeared in the same summer. 

My lectures and seminar exercises never ceased to give me pleas- 
ure. Among the students with whom I became more intimately 
acquainted in that year was especially Theodor Lorenz, a highly 
gifted student in his later semesters. During several terms a blind 
student from Frankfurt, Hohenmacher by name, attended my 
seminar; he kept up with the proceedings without difficulty. Two 
brothers Horneffer also came as guests to our house; one of them 
afterward took a post at the Nietzsche Archive. An examination 
for a scholarship before the dean of the faculty led to my first ac- 
quaintance with Willy Kabitz, a little Berliner with an unusually 
keen and agile mind. There also was a Count von Dohna, a man 
who was already getting on in years: he had resigned from active 
service with the rank of major. He took part in my seminar for a 
considerable time with great zeal and insight. Among other names, 
I might mention here those of Baensch and Mayer, both of them 
now privatdozenten at the University of Strassburg. Then there 
was an Alsatian, Albert Schweitzer, whom Curtius had recom- 
mended to us; he often came to our house and is now also a 
privatdozent at Strassburg.*® 

In April we spent a week in the land of the old Franks, making 
Wurzburg, Laura’s real home town, our headquarters. Among 
our most unforgettable experiences was an excursion to Rothen- 
burg ob der Tauber. I doubt that there is any more picturesque old 
town to be found in the whole world. It is really like a fairy tale, 
this coming-to-life of the sixteenth century in the nineteenth! The 
old walls and towers, the stone stairs and passages— one fancies that 
the bells might ring out at any moment, summoning the burgh- 
ers to man the ramparts. 

The greater part of the summer vacation we spent climbing in 
the Tyrolese Alps, part of the time in the company of Professor 
Ebbinghaus; but our enjoyment was greatly marred by rainy 

28 As a matter of fact, Albert Schweitzer did not come to Berlin until 1899, as ap- 
pears from his book entitled Aus meinem Leben und Denken (1931). Unfortunately 
Paulsen did not live to witness the unexampled later achievements of Schweitzer’s life. 
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weather. The last fine week we spent with the Kaftans and Pro- 
fessor Kautzsch on the Obersalzberg in the vicinity of Berchtes- 
gaden. 

On October 22 dear old Aunt Crete died, at Langenhorn. 
Already in the spring of the preceding year her life had been 
endangered by illness and failing strength. 1 had gone to Langen- 
horn on that occasion, and, when I stepped to her bedside quite 
unexpectedly, she cheerfully greeted me with the words: “Why! 
rd have been less surprised to see Death coming than youl’* And 
now death came after all more or less unexpectedly; Laura had 
quite recently stayed a few days with her, with our own Crete, and 
they had found her weak, but calm and cheerful in her way. Her 
whole life was spent in serving others. As a young girl she was in 
the service of Pastor Iversen, first at Enge, then at Neukirchen, 
in Angeln. She never married, but lived with my grandparents 
and after their death with her brother; she was a true aunt— a sis- 
ter to his wife and a mother to his children. In the end she came 
\ 

to my {parents and made it possible for my mother to spend the 
last yec rs of her life in quiet leisure. Then she tended and nursed 
my fat ler to his last day. I have never heard her utter a harsh or 
angry ^ord. She did feel hurt sometimes; but the only retort she 
ever made was a sad glance from her eyes. Always ready to help 
wherever she could, she never expected gratitude and for that 
reason met with gratitude and affection all through her life. Her 
brother*s children could not have felt more attached to her had 
she been their mother; and in the same way she was a mother to 
me. So I am very happy to think that she was able to spend the 
last years of her life at our house, enjoying a peaceful and serene 
old age. There is a local saying in those parts which I have some- 
times heard from her lips: “I am sitting here like a pearl set in 
goldl” 

When we returned to the empty house after her funeral, I had 
the feeling that an epoch had come to an end in my life. Until 
then I had always looked upon the house of my parents as my 
real home. Every year I had returned to it for a new contact with 
Emil Kautzscli (1841-1910), the great authority on the Old Testament. 
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the earth and my own youth. Now the house stood desolate and 
was bound to pass into other hands ere long. I had once thought 
of keeping it in my possession; but without inhabitants the place 
would have been a wilderness in no time, and leased to outsiders 
it could have no interest for us. So, there in my own homeland, 
we now felt like strangers who did not belong. Moreover, with 
the death of Aunt Crete there had passed away the last of my race 
who had seen my own youth from above, so to speak; and also 
the last living link of an unbroken tradition about our family 
and forebears. During the last years of her life, when I was alone 
with her in the evening, she had talked to me many a time about 
my mother’s girlhood days, about my father’s entrance into the 
family circle, and about his brother’s boyhood. 

All this now lay behind me like a book that has been closed 
for good. We felt sad at heart as we selected some pieces of furni- 
ture and other things to take away with us to our own home, 
where they now serve to remind me of the days of my youth. 

1^97 

The year 1897 was my Kant year. I had undertaken to wTite a 
volume on Kant for Frommann’s series Klassiker der Philos^ 
ophie, but had hitherto been prevented by the pressing work 
on the second edition of the “History of Higher Education.’’ The 
moment that was off my hands, I started on the preliminaries for 
the book on Kant and completed it in that same year; it appeared 
at Easter in 1898. My purpose was twofold. On the one hand I 
wanted to give my own interpretation of Kant’s philosophy in the 
form of a complete presentation of his system; on the other, I 
wished to explain my personal attitude toward his views. In giv- 
ing an account of his philosophy I wanted above all to lay stress 
on the positive ideas contained in his system, in contradistinction 
to the widespread negative interpretation by which Kant’s philos- 
ophy is either limited to the doctrine that reality is unknowable 
or reduced to a new method— the “transcendental*’ method— of 
solving epistemologic problems. It had been my firm conviction. 
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ever since I had begun to study Kant's philosophy in 1873, that 
Kant had not only a positive theory of knowledge to offer but 
also a positive metaphysics— a metaphysics resting on a totally 
different foundation, to be sure, from that of the old dogmatic 
metaphysics, which operated with “pure” concepts. Each time I 
had dealt with Kant in my seminar exercises I had become more 
confirmed in that conviction. In defending my views I meant 
above all to point out the contrast between the historical and 
evolutionary standpoints of the nineteenth century and the formal- 
istic and rationalistic standpoint of Kant and the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in order to show that it is no longer possible for us to think 
exactly as Kant did at any one point. I meant to break the spell 
in which so many minds are held by the formalistic presentation 
of his system in order to deliver Kant's real thoughts from the 
bondage of that formalism and to show that they can be of vital 
interest to us in our own days. 

This renewed occupation with Kant also led me to write two 
rather extensive articles on his philosophy. The first one, entitled: 
“Kant, the Philosopher of Protestantism,” was written during the 
winter of 1898-99 and appeared in the May number of Vaihing- 
er's Kantstudien; the second one bore the title: “Kant’s Attitude 
towards Metaphysics,” and it was published in the February num- 
ber of the same journal in 1900. This latter article, like many 
another, came to me during a walk; I was on my way from Starn- 
berg to the old Benedictine monastery of Andechs, and by the 
time I arrived at my destination I had a complete outline of the 
essay in all its parts on a piece of paper. It seems to me that in 
this article the general character of Kant’s philosophy, more espe- 
cially his positive attitude toward a metaphysical Weltanschauung, 
has been demonstrated in a particularly convincing manner. All 
the different parts of his system— his epistemology, his metaphysics, 
his ethics, his natural philosophy, and his philosophy of history 
—gravitate in the same direction toward the standpoint of objec- 
tive idealism. If by this interpretation Kant is placed close to 
Plato and Hegel, those are the neighbors whom he would have 
chosen himself. 
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Two publications, by Tonnies and by Kaftan, induced me to 
write an article on Nietzsche for the Sunday supplement of the 
Vossische Zeitung. It brought me a charming letter from Theodor 
Fontane, and from then to the time of his death we continued to 
correspond and to exchange our writings. I have a number of his 
books which I thus received from his own hand. I had always 
greatly appreciated his “Wanderings in the March of Branden- 
burg”; but it was not until now that I read any of his novels. “Be- 
fore the Storm” was the first; we read it aloud on the Kurische 
Nehrung, when we visited the shores of the Baltic that summer. 
The circumstantial account of the setting, the epic abundance of 
human characters—as in Homer’s epics, new persons whom the 
poet knows are continually entering upon the scene, just as in a 
dark night star after star shines out from the void— and also the 
leisurely tone of importance: it all makes this novel an achieve- 
ment of the first rank. Later 1 also read “Effi Briest,” “Irrecover- 
able,” “Stechlin,” and other novels of his, some of them a second 
time. Fontane is a past master of the art of making his characters 
reveal themselves by their own conversation; and even when there 
really is not anything in what they have to say and when noth- 
ing is happening, one likes to listen to them, as in “Stechlin.” His 
“Effi Briest” I regard as a masterpiece in every respect; the way in 
which the conflict is brought about, the portrayal of the situation, 
the suggestive treatment of the action, the tragical solution, the 
inner development of the characters— it would hardly be possible 
to surpass the force of it all. His “Poems and Ballads” has also 
become one of my favorite books. 

For my spring excursion I went in April with Rudi to Weimar, 
where we picked the first violets and anemones in Goethe’s gar- 
den. After paying a visit to the Schiller house and to the castle, 
we proceeded to Eisenach to see the Wartburg and explore the 
beautiful surroundings. The “Dragon’s Gorge” made such a deep 
impression on the fourteen-year-old lad that we had to see it a 
second time the next day. During the remaining part of our week 

30 Kaftan, Das Christenium und Nietzsches Herrenmoral, 1897. Ferdinand Tonnies, 
Der Nietzsche-Kultus, 1897. 
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we roamed about the Thuringian Forest. At Friedrichroda we 
came across Professor Weber— he occupied the chair of history at 
the Posen Academy— and spent an enjoyable evening with him. 
My attention had first been drawn to him by an unfavorable re- 
view of the first edition of my ‘‘History of Higher Education/’ 
which he had published in the Preussische Jahrhiicher, After- 
ward, on reading some of my other publications, he had changed 
his mind and called on me one day to tell me that he now re- 
gretted having written that review. In this way friendly relations 
had been established between us. Making the ascent of the Insels- 
berg, w^e found it still partly under ice and snow. At Georgenthal 
we came past the church just in time for the Good Friday sermon; 
those were paths I had followed many a time with Emilie seven- 
teen years before, and I now had her youngest child walking by 
my side. Being thus thrown with him, I found opportunities for 
many a good talk; and I also found that, seen with the eyes of 
youth, even places that had long been familiar could still yield 
new impressions. 

At Whitsuntide we gathered up courage to go to the Harz 
Mountains together with MMi and all three children, and we 
enjoyed some of the sunniest days of all our wanderings. On Whit- 
sun Eve the approaching holiday caused so much noise and unrest 
at our hotel that it was impossible to get any sleep; so we started 
out at three o’clock in the morning. A glorious day was dawning, 
and, since there was a heavy dew, the meadows were decked out 
in twofold splendor: the gorgeous colors of their own flowers and 
the sparkling radiance of the dewdrops. 

Our summer journey, from the middle of August to the middle 
of September, took us to East Prussia. With the book on Kant 
occupying my mind, I wanted for once to breathe the air in 
which he had lived at Konigsberg. We made Kranz, the little sea- 
side resort on the northern coast of the Samland peninsula, our 
headquarters and went by train to Konigsberg whenever we felt 
so inclined. It did not make any great impression on us; the 
streets were narrow and dirty— suggestive of the eastern frontier 
—the more so, as a new sewerage system was in course of construe- 
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tion. But I was interested in the old university, the cathedral with 
the Stoa Kantiana, containing Kant’s tomb, the old castle with 
the Muscovite Hall, the Friedrichs-Gymnasium, and the old ca- 
nals with their ships and their bridges; Kant must often have 
walked along them, immersed in deep thought. I wonder whether 
my greatgrandfather, Paul Frercksen, ever set eyes on him there; 
he sailed his ship more than once from Amsterdam to Konigsberg 
in the fifties and sixties of the eighteenth century. We also heard 
genuine reverberations of that older Prussia at the house of Mr. 
Brinckmann, the deputy mayor of Konigsberg: sharp criticisms 
of doings in the political world; outbursts of hatred exploding 
every moment against the bloated Junker class, flaunting their 
pretensions and demands as masters, demands upon everyone but 
themselves— one might have heard it all just like that from Kant’s 
own lips. It really is curious how that assertive tone seems in- 
herent in the Prussian dialect; every word comes out hard and 
sharp— flinging down the gauntlet, as it were. What a contrast, as 
compared either to the pliant and supple utterance of a Saxon 
hailing from Dresden or to the bluff and blustering way of the 
Bavarian or to the even cadences of the inhabitants of northwest- 
ern Germany, who rely altogether on the cogency of the under- 
lying reasons. In the Baltic provinces one finds an exaggerated 
form of that East Prussian manner and mentality: the long-time 
masters on that Slavic soil have become used to expressing them- 
selves only in words of command. Kant’s own diction has that 
sound all through: one can hear it through the printed lines. He 
presents his thoughts in the form of a pointed juristic deduction 
like a pleading lawyer— always ready to anticipate objections, to 
forestall exceptions, and to demolish refutations by a sharp re- 
buttal. His polemics, too, sound like the inveighing speech of an 
attorney who does not want to listen or to consider, but only to 
carry his point. His humor, or rather his wit, is stinging like that 
of Voltaire, not good-natured like that of Fechner. All this came 
home to my mind very vividly in the keen air of the East Prussian 
capital. 

Kranz itself also had interesting sights to offer. The population 
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of eastern Europe in its various forms was represented by typical 
examples: Russians, Poles, and above all Jews, in their grimy and 
shiny caftans, with long beards and the hair falling down in ring- 
lets over the forehead. There is a fine beach, with larger waves 
than one often sees on the Baltic; and in addition to the dune 
country, including the Kurische Nehrung, there are steep cliffsy 
crowned with fine beech woods. We also visited Moditten, the 
idyllic forester’s house where Kant wrote his “Thoughts on the 
Beautiful and the Sublime,” and Juditten, the birthplace of Gott- 
sched, the polemic and didactic champion of German literature. 

On our way home we broke our journey to see the Marienburg, 
the old castle of the Teutonic knights, rising like a mountain out 
of the flat country, and then stayed a few days at Danzig. The old 
city was still encircled by its fortifications, their demolition having 
only just begun. I know of no other town— aside from Rothenburg 
—that presents such a homogeneous and harmonious aspect. In the 
narrow streets, lined with tall gabled houses, with their arcades 
and stoops, one meets the seventeenth century face to face; I 
should not have been greatly astonished if that grim and proud 
commercial magnate, old Schopenhauer, the philosopher’s father, 
had suddenly crossed my path. Stettin, on the other hand, pre- 
sented the picture of a rapidly rising modern city; one could see 
that it was going to leave Danzig and Konigsberg far behind. 

i8g8 

After my book on Kant had come out, in March, I felt ready for 
my usual spring outing; with Laura I spent a week or two explor- 
ing the beautiful country of the Moselle, almost the only one of 
our great German rivers that had so far remained practically 
unknown to me. Starting from Weilburg, we followed the Lahn 
downstream to Ems, not without stopping to visit the cathedral 
of Limburg, towering on its height, which had already arrested 
my steps more than once. Then we made Moselkern on the Elz 
our headquarters for a few days. Eltz Castle is a sight which takes 
one by surprise: coming from Miinster-Maifeld, where Charle- 
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magne used to hold muster of his forces, one suddenly finds one- 
self on the brink of the Elz valley and faces a steep rock rising 
from its depth, with the small castle on its narrow top, all com- 
plete with draw-bridge and battlements. It is still inhabited by 
three different branches of the same old family, each of them oc- 
cupying its allotted space. In the vineyards along the Moselle, 
which we then followed upstream, many hands were busy; bas- 
kets filled with manure were being carried up from the valley by 
hand or on the back, and then their contents were cut up and 
chopped— to prepare the ground for the excellent vintage of 1898. 
At Trier (Treves) the Porta Nigra, the famous gate built by the 
old Romans, impressed us greatly. We had just seen the new 
monument erected to Emperor William I on the “German Cor- 
ner,” at Coblenz, and its pedestal had seemed clumsy and small 
to us— as though vainly striving to hold its own among the sur- 
rounding natural heights. That old gate of the Romans, on the 
other hand, looked big and yet light, even elegant and graceful, 
without detracting from the stern character in keeping with a 
fortress. During our stay at Metz we visited all the battlefields 
of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71, from Gravelotte to St. 
Privat, about which Sergeant Dorschlag had so often talked. In 
Metz itself we were surprised by the many German names over 
the store windows and by hearing people speak German every- 
where; the stupid exodus of the French had made it easy for the 
German element to gain the upper hand. 

I will not leave unmentioned that on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Schleswig-Holstein’s rising against Denmark I de- 
livered the commemorative address before a large gathering of 
Schleswig-Holsteiners at KrolFs assembly rooms, on March 24. It 
was a total loss— if for no other reason, because my voice was quite 
unable to hold the attention of that huge drinking and smoking 
and chattering crowd. But, apart from that, what I had to say 
was not for them. All that the occasion really called for were some 
high-sounding commonplaces, to be received with noisy cheers. 
But that is not in my line: I can address myself only to the in- 
81 Formed by the confluence of the Rhine and the Moselle. 
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tellect; I do not know how to stir up people’s nerves and instincts 
—an art that is indispensable to a public orator. 

I had brought home an essay iErom our excursion to the Moselle 
country. When I put the third volume of O. Willmann’s '‘History 
of Idealism” into my knapsack to have something to read, 1 had 
had no thought that it would prove particularly exciting. But I had 
scarcely begun to turn the pages when I saw what the author 
had set himself to do; his purpose was a systematic vituperation 
of modern philosophy as a product of unbelief and arbitrary 
speculation. I resolved at once not to remain silent, and the out- 
come was an article entitled “The Latest Court of Inquisition on 
Modern Philosophy,” which appeared in the August number of 
the Deutsche Rundschau, I had repeatedly shown that I was free 
from any prejudice against the Middle Ages and the Catholic re- 
ligion; I had always done my best to give a fair historical account. 
But for that very reason it now seemed right and proper for me 
to show that neither was I willing to deliver up our modern age 
to judgment and condemnation from an entirely unhistorical 
point of view, with no guide but schematic dogmatism. Perhaps 
my article helped to sober the judgment of the author and his 
panegyrists. 

In this connection I might mention another article I wrote in 
the following year in reply to a lecture by Baron von Herding 
which I had read on my way to Starnberg, in Bavaria. My article 
was entitled “Catholicism and Scientific Research,” its purpose 
being to reassert and define the claims of scientific research against 
any restrictions in favor of church dogma. Similar considerations 
guided me in composing a short essay on “Fichte in His Struggle 
for Freedom of Thought,” in commemoration of his expulsion 
from Jena a hundred years earlier; it was written in October of 
the same year (1898) and appeared in the April (1899) number of 
the Deutsche Rundschau, My views, which had also found expres- 
sion in my book on Kant and in my essay on “Kant, the Philos- 
opher of Protestantism,” met with considerable opposition and 
led to a controversy with Father von Nostiz-Rieneck, S.J. My ad- 
versaries* last word was invariably to the effect that unrestricted 
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liberty of speech was bound to lead to revolution. This same argu- 
ment had been set forth in a book entitled: “From Atheism to 
Anarchism”; its author, N. Siegfried, gave a highly edifying ac- 
count of the life of a student who had been robbed of his faith 
and his conscience by certain Berlin professors, these being men- 
tioned by name. 

Another public controversy in which I found myself involved 
concerned the Semitic question. In speaking about nationality in 
the third edition of my “Ethics” I had added some remarks about 
the Jews and anti-Semitism, which drew embittered attacks up- 
on me. All I had intended was to make it clear that we had to 
deal here with a very genuine difficulty, a difficulty felt as such 
even by men whose sentiments were anything but anti-Semitic. I 
wanted to point out that the rate at which the Jews were pouring 
into the academic professions foreshadowed a sort of monopoly, 
and that long before this monopoly could become a reality the 
elementary instincts of the indigenous national -ties were bound 
to be roused to such a pitch as to make a catastrophe inevitable. 
There was only one way, I added, to forestall this course of events, 
and that was genuine assimilation, or in other words: the disap- 
pearance of the Jews as such through absorption by the other na- 
tions. That is still my view today; it is the only alternative: either 
absorption by whatever European nation is concerned, or a re- 
turn to their former status as protected residents. This latter is 
the real aim of anti-Semitism, as far as its adherents have any 
clear idea of their aims at all; and Jewish nationalism, as recently 
organized under the name of Zionism, is a movement following 
the same direction, whether its votaries know it or not. These 
objective considerations were denounced by Jewish writers and 
associations as an insufferable assault on the Jewish people. I 
thus enjoyed the distinction of being attacked on two fronts. On 
the one hand, the ultramontane extremists among the Catholics 
recommended me to the serious attention of the government in 
Reichstag speeches and in various publications as being an atheist 
and anarchist; so long as I was tolerated at the University of Ber- 
lin, it was futile, they said, to fight the Social Democrats. On the 
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other hand, Jewish speakers inveighing against me in the “Asso- 
ciation of German Citizens of the Mosaic Faith“ stated it as their 
conviction that, so long as a man such as I was professor of ethics 
at the University of Berlin, there was no hope that anti-Semitism, 
that “disgrace of the century,** could be wiped out. Through good 
report and evil report! I hasten to add, however, that there are 
Jews among my personal friends, and that they have taken no ex- 
ception to what I have said. 

More favorably received was a short article I published in the 
Vossische Zeitung “On the Overburdening of the Upper Teach- 
ers.’* It was the first of a series of such articles in which I espoused 
the cause of the upper teachers, the hardest-worked and at the same 
time the worst-paid and least-respected of all German officials. A 
number of articles which I wrote for W. Rein’s “Encyclopedic 
Handbook of Pedagogics’’ also attracted considerable attention, 
the titles being: “Enlightenment,” “Education.” “Humanism and 
Realism,” “Philosophical Propaedeutics,” and “Examinations.” 
Especially the article entitled Bildung was reprinted many times 
and also translated into other languages. I myself took particular 
pleasure in writing an essay in which I endeavored to bring out a 
trait in the p^nrsonality of Jesus which seems to have been over- 
looked. It was published in the October number of the Christliche 
Welt under the title: “The Element of Irony in the Attitude and 
Utterance of Jesus.” As far as I can see, it has received little at- 
tention. 

On our summer excursion to the Tyrolese Alps we first suffered 
from excessive heat, which made walking and climbing very tiring, 
and then rain set in. So we returned to Starnberg, where the 
Mauderers had settled after his retirement from office, and stayed 
for three weeks. We became very much attached to the beautiful 
surroundings in the foothills of the Bavarian Alps, especially the 
Starnberger Lake with its magnificent scenery. To bathe in it is 
one of the greatest physical delights I know; nor could there be a 

Aufkldrttng, Bildung, Humanismus und Realismus, Philosophische Propddeudik, 
and Priifungen. Philosophische Propddeuiik is the preparatory instruction in philos- 
ophy (mainly logic and psychology) given during the two final years at the gymnasium. 
Bildung means “education” in its more general sense, akin to “cultivation.” 
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greater treat to the eye than to row on it in the evening and watch 
the countless iridescent tints and shades merging into one an- 
other on its surface, with the red-roofed white steeples of the 
village churches standing out against the luminous sky. 

i8s9 

The year 1899 began with a little affaire at our university. Writ- 
ing in his monthly review, the Preussische Jahrbucher, Professor 
Delbriick had subjected the Germanization policy of Herr von 
Roller, the new governor of Schleswig-Holstein, to very severe 
criticism. For this he was to be summoned before a disciplinary 
court for nonjudicial officials, with a view to his dismissal. In an 
article which appeared in the Deutsche Wochenschrift I tried to 
show how grotesquely improper this procedure was, making no 
secret of the fact, however, that I was not prepared to identify 
myself with all the terms my colleague had used, a reservation 
which induced him to heap bitter reproaches on me. Whether my 
article made any impression on his adversaries I cannot say; but, 
however that may be, the case was terminated in a very unlooked- 
for manner. Professor Delbriick was condemned to pay a fine; but 
before he had time to comply he had acquired political merit by 
standing up for the government’s naval policy in public mass meet- 
ings held in Berlin. This merit was regarded as important enough 
not only to counterbalance the fine, which was remitted by way 
of grace, but even to yield a little surplus: he was decorated with 
the Prussian order of the Red Eagle (of the third class). It shows 
how closely merits and misdeeds can dwell together, and how a 
conscientious government hastens to take note of and acknowledge 
either in the appropriate manner. Due reward and punishment 
have probably never followed a deed with greater precision— one 
might call it government in telegraphic style. 

Two further articles of a political nature, entitled “Parties and 
Party Politics” and “Politics and Ethics,” appeared in the March 
number of the Prexissische Jahrbucher and in the April number 
of the Christliche Welt, respectively. In these articles I endeavored 
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to define the nature of political parties and the interrelations be- 
tween the claims of politics and those of ethics. 

In March my beloved old teacher Professor Steinthal died. Death 
was a release to him from a life that had been losing its zest for a 
number of years, as he was no longer able to take pleasure in his 
studies and activities. His mental powers had been impaired by a 
slight stroke, although physically he had recovered and was still 
fairly vigorous. It was very painful to see him, always a busy man, 
still trying to get this or that done and always having to give it up 
in painful resignation, his mind being no longer willing to do 
his bidding. In the preceding year dear old Brodersen had died at 
Langenhorn; I am inclined to think that they were the two teach- 
ers who have exerted the greatest personal influence on me. I dedi- 
cated an ‘‘In Memoriam** to each of them, and a third one to my old 
friend A. Reichensperger, in the form of a review of Pastor’s biog- 
raphy in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung (February, 1900). 

At Easter we made an excursion to the Harz Mountains, and at 
Whitsuntide I spjent a few delightful days with Reuter and Ton- 
nies at Gremsmiihlen, after which I went to Kiel, to deliver a 
lecture at the Evangelical Social Congress on the great historical 
changes in the ideal of education from the Middle Ages to our 
own times, with special regard to present conditions and the de- 
mands of the future. Whereas in the preceding year it had been 
so difficult and distasteful to me to speak at Kroll’s in Berlin, I 
here found it easy and pleasant enough to speak before an au- 
dience that was willing to listen attentively and patiently. It has 
always been so with me: one single disgruntled individual in the 
audience can spoil the mood I need for my pleasure and success 
in giving expression to my thoughts. If I get very nervous I may 
even address myself to the disturber and ask him to leave. 

I made many new friends at Kiel and met many old ones, among 
them, to my great delight. Pastor Thomsen, my old teacher. A 
visit to the Imperial Navy Yard proved of great interest, not only 
because of the technical wonders, but even more so on account of 
the provisions made for the workers, especially their charming 
dwellings, with roses or other flowers in front, and vegetables, 
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berries and fruit trees at the back; the tenants paying M. 405 a 
year on the rental-purchase system. Mr. Franzius, the inspector of 
the Navy Yard, told us he had asked tlie workers whether they 
would rather have beer sold to them at net cost or pay 10 pfennige 
per bottle, as they did everywhere else, adding that in the latter 
case the surplus would be used for the erection of homes. A major- 
ity vote had brought about this happy result. There also was a 
rest house in a beautiful park, with refreshment and reading rooms. 
I have never been so impressed with the efficiency of our modern 
big industry, even in tlie matter of the living conditions of the 
workers. A rationally organized utilization of their income makes 
a standard of living possible which is far above the average enjoyed 
by small artisans, not to speak of day laborers. And these workers 
also have more leisure and liberty than they have ever known be- 
fore.— I cannot leave unmentioned a few unforgettable days which 
we spent with the children and with our old friend Belger at Tan- 
germiinde and Stendal.®^ Belger was beaming with good humor and 
in a very cheerful and chatty mood— of which a field of red poppies 
glowing in the sunshine just outside of Tangermunde seemed a 
fitting symboll It was destined to be our last outing together. 

In the summer vacation we went south. From Regensburg (Ratis- 
bon) we visited the Walhalla and Kehlheim, both of which left us 
rather cold; I think it was because they lack any content in keep- 
ing with the sumptuous exterior: like temples without a holy of 
holies.®* After spending some days roaming about the mountains 
of the Bohemian Forest, with its mighty firs, we proceeded to 
Passau, one of the most beautifully situated of all German cities; 
our eyes never ceased to be enchanted by the view from the high 
northern banks of the Danube across three river courses and the 
long land spit formed by two of them, the Danube and the Inn. 
And a hostelry like “The Blackamoor” one also finds only in such 
old German towns of moderate size. We stayed there for a few 
days and explored the surroundings in all directions. Then after 

*8 See p. 318. 

8* Both the “Walhalla,” near Regensburg, and the “Hall of Liberation,” near 
Kehlheim, were erected by Ludwig I of Bavaria—the former as a German “Hall of 
Fame,” the latter to glorify the victories over Napoleon during 1813-15. 
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a brief rest at Stamberg, we started on a long tour through the 
southern Tyrol, reveling in the view from many a peak. Bidding 
goodbye to this beautiful country, we promised ourselves that it 
should not be our last visit; sunshine, light, and color give it a 
great advantage over the rainy north. 

1900 

In April appeared a volume of collected essays under the title: 
“Schopenhauer, Hamlet, Mephistopheles**— with an appendix: 
“The Element of Irony in the Utterance of Jesus.“ All of them had 
first been published in the Deutsche Rundschau, and I now 
brought them out together, because their ultimate purport is tlie 
same: to show the danger of giving oneself up to pessimistic ideas 
and deadening unbelief. The little volume was printed a second 
time in a doubled edition, but never again after that. I am still con- 
vinced that there is a good deal of worldly wisdom contained in 
these essays and that they deserve more attention than they have 
found. 

In the March number of the Preussische Jahrbucher I published 
a rather extensive review of Harnack’s “History of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences.*’ The respect for the achievements of that in- 
stitution which found expression in my article was by no means 
unqualified and certainly much less absolute than my apprecia- 
tion of the learning, the skill, the clarity, the profundity, and the in- 
geniousness of the author. One opinion which I heard about my 
article suggested that it was a case of sour grapes; but I very much 
doubt that I should have held the Academy in higher esteem if I 
had been a member. I have not been able to discover that member- 
ship in this corporation of scholars has ever increased the scientific 
efficiency or the wisdom of any of its members; nor have the 
achievements of the Academy, as far as I am aware of them, sus- 
tained my faltering belief in the “organization of science and 
learning on the analogy of modern big business.’’ The edition of 
Kant’s works, for example, could have been brought out by a 
competent publishing firm, collaborating with some able young 
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scholar, in half the time and with more sense and consistency, had 
some agency placed M. 20,000 at their disposal. Waste of labor and 
waste of money— that is all I can see in this modern organization 
on a large scale. I am willing to admit that a more favorable judg- 
ment may be justified where projects in the natural sciences or 
editions of inscriptions are concerned. But one danger will always 
remain: once money has been provided, it clamors for utilization; 
and if it cannot be turned to good account it is spent anyway, no 
matter how unprofitably— one need only think of the Monumenta 
Germaniae Paedagogica. And for the individual scholar there will 
always be the danger that the spontaneity and freedom of his pro- 
ductive urge will be lessened: the necessity of producing some- 
thing for the Academy from time to time, something that can lay 
claim to the highest standards of scientific perfection, far from 
stimulating his creative spirit, is much more likely to repress it. 

I absented myself from the bicentenary celebration of the Acad- 
emy: we spent a month in Italy from the middle of March to the 
middle of April. The days we devoted to Verona and Venice were 
completely spoiled by cold and rainy weather and by miserable 
bronchial colds, contracted while visiting the unheated collections 
and churches with the winter chill still in them. And the cities 
themselves, including their inhabitants, which had impressed me 
as gay and colorful when I first saw them in autumn, now seemed 
unspeakably dilapidated, damp, wretched and squalid, with the 
gray sky above the dirt of their narrow streets. Nor was there any 
sign of spring or of flowers in the open country. The wide plain 
looked just as wintry and bleak and wet as the marshes of my 
Frisian homeland at the same season. Northern Italy with its towns 
must be seen in autumn, when the air is warm and the sun casts 
its golden splendor over the drab streets and glorifies even the rags 
and tatters of the beggars. At that time the inhabitants, too, who 
now stood about, their teeth chattering with the cold, can be seen 
cheerfully working or amusing themselves in the open air and en- 
joying life in a harmless way. By way of Bologna, which impressed 
us after Venice like a rich and proud patrician’s daughter in com- 
parison to a decrepit old beggarwoman, we proceeded to Florence, 
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where we stayed more than a week. All the while we continued to 
suffer from the inclement weather and to nurse our colds. From 
an otherwise very obliging landlady in the Via del Presto we had 
rented a room of such enormous dimensions that, if we stood in 
opposite corners, we almost had to shout to make ourselves under- 
stood. The tiny stove, into which half an apronful of wood was 
put at a charge of one lira, was about as effective as it would be 
to burn a match in a room of normal size. Even after putting on 
all the clothing we had with us, we found it almost impossible to 
stay at home; nor did we fare better in the galleries and churches. 
Out of doors it was more endurable, so we spent the greater part 
of our time on excursions to Fiesole, Boboli, San Miniato, the 
Certosa, Oliveto, Arcetri, and the Villa Petroja. But any hopes of 
finding flowers and shrubs in bloom were again doomed to disap- 
pointment; the only flowers we saw were cut flowers offered for sale 
on the bridges over the Arno. It goes without saying that, all hard- 
ships notwithstanding, we studied the Uffizi Gallery and the other 
palaces and churches and convents with German thoroughness. 

Not until we came to Santa Margherita on the Italian Riviera 
on April 4 did we begin to feel that we were in Italy, the land of 
spring. We filled our lungs with the balmy air rising from the sun- 
warmed bays of the sea, while feasting our eyes upon the picture of 
the steeply rising Ligurian coast, bathed in bright sunshine; and 
so it did not take long for our sore respiratory passages to heal. I 
have never beheld grand scenery in such overwhelming abundance; 
we enjoyed the beauties of nature with all our senses, roaming 
through olive and chestnut woods carpeted with violets, prim- 
roses, and anemones or making our way through thickets of white- 
flowering, sweet-scented heather as tall as a man. We climbed to 
many a height, to revel in the entrancing view along the coast and 
of the mountains in the distance, among them Mont’ Allegro, 
Sant’ Ambrogio, where Nietzsche conceived his Zarathustra dreams, 
like inspirations from on high. Adjoining the attractive garden of 
our own Hotel M^tropole there was a park of a Genoese marchese, 
which was open to the public; it had been skillfully landscaped, 
especially along the much-indented coastline; grottoes and caves. 
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natural archways and tumbled-down masses of rock, calling up 
memories of Preller’s pictures of scenes from the Odyssey in strik- 
ing reality. After a week’s stay we departed from this little paradise 
in the hope that we might see it again— a hope that Tvas destined 
to be fulfilled, but not exactly as we had conceived it. 

Genoa and Milan were our next objectives. Genoa la superba 
deserves its name; one should see it from the lighthouse in the 
evening, steeply climbing as it does from the harbor right up to 
the mountains, with snow-capped peaks of the Alps and Apen- 
nines near the margins of the picture. Milan has no such proud 
beauty to offer, but all the more history and art. Its cathedral is 
meant to be admired, not from without, but from within, which 
more or less holds good for all Gothic churches: the view of the 
exterior always gives one the impression of embarrassment, the 
more so, the more the architect has taken pains to conceal it. We 
visited it on Easter Sunday and found the enormous structure filled 
with a festive throng; but there was no crowding. It was an un- 
wonted spectacle to me to see the archbishop appear in the pulpit 
with a retinue of clerics, who remained by his side, forming his 
setting during his sermon— just like adjutants of secular majesties. 
The Catholic Church neglects no opportunity to influence the 
mind by way of the senses, nor is it mistaken in relying especially 
on the eyes: the greatness and importance of a man’s position 
within the institution he represents could hardly be demonstrated 
more effectively than by providing such a setting for his public 
appearances. How tedious and ineffective in comparison is the way 
through the ears and the understanding! That is how the Middle 
Ages always figured it out; the Rector of a university, for example, 
never appeared in public without followers, and even the simple 
Magister made his scholares walk behind him. 

On our way to Milan we had broken our journey at Pavia, where 
we made Italy’s acquaintance in one of her less engaging moods. 
On the point of entering the local train for the Certosa, I was 
hustled by two men, one of whom wedged himself into the train 
right in front of me, while the other pressed against me from be- 
hind. Engaged as I was in putting our bags on the rack, I had paid 
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no further attention to them; but scarcely had we taken our seats 
when I wanted to look at my watch and was horrified to discover 
that it had disappeared, together with the chain. I got out and 
appealed to the capo di statione, who listened to me with complete 
equanimity. Two carabinieri, following his instructions, walked 
up and down along the train just once, looking into the railway 
carriages, and that was all; my watch and chain were gone. They 
had evidently been stolen by those two men who had taken me 
between them as I entered the train: while the one in front, get- 
ting out again, wedged me in and pushed me backward, the one 
behind had pulled the watch from my pocket. No doubt they had 
hurried back to the town, which was crowded with people attend- 
ing a great fair for hiring servants. On our arrival at Milan I called 
at the German consulate to ask for advice concerning my loss, 
amounting to M. 250 or so. Here again the matter was treated with 
much greater equanimity than I had shown in stating my trouble; 
such tilings happened every day, I was told, and the best thing I 
could do was to let the matter rest there. I might publish an ad- 
vertisement and offer a reward; perhaps I could recover the watch 
in that way. I departed uncomforted and decided to take my 
loss without any dealings with the Camorra; but some bitterness 
lingered in my mind for a long time—perhaps not so much on ac- 
count of the loss itself as of the lamentably comic figure I must 
have cut in the hands of those robbers. Besides, I could not help 
blaming myself and feeling that I had perhaps got no more than 
1 deserved. For one thing, I had cursed the watch on that very day 
and threatened to throw it into the river Po because of its nasty 
old trick of stopping for ten minutes, then going on again, which 
had put us to great inconvenience. And then I had exhibited it to 
public view by setting it by the large clock in the railroad station: 
the two scoundrels watching me had no doubt thought that I was 
''asking for it!” 

This little experience made such an impression on me that to 
this day I never get into a crowd or enter a railway station without 
involuntarily buttoning up my coat. It shows how effective such 
lessons are. On the other hand, I can never look at an Italian police- 
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man without seeing again those two faultlessly attired gentlemen, 
pacing up and down at the station of Pavia, with their peace of 
mind so completely undisturbed. It seems to me that the Italian 
people might save the cost of maintaining all these dressed-up 
gentlemen without any loss to public security—or rather: without 
greatly increasing the existing insecurity. And the same might be 
said of the army maintained by the Italian people: it would hardly 
be a great loss to Italy’s military position if the soldiers were told 
to go home and do some useful work. I never ceased to be aston- 
ished to see wherever we went— at Venice, at Florence, at Genoa— 
larger or smaller groups of soldiers, handsomely attired, with white 
collars and cuffs, sauntering along the street. Do these gentlemen 
ever go through any military drill? And what is it like? In Berlin 
soldiers are seen in the street only when marching to the training 
ground in rank and file or in their duck suits when they attend to 
other business. Even in the capital a soldier going for a walk is an 
unknown figure, unless it be on a Sunday afternoon. 

There is another bad symptom: the glorification of robbers as 
popular heroes. Of course one must not forget that for four centu- 
ries the Italian people have not known any other national heroes— 
I mean of the warlike kind— than condottieri and robbers. But it 
remains a reprehensible trait for all that. When we were on the 
Riviera, the papers were full of the feats and ruses of a notorious 
robber, and when he finally escaped the most heartfelt sympathy 
was voiced in the press as well as among the public. 

On our return journey we spent a few heavenly days on the Lago 
Maggiore: everywhere light and color and flowers, and the higher 
mountains still in their shimmering snowcaps. Sitting high above 
the lake under a flowering fruit tree, which shaded us against the 
sun, we read Dante. 

During the week of Whitsuntide, on our upper balcony, among 
the rustling branches of the old pine trees, I wrote my article on 
Ernst Haeckel as a philosopher. Delbriick had asked me to con- 
tribute it to his Preussische Jahrbucher, and I had promised to do 
so, more or less unwillingly. But the moment I began to read I felt 
interested, and soon I was completely absorbed in it. I had always 
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esteemed Haeckel as a highly imaginative, i£ sometimes daring, 
natural scientist. It was of great merit in any case to have attempted 
for once a concrete account of the whole evolutionary develop- 
ment, even if fantastic interpolations were given too much scope; 
at any rate, the task which the Darwinian theory had set for natural 
philosophy could not have been stated more clearly. In “The Rid- 
dles of the Universe,** however, Haeckel pursued a totally dif- 
ferent aim: he proposed to present a comprehensive Weltanschau- 
ung, which was to remove all metaphysical difficulties; and then, 
throwing down the gauntlet to all “professional** philosophers, he 
claimed not only truth but also sincerity as the exclusive hallmark 
of his own philosophy. All philosophers, from Kant on, he averred, 
were dualists and liars— liars, because they knew quite well that 
monism was the true philosophy and only lacked the courage to 
profess it in public because of their “fear of the Lord.** As a 
disciple of Kant I could not let this challenge go unanswered, and 
thus 1 wrote my article under the spur of immediate anger. I never 
expected it to make any impression on Haeckel. It merely caused 
him to give vent to his flaming indignation against “the Berlin 
metaphysician,** not only by invectives of all kinds under his own 
name, but also through a rabble of journalists by which he had 
surrounded himself. This latter circumstance showed more than 
anything else how essentially untruthful, and indeed how low- 
minded, his whole mental attitude really was. I had foreseen it all; 
nevertheless I have never regretted my article, nor do I think that I 
wrote it quite in vain. I rather fancy it helped to fortify men like 
Bolsche and Wille in their interpretation of HaeckeFs philosophy. 

From the middle of August to the middle of September we en- 
joyed another stay at Starnberg, undertaking many a ramble in 
the Bavarian mountains and also visiting the passion play at Ober- 
ammergau, which made a great impression on me; I gave an ac- 
count of it in the Christliche Welt, 

In October I read a paper on parties and party politics at Dres- 
den, having been invited to do so by tlie executive committee of 
the Gehe Foundation. I had a large audience of about eight hun- 
dred persons, who listened to me with patient attention for an 
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hour and a half or more. The lecture, which took place in the 
evening, was followed by an animated gathering, in the course of 
which I made the acquaintance of several members of the Saxon 
State ministry. 

On our way to Dresden we had enjoyed a few beautiful October 
days, revisiting “Saxon Switzerland.** Returning to Berlin, we 
learned that our dear old friend Mrs. Curtius had died. This meant 
that a house whose hospitality we had delighted in for thirty years 
was now closed to us for all time. Professor Curtius had preceded 
her by a few years, dying like a hero-clear and confident in mind, 
even at the moment of death. 

In the late autumn we decided to buy a building plot at Starn- 
berg. The rooms we had been renting had become impossible, and 
since no other suitable quarters seemed available we thought it 
best to buy land and build a home of our own. Our experience at 
Steglitz had been very encouraging, for we had bought at a favora- 
ble time, and our property had appreciated considerably in value. 
I expected the same thing to happen at Starnberg; suburban train 
service from Munich at reduced rates was bound to be established 
ere long, I thought, which would rapidly increase the number of 
residents and therefore also the value of land. So we bought a plot 
on the Mill Hill, a commanding height, near enough to the village 
to make housekeeping easy. It was one of our great delights dur- 
ing the following winter to work out the ground plan and design 
of a small residence to be erected there; Madi took care of the 
more artistic features, while I made myself mainly responsible for 
the arrangement of the interior. The building proceeded so rapidly 
that the house was ready for occupancy by the following July. In 
our financial speculation, however, we had reckoned without the 
Bavarian Railway Administration. For although frequent train 
service at reduced rates was established in that direction it stopped 
short just about one mile outside Starnberg, which is sixteen miles 
from the capital— the joke being that the only suburb in all Bavaria 
was left without suburban train servicel No doubt the financial 
authorities of the government thought that on Sundays people 
would travel to Starnberg anyway, and that the higher rate would 
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then bring in a larger profit; apparently it never dawned on them 
that in the other case many more people would be induced to live 
at Starnberg who would then go by train to Munich every day. 
Another example of their sagacity was the reply of the responsible 
official to my petition for an evening train to Starnberg after eleven 
o’clock, at which hour the last train left Munich. He had the pas- 
sengers of this train counted for some evenings and found that 
quite a number of seats remained unoccupied, so that no one had 
to be left behind, from which he concluded that there was no 
need for a later train I That a more satisfactory train service had 
to precede settlement on a larger scale had evidently never dawned 
on that bright mind either— or shall I say numskull, as my brother- 
in-law called him. So the grocers and pork-butchers of Starnberg 
were happy in the thought that there would be no cheap suburban 
service to Munich which would allow people to make their daily 
purchases there. That sort of provincialism will never die out in 
Germany. But when all is said and done I think we shall not com- 
plain if Starnberg remains a quiet village on a beautiful lake. 

1901 

Hard feelings having been expressed in the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives by Dr. Miqiiel, the Finance Minister, regarding the 
insatiable greed of the upper teachers and by Dr. Bosse, the Min- 
ister of Public Worship and Instruction, regarding the necessity 
of putting a stop to their boundless agitation, I felt prompted to 
publish an article in the Nationalzeitung (March 12, 1901), en- 
titled; “The Complaints of the Upper Teachers,” in which I de- 
fended these complaints as justified. The one thing the higher 
teaching profession could not tolerate, I said, was the refusal “on 
grounds of principle” to put it on a formal equality with the legal 
profession, so as to make the upper teachers rank with the judges, 
since that was tantamount to belittling their professional honor, 
which it was the duty of all professions to uphold. My article 
aroused immense enthusiasm on the part of the teachers and was 
reprinted again and again; but it caused some displeasure in min- 
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isterial circles. Dr. AlthofF called on me and told me the Minister 
was going to give me a piece of his mind at the next meeting; 
putting the upper teachers on an equality with the judges, he 
added, was out of the question: that principle would never be 
adopted. I calmly replied that the teachers would never cease to 
strive for it and would, I felt convinced, attain their purpose 
sooner or later, since the circumstances of the case demanded it. 

In April I addressed a meeting of the Realschulmdnnerverein, 
at Cassel, on the higher schools and universities in the twentieth 
century. I explained the significance of the School Reform of 1901 
and enlarged upon the further steps which it made necessary. On 
the whole, the subsequent development has proceeded along the 
lines I laid down. I did not fail to stress once again the just de- 
mands of the upper teachers, insisting that those demands con- 
stituted an important part of the school reform. 

Similar thoughts found expression in an article which I pub- 
lished in the November number of the Preussische Jahrhucher 
under the title: ‘'The Upper Teachers and Their Position in the 
World of Scholarship.” It met with such approval on the part of 
the ministry that Althoff called on me and asked me to issue a 
reprint, which was then sent out to the faculties of the individual 
schools. My line of argument was that the respect for the teaching 
profession rested mainly on the teachers* achievements in scholar- 
ship and that it could never be otherwise; as officials pure and 
simple, I pointed out, they could never hope to compete in social 
standing with the military and legal professions. From this point 
of view I hailed the government’s decision to provide for the 
regular appropriation of a suitable amount for the purpose of 
encouraging original work on the part of the teachers by granting 
traveling stipends, providing substitutes, and the like. But I again 
insisted that the government could not shirk the duty of giving 
expression to its own estimation of the teaching profession by put- 
ting it on a footing as nearly equal as possible to that of the legal 
profession; and I added the further demand that the teachers must 
be enabled to find time and strength for original work by reduc- 
ing the size of classes and the number of teaching hours. 
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In August we went to Starnberg, burning with impatience to 
see our new summer home; the Mauderers had been living in the 
house since July. Arriving about midnight, we could not resist the 
temptation of a tour of inspection from cellar to attic. The rooms 
impressed me as comfortable, and some of them as even stately; the 
space had been utilized to the best advantage. In the morning we 
hurried out into the garden. The land was not yet under cultiva- 
tion; but we were very pleased with our wide view from the top 
of the Mill Hill: on the extreme right the jagged peaks of the Kar- 
wendel Mountains, where the river Isar has its source; then, hid- 
ing the lake, the Castle Hill, surmounted by the jaunty steeple of 
the old church and the hoary castle (now used for administrative 
purposes), standing out against the sky directly opposite; right 
below the castle, a water mill, driven by the Maisinger Brook, 
which flows through the meadows separating the Castle Hill from 
the Mill Hill; still farther to the left, opened up by the precipitous 
declivity of the moraine formation composing the Castle Hill, an 
unimpeded view along the Mill Valley, a wide expanse of brown 
moorland, watered by the meandering Wiirm (the outlet of the 
Starnberger Lake), and bounded on the horizon by wooded heights. 
For a number of days we busied ourselves laying out the garden, 
marking off pathways and places for arbors, selecting ornamental 
and fruit trees, and arranging the vegetable garden. That accom- 
plished, we started on new excursions through the Tyrol in all 
directions. Once, on our way to Welsberg, we passed a chapel 
specially recommended to unhappy lovers; always human and 
kindhearted, the old church offers advice and help in all human 
needs and provides a special intercessor for every extremity. In the 
churchyard we came upon a gravestone erected to the memory of a 
former landlady of the “Golden Lamb** bearing the inscription: 

Maria Schmid, whose maiden name was Klenk. 

Born August 15, 1800. Died May 24, 1894. 

A godly woman, full of love for human kind. 

Caring more for others than herself. 

She died the death of the just. 

Guarding the good name of her house. 

She did not eat her bread in idleness. 
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I read the inscription with moist eyes: did it not seem to have been 
specially written for her who was standing by my side? We put up 
at the “Golden Lamb** that night and found that the virtues of 
its former landlady were still living. I promised myself to pay an- 
other visit here ere long. So far it has not come to pass; and I doubt 
whether it now can ever be. 

Returning to Starnberg, we found the news waiting for us that 
Rudi had passed the leaving examination. In mathematics he had 
been a complete failure; but his outstanding achievements in 
Greek and German had saved him. For more than six years futile 
attempts had been made to bring him up to requirements in 
mathematics; he could not have solved the simplest problem in 
second-year geometry. How much better it would have been to 
expend all that time and effort on subjects for which he had an 
aptitude! These personal experiences helped to mature a convic- 
tion I had entertained for years and which I now began to defend 
in public, that there ought to be greater freedom of movement in 
the instruction of the upper forms, so as to allow more scope for 
individual gifts and tastes, with a view to leading the student from 
the mechanical accomplishment of set tasks to spontaneous work 
and independence. 

After our return to Berlin I discussed Rudi*s plans for the future 
with him on many a ramble through the lake-studded woodlands 
in our vicinity. I did not quite approve of his intention to study 
classical philology; he hardly seemed cut out for an academic 
career, and I greatly doubted that he would be happy as a teacher. 
I should have liked to have him study medicine, for I felt sure that 
the steadily progressing curriculum would have a beneficial effect 
and that the profession of a medical practitioner would prove con- 
genial to him; from his boyhood he had always shown a kindly and 
helpful disposition. I should have had no objection to his studying 
law, although it was not exactly what I had hoped for. But he 
insisted on studying philology; he assured me that teaching would 
give him full satisfaction and that he was quite willing to work 
for the Upper Teacher*s Certificate in addition to the doctor’s 
degree. He also fell in with my suggestion that he should get 
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through his military year at once; so we decided that he should 
join an artillery regiment stationed at Erlangen, where he would 
of course become a member of my old burschenschaft and find 
many old friends who had called on us at Steglitz. We hoped that 
some difficult traits in his temperamental make-up, which we had 
observed during his boyhood, such as a certain touchiness and 
perhaps occasional stubbornness, toward teachers, for example, 
would be readily overcome by military discipline on the one hand 
and self-discipline in the burschenschaft on the other. 

But alas for our hopes and our plansi 

Those cheerful September days of 1901 were the last really 
happy and carefree days I have known. The following years 
brought us grief and worry of every sort. 

1902 

The new year began with a great personal loss: to my great sorrow 
Professor Scheffer-Boichorst died on January 17. About ten years 
earlier, he had come to Berlin from Strassburg as Weizsacker^s 
successor in the chair of medieval history, and we had gradually 
drawn closer together. I suppose he found that I understood many 
traits in his nature which other colleagues failed to appreciate. 
No doubt my sympathetic attitude toward the Middle Ages and 
Catholicism— he came from a Catholic family of Westphalia— was 
another reason why he found pleasure in our intercourse. Not that 
he could in any sense have been called a Catholic churchman; even 
on his deathbed he firmly refused to receive the visit of a Catholic 
priest and was therefore buried without the ministrations of the 
Church. But neither had he any sympathy with the zealotic Prot- 
estantism with which he found himself confronted on the part of 
other colleagues. A warm friendship had thus gradually grown up 
between us. He often came out to Steglitz, especially to share our 
midday meal on Sundays, and at such times he was always glad to 
meet our old friend Belger; the two old bachelors liked the free 
and easy intercourse of our home. In the beginning of winter his 
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health had begun to fail, and after Christmas all hope was aban- 
doned. He had to go to a sanatorium, where he lay desperately ill 
for some weeks, until death released him. It was touching to see 
the affection of his students; there was nearly always one of them 
present, to be at the patient’s every beck and call. And in truth, 
he had been like a father to them; while making the highest de- 
mands on their work, he had acted toward them like an older per- 
sonal friend and always had an open heart for all their concerns 
and worries and an open purse too, if that was needed. He had a 
very considerable income; but the only treasures he laid up were 
in the hearts of the living. The speakers at his grave were two of 
his colleagues: Tangl and I. And on that occasion I realized 
once again how little we know of one another, even when we are 
associated in our work and are with each other every day: several 
of my colleagues told me they had had no idea that we two were 
such intimate friends. 

In April my book appeared, entitled: “The German Universi- 
ties and University Study.” It was an amplification of the briefer 
account I had furnished for the World’s Fair at Chicago, in 1892, 
so it was published by the same firm (Ascher & Co., of Berlin). The 
reviews were more favorable than those of any of my former books; 
especially the daily papers, to which the publishers had sent copies, 
contained a number of highly appreciative notices. Nevertheless 
the sales remained far behind those of my other books, although 
the price was exceptionally low. The first edition of only 1,500 
copies has not been sold out yet, after four years. Thus I saw again 
how right my friend Hertz had been in saying that reviews are of 
no great account and that personal recommendation by one reader 
to another is the best propaganda. But that was just the trouble: 
professors do not read books about universities, nor do students. 
It may also be that a moralizing little volume published by Theo- 
bald Ziegler on “The German Student at the End of the Nine- 
teenth Century” made it rather hard for my own book, which was 

88 Michael Tangl was a member of the editorial board of the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae. 
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written from a theoretical point of view, was twice as large, and 
cost twice as much. 

About that time I also wrote, at the request of the Minister, a 
treatise, *'The Principle of Equal Standing of the Three Types of 
Schools of Higher Learning,** which was published in a volume of 
collected treatises edited by W. Lexis and entitled “The Reform 
of the Schools of Higher Learning in Prussia.** Its purpose was to 
describe the new organization of the higher schools in somewhat 
greater detail than is possible in formal curricula. 

At Easter we spent a few days in the mountains of northern 
Bohemia, ascending the Schneeberg and other heights. At Whit- 
suntide I was invited to speak at Weimar before a meeting of 
the Goethe Society held in commemoration of the seventieth an- 
niversary of the poet’s death. So we first spent a few days with our 
two daughters at Ruhla, revisiting Eisenach and the Wartburg 
and many other familiar scenes amid the mountains of the Thur- 
ingian Forest. 

My lecture on Goethe came off very well in spite of the hoarse- 
ness I had contracted in the mountains. The subject was “Goethe’s 
Ethical Views,*’ and I characterized them by contrasting them with 
those of Kant and Schopenhauer. The fountainhead of Goethe’s 
ethical views is his faith in nature and in life. Kant’s faith in “laws,’’ 
coupled with his unbelief in nature is totally at variance with 
Goethe’s inmost being. And Schopenhauer’s repudiation of reality 
and life is either morbid or diabolical: Goethe has depicted it in 
Mephistopheles as the root of Satanism. Accordingly, this lecture 
on Goethe forms the positive counterpart, so to speak, of my col- 
lected essays “Schopenhauer, Hamlet, Mephistopheles.’* 

In the early summer we enjoyed some delightful outings in our 
own Brandenburg, especially an excursion to Rheinsberg, where 
Madi had been staying for some days depicting the flowering 
springtime in a series of charming little watercolors; even the in- 
cessant rain could not dampen our merry mood. From August to 
September we spent a restful month at our summer home in Starn- 
berg. The only longer excursion we made that year was to Lake 
Chiem; in exploring its beautiful surroundings we made Mar- 
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quartstein our headquarters. Once we were beniglited alter a very 
fatiguing day, and it was pitch-dark when a farmhand drove us 
back over the Klobenstein Pass to Marquartstein. A few days later 
we retraced that same way on foot in the opposite direction and 
shuddered to see the precipices along which we had driven on this 
narrow track in the darkness of the night, with nothing to rely 
upon but the pathfinding instinct of our horse. From this latter 
excursion— it was on a glorious Sunday in September— I brought 
home a little essay, which I afterward published in the Munchener 
Neueste Nachrichten (September 8) under the title: “Quiet Ca- 
tholicism.” My reflections were written around three chapels we 
had passed on our way— all three of them with an entrancing view 
from a commanding height, preaching in the midst of nature of 
the things that are above nature. This article found great favor 
not only in Catholic but also in Protestant circles. 

Starting for home, we decided to pursue our northward course 
along the Rhine. At Miltenberg we called on our nephew, Gustav 
Mauderer, who, in his capacity as district judge, was busy drawing 
up a new register of landed property. I had a talk with him about 
the unbelievable splitting up of the land into small holdings which 
I had observed in that region, side by side with large princely 
estates. Looking from Miltenberg across the River Main at the 
plowlands on the opposite slope, one has the impression that one 
is beholding a patchwork quilt, composed of thousands of tiny 
scraps, some of them not larger in reality than a fair-sized room. 
He told me that in many cases it was quite impossible to identify 
the owner, because it no longer paid to defray the cost of registra- 
tion. The devastating effects of unreasonable laws of succession 
could not be demonstrated in a more graphic way. We also visited 
the mysterious “Huns’ Columns”— huge red sandstone columns, 
lying on the ground in the midst of a forest on the other side of the 
Main. They were evidently quarried and worked where they now 
are, but by whom and for what purpose is not known. 

At Dusseldorf we visited the Rhenish-Westphalian Exhibition, 
where the marvels of modern industry— cast steel blocks, ship’s 
screws and shafts, machines and guns of unheard-of dimensions— 
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made a deep impression on us. Nothing seems impossible to man 
any more! So, when on our way to Berlin we afterward came 
through the busy Ruhrland, the columns of smoke no longer an- 
noyed us, as they had done a few days before when we saw them 
from our steamer on the Rhine; for they now appeared in a dif- 
ferent light. Those streaming banners floating across the sky now 
heralded a portentous, a fabulous, truth: the victory of modern 
man over the forces of nature; in his hands the elements have be- 
come like wax in the hands of a boy. 

In October I had to undertake another little journey, which 
came unexpectedly. I received an invitation to attend the centenary 
of the birthday of my old teacher, Professor Trendelenburg, which 
was to be celebrated at his birthplace, Eutin. To decline was, of 
course, out of the question. On the evening before the appointed 
date a telegram from Berlin reached me at Eutin, requesting me 
to act during the celebration as the official representative of the 
Minister of Public Worship and Instruction. It was extremely awk- 
ward, for I had brought no dress suit with me. But help appeared; 
the landlord of the Voss House lent me his, and I never looked so 
grand in any other dress coat as I looked in that borrowed one. 
The celebration took a very dignified course. Professor Eucken, 
of Jena, delivered the speech of the day, an excellent characteriza- 
tion of Trendelenburg the man and the scholar, and his place in 
the historical development. The banquet in the afternoon brought 
together all living members of the Trendelenburg family, one son 
and five daughters, in addition to former students and pupils, as 
well as leaders of Eutin society. It moved me deeply to exchange 
reminiscences with the daughters, whom I had not seen again since 
I had frequented their home as a bashful student thirty-three years 
earlier. 

Leaving Eutin, I enjoyed a few beautiful autumn days in the 
company of Tonnies and Professor Stumpf. On the shore of the 
Uglei, a little woodland lake, we happened to meet our friend Al- 
berts, who was painting the beech forest, glowing in the sun in its 
autumnal glory. 
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The years now following were fraught with cares and trials and 
brought sickness and infirmity into our house for the first time. 

At Easter I visited our old friend Adickes, at Munster, where he 
had the Koppes affair on his hands. He had denounced Koppes, 
one of his colleagues, for plagiarism and the latter was subsequently 
dismissed. I was implicated too, to the extent that 1 had to render 
an expert opinion. 

At Whitsuntide we visited my old homeland with Rudi and our 
two daughters. Tdnnies had asked me to stand godfather to his 
third child, the disappearance of several disturbing factors having 
allowed our relations to become more cordial again. Ever since he 
had a family of his own, he had become calmer and more cheerful, 
and the acrimonious and bitter traits of his nature had greatly 
softened; the intercourse with his children had been his saving. 
His external circumstances, too, had taken on a pleasanter aspect. 
A professorship, it is true, had not materialized; he had always felt 
averse to becoming an academic teacher and so had remained a 
privatdozent at Kiel, or rather a privatdozent in partibus, inas- 
much as he lived at Eutin and went to Kiel only once every week 
or fortnight to deliver a lecture. It was a great pity and a great loss 
to himself as well as to the pupils he might have had; for he really 
was a born teacher and felt a great need to have students and 
disciples around him— a need which in his loneliness and aloofness 
from the university he sometimes satisfied in curious ways. But 
that was not to be helped now, and it certainly was a great com- 
pensation that he thus could enjoy what was really most indispensa- 
ble to him: the peace and quiet of his home and study, undisturbed 
by official duties and by the frictions which an official position 
always entails. His excellent wife managed the household with 
great ingenuity so as to eke out his very modest income. Thus the 
few days we had with them were very pleasant; we were staying at 
Gremsmiihlen and went over to Eutin every day. 

8 « In this, as in similar later allusions, Paulsen is thinking first of all of his elder son. 
See p. 335 and footnote. 
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From Gremsmiihlen we proceeded to Langenhorn, where we 
now were the guests o£ my cousin Friedrich. I had not seen my 
native village for years and felt quite a stranger. A large conflagra- 
tion had totally changed the appearance of our old familiar neigh- 
borhood. We visited the graves and the church, where I had dedi- 
cated a stained-glass window to the memory of my parents, a copy 
of Diirer’s St. Paul. Oland, too, was changed completely; it now 
was joined to the mainland and on the opposite side to Langenes 
by causeways built of stone. We went over by boat and then, with- 
out staying, walked across the causeway on the other side to Lange- 
nes.” The little hallig was decked out in its springtime beauty, 
which our friend Alberts has painted so many times. The green 
ground was interspersed with red flowers, making the little is- 
land look like a huge shimmering carpet in a red and green de- 
sign, the elevated ground of the werft rising above it in green and 
white— due to the flowers of white clover, which grows right down 
to the water line of the high tide. Over the earth extended the blue 
sky, with a few little white clouds sailing across; a gentle breeze 
from the sea tempered the heat, and the fragrance of the flowers 
imparted a subtle aroma to the air; the jubilant song of the larks 
on high mingled with the buzzing of a thousand bees, to sound a 
paean in praise of all this beauty. The islands of the blessed, over 
which the spirits of the departed glide on their light-winged soles, 
could not have been more fair. But our boatman was calling; we 
had to embark in time for the high tide to take us to Grode and 
then back to Ockholm. 

During the summer I undertook frequent shorter and longer 
walking tours with Laura through our Brandenburg lands; her 
heart was giving her trouble, and our physician told us that fre- 
quent walks were the best remedy. In September, when we started 
for the south, he again enjoined us to do plenty of walking, with- 
out warning us that he did not mean to include climbing. So we 

8T The world of the halligen as Paulsen describes it in the earlier pages of this 
book is today only a memory. The procedure of joining the islands together with the 
mainland as well as with one another, to which he alludes here, has been continued 
ever since, the $ilting-up of the intervening spaces of shallow water being artihcially 
hastened, so that the coast line is advancing westward into the sea. 
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undertook a number of rather fatiguing tours together with our 
two daughters. Once, arriving late at night at Hinter-Riss in the 
Bavarian Alps, we found dancing in full swing at the inn. After we 
had looked on for a while — they were dancing in their native fashion, 
striking the soles of their shoes with their hands-a lad from a 
neighboring community asked our Crete to dance with him; she 
accepted with good grace and made a good job of it, too. The next 
morning, on our way to the Wurz Hut, we were warned by people 
coming down that the upper valley was completely inundated by 
the torrents of rain that had fallen during the night. We soon found 
that it was only too true and had to take off our shoes and stockings 
to wade through the water, which was shallow in most places, but 
with deeper runlets here and there, and in these the loose rubble 
made matters very uncomfortable for one’s feet. So great was the 
rush and roar of the water that if we walked about twenty paces 
apart, we could hardly understand one another. We had to deviate 
from our straight course many a time before we could reach our 
next goal, the Wurz Hut. There the steep climbing began, for two 
and a half hours without any rest; and when Laura reached the top 
at last after considerable delay, she was so exhausted that she was 
unable to take any food. Not until we had started down again and 
walked for another hour was she able to drink some cream. But 
when we finally reached the Pertisau about eight o’clock in the 
evening, her fatigue and discomfort were completely gone. So we 
did not worry about it, but continued our daily rambles with the 
knapsack on the back, as we had always done. In September we went 
without our daughters to Switzerland, where we again undertook a 
number of rather stiff climbs in very hot weather, for which Laura 
had to muster all her strength. But as she always felt fresh and cheer- 
ful again in the evening we did not give the matter another thought. 

Upon our return to Steglitz there was more excitement. Our 
daughter Lotte had always wanted to go to England, to learn Eng- 
lish and to see something of English life. And now a post had been 
offered to her at a rectory near Northampton; and as she had the 
opportunity to travel with friends, her departure had to be has- 
tened to the utmost. No sooner had she gone than her mother col- 
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lapsed and had to take to her bed; our physician diagnosed severe 
dilatation of the heart. For more than a year after that she suffered 
from states of anxiety and hyperexcitability of her whole system. 
She did not allow herself the needed relaxation, or if she tried to 
find it she did not succeed. 

About the same time we suffered another great grief. Our friend 
Belger had returned to Berlin as a very sick man about the same 
time that we did. For the past two years he had been on sick leave, 
renewed again and again, and now he had come back from Ems, 
desperately ill. His last weeks were a time of cruel suffering. When 
I went to see him the last time at the Elisabeth Hospital, where our 
friend Heller had died just about twenty-three years before, he was 
no longer able to speak; half sitting up in bed, he looked at me 
with unspeakable silent misery in his eyes. I recited some passages 
from one of his favorite hymns by Paul Gerhardt, and he nodded 
liis head, as if to thank me; that was the last sign of life I had from 
him. The following night brought the end of his suffering. We 
laid him to rest at St. Matthew’s Cemetery. A little booklet con- 
taining an “In Memoriam” from my own pen and an essay on an 
excursion to Laurion near Athens, which he had written in the 
happiest days of his youth, was sent out as a last greeting to his 
numerous friends. Many there were who loved him. During the 
past few years he had shunned all social intercourse, except at our 
own home, where he sometimes came to stay for a few days, espe- 
cially-adhering to a habit of many years’ standing— to spend Christ- 
mas with us. But all those who knew his heart of gold, which took 
such delight in giving others pleasure, remained loyally attached 
to him. His death left a great gap in our lives; it had always been a 
red-letter day to me when he came. The jolly, communicative mood 
which came over him among people with whom he felt at home, 
the happy conceits which seemed to crowd in upon his mind from 
all sides, the many memories we had in common— it all made the 
passing hours seem like moments. 

The year 1903 was marked by the discussion about the book 
trade and book prices. In the spring 1 had published an article in 
the Nationalzeitung in which I showed the fatal consequences that 
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threatened as a result of the combined efforts of the large book- 
sellers to help the reteilers by raising the price of books and pro- 
hibiting discounts; the retailers carrying a representative stock 
were being ruined, it was averred, by the establishment of a large 
number of small and incompetent firms. In the course of the sum- 
mer Karl Bucher, Professor of Economics at Leipzig, opened the 
attack on the incipient trust in his book, “The German Book Trade 
and the World of Learning.** At the same time the Academic Pro- 
tective Union was founded, at Leipzig, for the purpose of de- 
fending the interests of authors as well as of the book-buying public 
against the ruthless tactics of die organized booksellers. At the be- 
ginning of the winter semester attempts were made to found similar 
associations at other universities, including Berlin. But it soon be- 
came evident what a hopeless undertaking it was to get Berlin pro- 
fessors under one hat, so to speak, or even to get them together at 
all. By hook and by crook a small meeting was convened on a Sun- 
day afternoon. But it soon appeared that the majority had come to 
hamper progress rather than for the purpose of getting something 
accomplished. After the flow of their obstructionist oratory had 
gone on for a while— Professor Diels, the classical philologist, taking 
the palm as he always did in that respect— a dozen or two of those 
present at last decided to found an association. But when they pro- 
ceded to discuss the details of its organization and its program, even 
those few were soon dispersed in all directions, and thus the associa- 
tion suspended its own existence before it had even begun to func- 
tion. An experience such as this can only Iiave a deterring influence 
on any similar endeavors in the future. 

Nevertheless, the whole movement, especially the association 
founded at Leipzig, has been beneficial in its effects. The book- 
sellers have received a wholesome reminder that they are not alone 
in the world, and their attempts to form combines have, I think, 
been laid to rest. And the publishers, too, have now to reckon with 
a little more cautiousness and shrewdness on the part of the au- 
thors than used to be the case. 

Among my other output during that year I mention above all 
four treatises which I contributed to an extensive symposium on 
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“Tlie Culture of Our Own Times/* edited by Professor Hinne- 
berg and published at Leipzig by the firm of B. G. Teubner. My 
contributions bore the following titles: “Modern Education/* 
“University Instruction in the Humanities/* “Ethics,” and “The 
Future Tasks of Philosophy.** I wrote the two former articles in 
the autumn of 1903 and the two latter in the autumn of 1904. 

Busse*s book entitled “Body and Mind,** in which he attacked 
the theory of psychophysical parallelism, induced me to publish 
a treatise on that subject in the October number of the Zeitschrift 
fur Philosophic und philosophische Kriiik (1903). I am inclined 
to think that it contains a very clear exposition of my personal 
standpoint. I had already dealt with the same problem more briefly 
in the same journal in 1899 and in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung 
of January 3, 1903. 

Two other short articles I had brought home with me from 
Starnberg. One of them appeared in the October number of the 
Deutsche Monatsschrift (1903), under the title “The Ethics of 
Jesus in Its Relation to the Present”; it owed its origin to Herr- 
mann’s lecture on the same subject before the Social Evangelical 
Congress. The other was a review of Bolsche’s “Discovery of Man 
in the Nineteenth Century,** which was published in the Miin- 
chener Neueste Nachrichten. It gave me great pleasure to see and 
to point out how Bolsche (and with him Wille) was turning away 
from Haeckel’s materialism and approaching Fechner’s standpoint: 
a genuine philosophy of nature. 

1904 

The winter of 1903-4 was a distressful time for more reasons than 
one; not only because of Laura’s illness, but even more so on ac- 
count of other disturbing family matters. In the spring Laura was 
compelled to seek recovery in the south, and a prolonged stay at 
our delightful former quarters at Santa Margherita on the Italian 
Riviera had a very beneficial effect, so that the storm which had 
shaken her whole being passed over. 

»« Wilhelm Herrmann (1846-1922), Professor of Theology at Marburg. 
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From April 7 to April 12 I was at Darmstadt, attending the first 
general convention of German upper teachers. It was the con- 
stituent assembly of a confederation of all associations of academi- 
cally trained teachers in Germany, only Bavaria being excepted 
for the time being. I had been invited to deliver the principal ad- 
dress and had accepted with sincere pleasure. To be thus requested 
by the upper teachers of all educational denominations, from the 
classical gymnasium to the modern oberrealschule, to give expres- 
sion to their views and wishes as the principal speaker at their first 
general meeting was indeed a great satisfaction. It showed what a 
change had taken place during the two decades since the appear- 
ance of my “History of Higher Education.” At that time I had 
faced the protagonists of the classical languages as a partisan of 
the “realistic” wing, and they had denounced me as a worker of 
iniquity; but now the entire profession, reunited at last, had 
deputed me as its spokesman. Peace had been restored between 
the hostile brothers by the happy turn of events in 1900, in which 
I had had my share. The subject I had chosen for my speech was 
the position of the schools of higher learning within the whole 
life of the German people, and my disquisitions centered once 
again in my old axiom that the teachers at those schools are them- 
selves scholars and scientists who have an active share in the ad- 
vancement of science and learning, instead of merely making a 
living out of it. I have reason to think that I succeeded in giving 
expression to the convictions cherished by the best and ablest repre- 
sentatives of the profession. But even though opposition remained 
latent on that occasion, later occurrences tended to sliow that it 
was not altogether lacking. At the second general convention, 
which took place at Eisenach two years later, the official speaker 
described the upper teacher’s profession as an art based on scholar- 
ship. This had been intended as a supplement to my own speech, 
and as such it was quite in order. The president of the Thuringian 
Association of Gymnasium Teachers, however, thought fit to make 
capital out of it in opposition to my own views, incidentally giv- 
ing away the secret that the text of my speech had not been sent 
out to their school administrations, because it did not represent 
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the views of the entire profession. Many members of the latter, 
he himself among them, were of the opinion, he added, that al- 
though the upper teacher had once been an independent scholar 
he had now become an instructor and an official. These frank con- 
fessions induced me to address a little apostrophe to the said gentle- 
man in the Nationalzeitung of June 19, 1906, under the title: 
“The Upper Teacher No Longer an Independent Scholar?” It 
did not elicit any response on his part, but brought me many ex- 
pressions of approval from many others, which shows that high- 
minded thinking is not extinct in the profession. 

I came to realize more than once how completely my position in 
the world of schools and teachers had changed: owing to the great 
transformation that had taken place in 1900, I was no longer an 
attacker, but had become a defender, upholder, and interpreter. 
Thus, in the following autumn Dr. Althoff asked me to take part 
in a private conference, to which, in addition to the ministerial 
councilors, he had also invited Professors Harnack and Munch. 
Althoff outlined a program of greater liberty and individualiza- 
tion for the instruction of the upper forms of the gymnasium. He 
based his remarks on my own recent comments on that problem 
in a review of A. Bonus’s “The Cultural Value of German Schools” 
{Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Vol. XXV, No. 48) and also on what 
I had said in my “History of Higher Education.” There was only 
one way. he said, to counteract the disaffection of the older pupils, 
namely, by stimulating their interest in the work of the school, 
and that could only be done by granting them more freedom 
and independence. In the oberprirna, he suggested, only a few im- 
portant subjects, such as German, history, and religious instruc- 
tion, should be obligatory, and all others more or less elective. 
These ideas went far beyond the limits of what was possible. I 
published an article not long afterward in which I endeavored to 
reduce the whole project to the limits of practicability; it appeared 
in the Monatsschrijt fiir hohere Schulen (February, 1905) and was 
entitled: “What Can Be Done to Give the Course of Studies in 
the Upper Forms of the Gymnasium Greater Latitude?” What had 
particularly puzzled me in that conference was the steadfast silence 
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of the ministerial councilors; surely they, of all people, could not 
have regarded such plans as feasible? Did they think the matter 
could be left to die a natural death? Only one of them, Matthias 
by name, seemed to like the idea, and he was the only one who 
afterward took any practical interest in the project; although I 
should state that, speaking before the Chamber of Representatives 
in March, 1905, Minister Studt himself supported the plan in prin- 
ciple and expressly referred his audience to my article; this after- 
ward led to numerous further deliberations. 

The difficulties encountered by the project arose partly out of 
the power of inertia inherent in the old system of prescription and 
partly out of the opposition against increased teaching hours and 
increased costs — perhaps also out of the opposition on the part of 
numerous headmasters and teachers, to whom a prescribed plan 
of instruction seemed preferable to the independence and per- 
sonal responsibility inseparable from the individual initiative 
offered to them. That is why accomplishment has until now lagged 
so far behind those first aspirations. It should be mentioned, 
though, that in some cases the oberprima has been divided into a 
mathematical and a classical section, pupils of the former being 
allowed to fall behind in the humanities, and those of the latter, 
in mathematics, provided that their attainments in the subject of 
their choice are definitely above the general standard of the school. 

I was also induced to take part in the public discussion of the 
pending legislation concerning the maintenance of primary schools, 
with special reference to the question of confessional and non- 
confessional schools {konfessionsschulen and simultanschulen),^^ 
One day in the summer of 1904 old Herr Hobrecht, the leader of 
the National Liberals and former Minister of Finance, called on 
me. He explained how he had come to range himself on the side 
of the compromise advocated by Herr von Zedlitz. The regulation 
of the maintenance of the primary schools was an imperative neces- 
sity, he said, but could be achieved only by the legislative con- 
firmation of their traditional status as confessional schools. If the 


88 The cardinal question at issue being whether Protestant and Catholic children 
were to be taught in separate schools or not. 
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proposed law could not be passed with the help of the National 
Liberals, he went on to say, it would be passed with the help of the 
Catholic Center party, and then it would, of course, be adapted 
to the demands of the latter. If I agreed with him, he added, he 
should be very glad if I would in some way give public expression 
to my opinion, since my voice was perhaps more likely than any 
other to appeal to the younger generation, in whose ranks his party 
was threatened with dissension. I had never been enthusiastic about 
nonconfessional schools as a matter of general principle; on the 
contrary, it had always seemed natural and desirable to me that 
teachers and pupils should share the same religious faith, unless 
Protestants and Catholics were so mixed in any particular region 
that a nonconfessional school was the only way out of the difficulty, 
or unless it was called for by historical tradition or by the general 
demand of the population. So I published an article giving ex- 
pression to these convictions in the Nationalzeitung of June 19 
and found myself in agreement with many colleagues, such as 
Professors Kahl, Pfleiderer, Delbriick, and Harnack. The left-wing 
Liberals could, of course, not forgo this opportunity of taking a 
beating. With a heat that sometimes bordered on raving madness, 
they centered their debates on the demand for nonconfessional 
schools and denounced the preservation or legislative confirma- 
tion of the existing conditions as a disgraceful abandonment of 
the schools to clerical interests. Unfortunately, the teachers, or at 
least the great majority of them, adopted these views of the Berlin 
progressives whom they regarded as their leaders. Instead of pro- 
claiming the liberation of religious instruction from the yoke of 
an outworn orthodoxy and the appointment of trained educators 
to the posts of school inspectors as the essential and imperative 
needs of the time, they made the simultanschule their battle cry— 
a concept which only a few years before most of them had not 
even known by name, and the exact meaning of which even now 
was tolerably clear to only a few. The sheep-like docility of man- 
kind in the mass has never appeared to me in such deterrent form. 
On more than one occasion I was also treated to a taste of dema- 
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gogic denunciation. Professor Natorp, of Marburg, for example, 
who was staging a demonstration by university professors against 
the pending bill, found the unwillingness of most Berlin profes- 
sors to take part in it altogether explicable and natural-for selfish 
reasons, to be sure. And when, after the decision had been made, 
I published an article in the Deutsche Schule (August, 1906), I 
was solemnly and summarily excommunicated by Mr. Tews, one 
of the leaders of the Berlin Teachers’ Association. The German 
teachers, he said, had now found out their friends, the true ones 
as well as the false ones, and they would never forget which were 
which 1 

In their utopian radicalism they had already shown similar 
blindness to the world of reality on an earlier occasion. In 1904 
the Teachers* Convention at Konigsberg had adopted a resolu- 
tion that all teachers without exception ought to be trained at the 
university. On that occasion, too, I had vainly tried to make them 
listen to reason and common sense in an article I published in the 
August number (1904) of the Deutsche Schule; but the only result 
I achieved was that the leaders of the “teachers’ movement’’ de- 
nounced me as a reactionary. 

I cannot deny that these were bitter disappointments to me. I had 
been carrying in my mind an idealized picture of the teaching pro- 
fession, such as had been suggested to me by my old teacher Bro- 
dersen, excellent, well-balanced, and thoroughly healthy-minded 
man that he was. It is to be hoped that teachers of his kind are 
still to be found, not only in my old homeland, but elsewhere as 
well. But those who generally hold forth at teachers’ conventions 
as well as the masses of their colleagues whom they drag after them 
by the leash of cheap phrases, justify the reproach that in the 
absence of genuine education the blinkers of pseudo-education 
prevent them from seeing the world as it is and thus predispose 
them to a radicalism that has no roots in reality. Thus again, at 
the Teachers’ Convention at Munich, in 1905, the Bremen and 
Hamburg teachers demanded the abolition of any religious in- 
struction whatsoever, and although they did not carry their point. 
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they quite evidently were advance troops on the road along which 
those aforesaid leaders were, if not already determined, at least 
by no means unwilling to make their main drive. 

In the autumn we started on a journey to England. I had long 
wished to see the country to which I had always felt drawn in so 
many ways. The decisive impetus was provided by two considera- 
tions. First, our daughter Lotte was still in England, and we had 
promised her to come for a visit and then take her home with us. 
Secondly, one of my younger friends. Dr. Theodor Lorenz, who 
had been living in England for a number of years, had heard of 
a post in the United States and seemed on the point of exchanging 
the Old World for the New. The prospect of meeting them botli 
on the other side of the Channel was a great inducement. After a 
stormy crossing we arrived at Harwich in the early morning of 
August i6. I was thinking of the old Angles and Frisians who, at 
the end of their westward journey had landed on this coast and 
not at all unlikely at this very spot, one and one-half thousand years 
ago. This recollection of my homeland Schleswig-Holstein became 
more and more vivid as the train carried us to London. The vil- 
lages and the fields, the hedgerows and the pastures, the gateways 
and the stiles— all were to be found just like that on the east coast 
of the aforesaid two duchies. Then came the advance guards of 
the capital: endless lines of laborers’ dwellings, plain and uniform, 
with two windows in each of the two stories and a diminutive 
garden, usually cluttered up with freshly washed clothes hung on 
lines. In all directions I.ondon is extending these double rows of 
tiny houses far into the country. No sooner had we entered Liver- 
pool Street Station than we saw Dr. Lorenz coming forward; he 
helped us with the customs examination, which went off without 
a hitch. We did not stop in London, but continued our journey 
to Oxford to join our daughter Lotte, who had been attending 
summer school at St. Hilda’s College. I forgot to mention that on 
the ship I had come upon a colleague of mine. Professor Deussen, 
of Kiel, who was on his way to attend the meeting of the British 
Association at Cambridge, to which I had also been invited, but 
had declined because I was afraid that my fluency in English would 
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not prove equal to the occasion. I ought to have accepted never- 
theless; for as it is, the glimpse of the world of English scholars 
which that meeting would have afforded has remained denied 
tome. 

Lotte had secured comfortable quarters for us in Oxford, at 
51 High Street, the windows of the bedroom in the rear looking 
out on the gardens of St. Magdalen’s. We stayed five days in this 
wonderful old university town, where the Middle Ages and mod- 
ern times seem to blend as perhaps nowhere else. It was a pity that 
the scene was not enlivened by the figures of the students and their 
tutors, walking about in cap and gown, but it was vacation time, 
and for this reason I knocked in vain at the doors of Edward Caird, 
Hastings Rashdall, and several others. Professor Percy Gardner 
was the only one I found at home; he had quite recently sent me 
an interesting book, Oxford at the Crossroads, in which he 
passed severe judgment on the English universities and their 
tendency toward superficiality, due to the ascendancy of the in- 
ferior “athletic type.” 

The old colleges captivated me at first sight: the magnificent 
buildings of hewn stone, darkened by the passage of time; the 
quadrangles around which they are grouped, with the luxuriant 
verdure of their lawns; the beautiful old chapels; the stately dining 
halls; the old trees and the smooth turf in the spacious gardens ex- 
tending behind the buildings; the breath of antiquity pervading 
it all, the tablets and inscriptions, and the pictures adorning the 
walls of the common rooms— it all makes an overwhelming impres- 
sion and makes one feel that this is a land of ancient culture where 
the Middle Ages have never passed out. Those colleges are harbors 
for quiet concentration, where almost all the great minds of the 
nation have passed the years of their first growth and early matur- 
ity. As one enters them, a feeling of awe comes over one, and lifts 
one up to a higher sphere, far beyond all that is vulgar or common- 
place. Think of the life of the German student in comparison! He 
rents a scantily furnished room in some mean house in one of the 
cheaper quarters, amid noise and uncleanliness of every sort. He 
takes his meals at some ordinary restaurant, gulping his food down 
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because someone is already standing behind him, impatiently wait- 
ing for him to vacate his chair. Only too often he has no friends, 
and no personal intercourse at all; unless he strikes up a chance 
acquaintance with some fellow-student or other, his social contacts 
are limited to a few words in the morning and in the evening with 
an entirely uneducated landlady. No, thinking of my own student 
days, I could not banish a feeling of envy, as I looked at these 
colleges. But, as Professor Gardner’s book had just shown me, the 
inner life and growth does not always come up to this alluring out- 
side aspect. Every student has a sitting room or study and a bed- 
room, opening on a staircase in complete isolation, the interior of 
the buildings being thus divided, not horizontally, as on the conti- 
nent, where the rooms are ranged side by side on long corridors, 
but vertically, in accordance with the English preference for an 
independent home of one’s own. What puzzled us, as we looked at 
some of these apartments— only a few, it is true, since most of them 
were locked— was the almost complete absence of anything that 
could have reminded one of the supposed chief purpose of the 
occupant: no books, no bookcases, no writing desks, but instead an 
infinite variety of upholstered pieces of every shape and form, for 
lying down, for reclining, for sitting, and for squatting— a room, in 
short, that might invite one to chat or doze or engage in daydreams, 
but not a room inviting one to work, like that of a German student. 
Which reminds me that a German Rhodes scholar at Oxford told 
me on a later occasion that the isolation of the individual suites 
from one another does not by any means prevent disturbances, but 
that, on the contrary, the housing of so many students in the same 
building often entails serious discomfort. He had finally found 
himself compelled to give up his college quarters and live in town 
in order to escape from the daily and nightly interferences with his 
peace and quiet. 

We also explored the nearer and farther surroundings of Oxford 
with their numerous historical associations, including Blenheim 
Park, that princely gift of the nation to the victor of Blenheim, two 
hundred years ago, and also Warwick Castle and the imposing ruins 
of Kenilworth, both of them steeped in the history of a whole mil- 
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lennium. In the park o£ Warwick Castle I witnessed an extraordi- 
nary sight, which has remained in my memory. A large carpet had 
been spread out on a lawn, and on its four corners sat four men, 
armed with light sticks with which they were beating the carpet in 
a slow rhythmical movement. I must confess that we could not help 
thinking of this comfortable method of carpet-cleaning, like the 
equally comfortable and restful appointments of the students* 
rooms in the Oxford colleges, as symbolic of present-day English 
ways; nor were those the only occasions on which we noticed a 
pronounced inclination to take things easy— a desire to retire from 
business, as it were. If this observation holds good, then it is hardly 
to be wondered at if the English are beginning to find it a little 
difficult to keep pace with the Germans. For there can be no doubt 
that the German nation has at present reached a high-water mark 
of energy and strength of will. It has only just emerged from the 
stage of undesirous frugality and is still far removed from the stage 
of affluent satiety. 

On the one Sunday we spent at Oxford we attended divine 
service at St. Mary’s. I found the long, monotonous chant of the 
psalm-singing congregation curiously hypnotizing and can well 
understand how anyone accustomed to it from his childhood can 
come to regard it as an indispensable part of his Sunday devotions. 
The sermon was delivered by a dignified clergyman in a very elo- 
quent manner, and, as far as I was able to follow, there appeared to 
be substance and force in what he said. What seemed strange to me 
was that he read it verbatim from his notes; it did not really inter- 
fere with our attention, and the practice could perhaps be defended 
as a preventive of careless extemporizing. But if, as one would sup- 
pose, it also has its origin in mere indolence, then it cannot be 
praised. For there can be no doubt that the spoken word is more 
impressive and effective if it is not tied down to a written text, 
which is not saying that the latter should not be in existence. The 
afternoon and evening we spent with Dr. and Mrs. Burch at St. 
Hilda’s, where the young girls diverted themselves as well as the 
rest of us by acting a simple little play. 

From Oxford we went to the Isle of Wight for a two-week stay 
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at Ventnor, at the southernmost point of the island. The neat little 
town is situated between the steep coast and the Down, a ridge 
rising to about 1,000 feet, which runs parallel to the coast in a west- 
erly direction. From its height one enjoys a delightful view: to the 
south across the wide expanse of the Channel, always enlivened by 
ships; and to the north across the hilly landscape of the island and 
the straits separating it from the British mainland, a long stretch 
of which is visible in hazy outline. On the southern slope of the 
Down there are several summer residences in the midst of beautiful 
parks, where a subtropical flora thrives under the tempering in- 
fluence of the warm sea air. Fuchsias stand the winter in the open 
and grow to the size of tall shrubs; covered all over with blossoms, 
they are the pride of every village garden. And yet the heat was 
never oppressive, although we enjoyed cloudless days of sunshine, 
the temperature being always kept down by the gentle breezes 
wafted from the sea, so that one could feel comfortable out of doors 
at any time of day. 

We took up our abode with a pleasant family, consisting of a 
clergyman’s widow and her three daughters. They had seen better 
days, as was witnessed by handsome pieces of old furniture, but had 
lost their fortune through adversities of fate. With good grace, or 
rather with philosophic mind, they had resigned themselves to the 
inevitable and established a small boarding house on an unpreten- 
tious scale. The management was in the hands of the three daugh- 
ters, who also gave English lessons to any visitors desiring it; the 
youngest one had a post in London as a teacher and was at home 
only for the vacation. We were impressed by the respect and vener- 
ation of the three daughters for their aged motlier, a confirmed 
invalid; and they were also most courteous toward one another. 
This set the tone which was involuntarily adopted by the whole 
table, there being about ten persons besides our own party. How 
securely established they were in themselves, in their customs, and 
in their general way of life was shown by the fact that they not only 
adhered to their custom of saying grace at table~it was done by the 
old mother— but also kept up their evening devotions, reading some 
passages from the Bible and kneeling down to pray. Their guests 
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might take part or not, as they pleased; but it scarcely ever hap- 
pened that anyone absented himself. On Sundays the whole day 
was arranged so as to fit in with the hours of divine service, which 
was regularly attended. 

Our day was divided somewhat as follows. According to our 
habit, we got up about seven in the morning and went at once to 
bathe in the sea, either from the bathing beach of Ventnor, which 
we reached by a fifteen-minute walk through the town, or on 
the east coast of the island, near Bonchurch, a village with a little 
church dating from Norman times, but no longer in use. This was 
a twenty-minute walk, skirting pretty gardens, and we found it a 
real delight to bathe from that shore, where the sea was always a 
little rough. In swimming, it is true, one had to look out for the 
boulders and rocks scattered about everywhere and visible only at 
the lowest stage of the tide. At nine o’clock we were back at our 
boarding house, where we found the breakfast table ready for us, 
furnished not only with coffee and bread and butter but in the 
English way also with meat, fish, or delicious grilled bacon. An 
inquiry on our part whether we might have a cup of coffee and a 
slice of bread about seven in the morning had met with a Hat 
refusal: it could not possibly be done! Throughout England break- 
fast is not served until nine o’clock, which would seem to show that 
English people are blessed with sound sleep, for they do not go 
late to bed either. Since no work is ever done after dinner time, 
about seven o’clock, the comfort-loving Englishman enjoys a rest 
of about fifteen hours between the end of one day’s work and the 
beginning of another, which leaves barely nine hours for his work- 
ing day, subject to repeated further interruptions. Yet another leaf 
from the chapter on England’s easy-going ways! As far as we were 
concerned, the arrangement agreed with us to perfection, inasmuch 
as we now always sat down to breakfast with fully developed appe- 
tites, whereas at Oxford we had still shied at the idea of eating meat 
the first thing in the morning. The forenoon was devoted to read- 
ing, often on the shore, or to working. In the afternoon we usually 
went for a long walk, across the Down to friendly little Shanklin, or 
along the coast over the green turf, skirting the white cliffs. The 
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height of the Down was covered with gorse shrubs, whose yellow 
blossoms, intermingled with the red flowers of tall shrub-like 
heather, quite similar to that we had seen on the Riviera, produced 
a charming effect. 

Sometimes we devoted the whole day to a longer excursion, to 
the “Needles,’* for example, those split-off peaks rising from the 
sea at the westernmost point of the island. Looking down from the 
height of the cliffs, we enjoyed a bewitching view: the calm surface 
of the sea on either side, merging into the sky and shimmering in 
transparent bluish-white and greenish opalescence; the shining 
white chalk cliffs along the coast, surrounding bays in graceful 
curves; the green turf with flowering gorse shrubs here and there; 
the heather-grown hills, brightly beckoning from across Alum Bay 
in their delicate reddish hues— an entrancingly beautiful play of 
colors. Another day we joined tlie other guests of our boarding 
house on a mail-coach party through the entire island, visiting 
Osborne, Queen Victoria’s summer residence, now standing vacant, 
and Carisbrooke Castle on our way. At Osborne Castle we admired 
the collection of Indian art treasures of every description which 
the native princes had sent to the “Empress of India” on the oc- 
casion of her diamond jubilee— an overwhelming testimony to the 
wealth and greatness of that country. At Carisbrooke we stopped 
for a longer rest. At a pretty village inn we had tea made and tables 
laid in the garden, and then Laura unpacked the treasures she had 
brought: delicious Yorkshire ham, pork pie, cake and other good 
things; we were a very jolly company at table. After we had re- 
freshed ourselves, we inspected the imposing ruins of Carisbrooke 
Castle, which once accorded Charles I such treacherous hospitality. 
It soon elicited a song from our young people, for we had a trained 
and well-harmonized chorus among us. They often sang on the 
height of the Down in the evening, always to a crowd of attentive 
listeners, for in England one does not hear people singing as a rule. 
That, too, is a heritage from the old ancestral home— as Tacitus has 
it: Frisia (Holsatia) non cantat! It was late at night when we came 
back to Ventnor, and there was another surprise in store for us. 
When our mail-coach started in the morning, a photographer had 
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taken a picture of us all on top of the coach. We had thought no 
more about it, but now in the evening he presented every one of us 
with a copy; Laura received hers the next morning together with a 
poem praising the housewifely virtues she had displayed in that 
garden party at Carisbrooke. 

An excursion to Portsmouth by steamer was not quite so success* 
ful. We soon got tired of the rather dull town and hurried home 
again, after we had inspected old “Victory,” Nelson’s flagship, from 
which he directed the Battle of Trafalgar. It gave us an idea of 
the old wooden ships of the line by means of which England won 
her mastery of the seas. I wonder whether the name Nelson may not 
be identical with the Frisian Nelsen or Nielsen. 

The last ten days of our English journey we spent in London. 
We took furnished rooms in Bloomsbury Street, at one of the typi- 
cal houses of that neighborhood. Our handsomely furnished sitting 
room was in the rear, affording a view of the British Museum; the 
bedroom, facing the street, proved so noisy that we had to exchange 
it for another room upstairs. To anyone coming from the continent 
it must seem strange that married couples are expected to be sat- 
isfied with one bed, not even a full-sized double bed at that. We 
found it the same wherever we went, in private houses as well as in 
hotels, although England is certainly the last country where I 
should have expected to find this custom. Hitherto we had always 
succeeded in getting another bed put up; but in the present instance 
our efforts proved futile. Our meals we took wherever we hap- 
pened to be. We had been wondering whether we should find 
restaurants in London where one could dine at a reasonable price; 
but that fear soon proved groundless: at the price of two or three 
shillings we always fared quite well, except that we should have 
liked a little more change. In addition to the soup, often frightfully 
overspiced, there was usually a choice of two fish and two meat 
dishes, one of these being almost invariably roast beef. We found 
that the latter is by no means served more underdone in England 
than elsewhere, but it is roasted with greater care. The vegetables 
seemed to our German palates insipid to the point of being ined- 
ible— just boiled in water. Nor did the puddings greatly appeal to 
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us. The question of what to drink was harder to solve: the English 
beer was not to our liking, especially as it was never served prop- 
erly cooled, and wine we found rather expensive. However, we dis- 
covered a few restaurants where genuine Munich beer was to be 
had. German waiters were in evidence everywhere, in Oxford, in 
London, in Amsterdam; Germany’s export of that commodity must 
reach a tremendous figure. Does it date from the time when the 
German people played the part of the lackey among the nations 
of Europe? Or may one take a more favorable view by attributing 
the great demand for German labor in this field to the skill and 
linguistic abilities as well as to the reliability and honesty of Ger- 
man applicants? The geographical position probably also has some- 
thing to do with it, as well as the old German longing to see foreign 
lands. 

It obviously would not occur to me to add another description to 
the thousands that have already been published of London and its 
sights. But I should like to offer a few impressions. It goes with- 
out saying that our first goal was Westminster Abbey, that unique 
shrine, the like of which is not to be found elsewhere: no other na- 
tion can point to any such inclusive array of monuments perpetu- 
ating its heroes of history and its great minds. It is a harbor of 
peace, where England honors her great, and as such it has its 
counterpart in the Tower, which startles the visitor into shudder- 
ing recollection of the torrents of blood through which the English 
people had to wade before they became a nation enjoying the 
security of its “acquired character,” as Schopenhauer would have 
expressed it. Among the collections, I was most interested in the 
National Portrait Gallery; the method of displaying the portraits 
and relics of contemporaries side by side, as they themselves had 
lived and fought, takes one right into the midst of the historical 
development of the successive ages. 

In all these respects one cannot help being impressed with the 
totally different history of the German people. We Germans have 
no places like Westminster Abbey or the National Portrait Gallery, 
where the unity of our historical growth could be grasped at a 
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glance, so to speak, because our national life has never been a un- 
ity in that sense. Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa, Prince 
Eugene and Baron von Stein, Luther and Kant-none of them lies 
buried in the German capital, which is but of yesterday; and not 
even a complete collection of their portraits could be assembled 
there. This fact is in itself an indication of that dispersion over a 
vast domain which is so characteristic of our national life. Nor will 
it ever be otherwise in the future: Berlin will never be a German 
l.ondon nor a German Paris. 

A visit to the Houses of Parliament was no less illuminating. One 
glance at the House of Commons reveals the nature and the struc- 
ture of popular representation in England. It is a room designed 
for the deliberations of governing statesmen, not a hall intended 
for an assembly of the people, so to speak, tvith obligatory elo- 
quence. Both its size— the available seats are far less in number 
than the elected members— and its arrangement accentuate tlie 
difference from continental parliaments. There is no speaker’s ros- 
trum; every member ren^ains in his place while speaking. There 
are no rows of chairs and desks arranged in the form of an amphi- 
theater, but merely a number of upholstered benches to the right 
and left of a broad center aisle. Instead of an elaborate presidential 
throne, surrounded by desks for numerous officials, there is merely 
a raised seat for the Speaker. All those other trappings are inven- 
tions of the French, who transformed the British Parliament, where 
leading statesmen discuss matters of state with their adherents and 
adversaries for the purpose of arriving at a valid decision, into a 
huge oratorical theater, where literati and pettifoggers talk “out 
of the window” to the “people.” For that purpose, of course, the 
speaker’s tribune and the theatrical arrangement, together with the 
greater publicity, were indispensable necessities. Nor is that all. 
In Germany we have a separate table for the ministers, either shut 
off from the Chamber by a barrier or projecting into it as an en- 
clave; in England the ministers simply take their seats on the front 
bench of the governing party. And thus one sees at once: the British 
House of Commons represents the governing powers of the nation; 
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the German Chamber of Representatives is an assembly of deputies 
of the governed, whose attitude toward the government is that of 
critics and opponents. 

In the British Museum I was astounded by the amazing number 
of monuments of antiquity which have found their way there— yet 
another visible reminder of the extent and duration of the British 
world empire! But what aroused my particular admiration was the 
skill and painstaking care with which the exhibits have been ar- 
ranged and explained on the labels, so that one is able to profit 
even from a hasty visit. Take tlie series elucidating the development 
of writing and printing. With a feeling of awe I found myself gazing 
at a glossary in cuneiform writing on clay tablets, which, according 
to the explanation, contained translations of obsolete expressions, 
dating from an earlier linguistic phase, into the language that was 
spoken “now,** that is, more than 5,000 years ago! What an abyss of 
bygone time yawning before one’s mental vision! The man who 
wrote those tablets was already himself looking back into a hoary 
past, being confronted by unintelligible terms dating back to it 
and capable of interpretation only by philological erudition. 

Dr. Lorenz also took me to the reading room of the British Mu- 
seum. No one who has had to work a great deal in the reading 
rooms of German libraries will be able to regard it without envy. 
By the skillful arrangement of the vast space, which is illuminated 
by daylight from above, a large number of what one could almost 
call private studies have been provided. The center of the huge 
rotunda under its glass dome is occupied by the numerous volumes 
of the extensive catalogue, and the surrounding space has been 
divided up into sectors, the partitions being formed by high-backed 
desks, placed in double rows, back to back. There is also provision 
for a fair degree of isolation from one’s neighbors on either side, so 
that one can work as comfortably and peacefully as if one were 
in one’s own study, especially as there seems to be no overcrowd- 
ing; but, of course, that was in September. Any book one needs is 
brought by an attendant within a few minutes. 

The first excursion we undertook from London had as its ob- 
jective the little village of Ightham, in Kent, where friend Lorenz 
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had taken up his abode. He met our train at a more distant station 
and conducted us on delightful field and wood paths through hilly 
country to his home. On our way we passed through Knole Park, 
with its stately old castle, whose hospitality had once been enjoyed, 
he told us, by philosophers like Thomas Hobbes and John Locke, 
among other famous men. He inhabited a charming little cottage, 
which he had rented furnished, an elderly lady keeping house for 
him; his garden, which he cultivated himself, furnished fruit and 
vegetables— in short, an idyllic rural retreat, as delightful as one 
could have wished for in one’s dreams. It just happened to be hop- 
picking time; so there was a merry crowd in the hop gardens every- 
where— town dwellers who were thus enjoying a few weeks of rural 
life here in the “garden of England.** 

Other excursions took us to Hampton Court, Richmond, and 
Kew Gardens, and one afternoon we devoted to Windsor and Eton. 
The latter, of course, stood empty, as it was vacation time; but we 
inspected the buildings of the old convent school and enjoyed a 
beautiful evening on the meadows, which serve as playing fields. 
The setting sun was gilding the old castle of the English kings, 
which rises on the opposite side of the Thames; herds of sheep were 
grazing peacefully along the river, and here and there a fisherman 
was casting his line, gazing down upon the slowly flowing water 
with fixed attention— a picture of rural peace, just before the 
Thames makes its final plunge into the mud of its London reaches. 

I also undertook an excursion down the river to Greenwich in 
the company of Mr. George Unwin,*® an intimate friend of Dr. 
Lorenz, who had first met him at my house. A few days earlier we 
had all called on him at his Chelsea home, and he had conducted 
us through Thomas Carlyle’s house, situated close by and accessible 
as a Carlyle Museum. Not without emotion had we lingered in the 
rooms once inhabited by that grim Scotsman: his phrontistery, 
directly under the roof, where, shut off from the earth, he could 
hold discourse with heaven, shining down on him through a large 
skylight; his kitchen, where he loved to sit by the fireside of an 

*0 George Unwin died in 1925 as Professor of Economic History at the University 
of Manchester. 
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evening, talking to a friend; and his bare little garden, enclosed by 
high walls. But to return to that excursion to Greenwich: we had 
intended to take one of the little steamers plying on the river, but 
they had just stopped running for the season; so we took the tram- 
car instead, which carried us through interminable streets of that 
monotonous character so typical of London suburbs. At Green- 
wich we inspected the castle which England has placed at the dis- 
posal of her retired old mariners; on entering it, one is greeted by 
a picture gallery of naval heroes. We also visited the observatory, 
from which England measures time and space; then an omnibus 
carried us through the tunnel under the Thames— it takes ten 
minutes to traverse it— to the terminus of the omnibuses going 
through the London East End. Looking down from the top of one 
of these, one beholds a gloomy picture. A whole world seems to 
have emptied out its poverty here: narrow, dingy, overcrowded 
houses along a dirty street, which sends out still dirtier and nar- 
rower streets on each side— there seems no end to it. In the main 
street, traversed by our bus line, I made the rather unpleasant dis- 
covery of numerous German names on the signboards: Ldwenfeld, 
Silberstein, Warschauer, and the like— dealers in old clothes, spirits, 
or greengroceries. It is most unfortunate for the German people 
that their eastern and western neighbors usually make their first 
personal acquaintance with us through these questionable figures. 
In Warsaw, in St. Petersburg, in London, in New York— it is the 
same everywhere: petty Jewish dealers, speaking German and bear- 
ing German names, are the first and too often the only representa- 
tives of German speech and German ways with whom the masses of 
the population come in contact. That these people, who are not 
Germans and come, not from Germany, but from Poland, Galicia, 
or Rumania, are nevertheless regarded as Germans is in my opinion 
largely responsible for the often deplored fact that the “German** 
people are so little liked by their neighbors. In passing we also cast 
a glance into Toynbee Hall, the university settlement which sheds 
a little light into the impenetrable gloom of the East End. But here 
again, everyone was away; we found only a Cambridge graduate in 
residence. 
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If I were asked to sum up the impressions I received from Lon- 
don, I should say that as a metropolis it has no equal. Its past, from 
Caesar's days down to our own, comprises a whole world of his- 
torical memories, and its magnificent collections extend this record 
all over the earth and carry it back to the very beginnings of his- 
torical tradition. It also encompasses the world of the present, 
bringing its interests and activities to bear on all continents alike 
and grouping them around itself as their center. On a par with 
such far-flung relations is the space which it actually covers: it 
would be a day's journey to traverse it on foot from its western to 
its eastern extremity. And again on a par with such dimensions is 
the traffic of the streets: its volume and intensity are overwhelm- 
ing; but it is managed with astounding calmness, safety, and preci- 
sion. Sitting on top of one of the comfortable horse-drawn omni- 
buses traversing Oxford Street, we were often amazed to see these 
enormous numbers of vehicles getting mixed up in what seemed 
inextricable confusion, only to disentangle themselves again within 
a little while without any noise or shouting. In Berlin, wliere there 
is not one-quarter as much traffic, everyone shouts, the policeman, 
the driver, and the endangered passenger too. In London no one 
shouts: the policeman just raises his hand; the driver silently takes 
note of this signal and acts accordingly; and the passengers feel safe 
in the assurance that no one will be run over. It is a complete 
adaptation of all concerned to the conditions prevailing in the 
streets of the huge city. And with all that, the driver still finds time 
to turn to the stranger sitting next to him and point out objects of 
interest, while the conductor is on the lookout for every signal that 
might be given him by someone wanting to get on or off, after 
which he renders skillful assistance. Most wonderful of all, he does 
not even expect a tip, nor does he give plenty of small change like 
his Berlin colleagues, so as to suggest it; indeed, it has happened 
to me that a tip which I offered was refused— only once, it is true, 
but there can be no doubt that the lower classes in England seem to 
think more of themselves than they do in Germany, or at least in 
Germany's eastern provinces. This is strikingly evident in their 
attitude toward the police. In Germany, far into the middle classes. 
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people have the idea that the policeman’s business is to order them 
about; in England, everyone regards him as a man who is there for 
everyone’s safety and protection. In England, everybody is a citi- 
zen; in Germany, everybody is a subject. At least another century 
will have to go by before we can attain this self-assured attitude 
toward the State. Perhaps we shall never attain it. The relation of 
a German to the State is based principally on the place he holds in 
the army, whereas that of an Englishman is based on the part as- 
signed to him in the political and judiciary organization of the 
State. So long as that holds good in Germany— and I do not see how 
it could be altered, our external political situation being what it 
is— the great majority of Germans will continue to identify the 
State with the person of the supreme war lord on the one hand and 
with that of the noncommissioned officer on the other. And after all 
it cannot be denied* that our military discipline has its good side, 
too; it has been remarkably successful in instilling into our popula- 
tion a taste for good deportment, orderliness, and cleanliness. In 
England I have heard my wife exclaim more than once: “One 
would have to go a long way in Germany to see such slovenliness 
among both sexes of the lower classesi’’ 

On September i6 we bade goodbye to England. Watching the 
Harwich lights as they slowly sank into darkness, I looked back on 
those five weeks with feelings of gratitude— gratitude for the host 
of new impressions which I brought back with me and which threw 
new light on German conditions in more than one respect, and 
gratitude also for the kindness that had been shown to us in many 
ways on the other side of the Channel. We had scarcely had a single 
unpleasant contact with the population; on the contrary, we had 
found people everywhere friendly and ready to please. Personally, 
I have never observed the slightest sign of hatred for Germans or 
Germany. The one unpleasant exception I could record was an 
experience with our landlord in London, who tried to fleece me as 
I was leaving, but desisted when I asked him whether he himself 
would put up with it if he were in my place. In the newspapers, it 
is true, I sometimes encountered less friendly observations on Ger- 
many; but they were always couched in civil language, and they 
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were lost in the profusion of news from all parts of the world. In 
contradistinction to the German papers, the English press on the 
one hand extends its horizon over the whole earth, while, on the 
other, it has a much more local, “homelike” character. Every Ger- 
man paper considers it necessary to furnish its readers daily with an 
“original correspondence” from all European capitals, or at any 
rate from Paris, London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, and Rome. The 
London papers carry reports from all the continents of the world, 
but also from every corner of England, the first place being ac- 
corded to sports, which are followed by court proceedings and oc- 
currences in the social and economic life of the nation. To their 
way of thinking Europe is just one of the five continents, all of 
which have England as their center. England’s insular position and 
resulting isolation from the European continent are brought home 
to one everywhere. I once hurt the feelings of our English ladies at 
Ventnor by comparing England to Russia: both of them, I said, did 
not really belong to Europe, but formed “continents” of their own, 
so to speak. And that is really true: England’s history, English ways 
and sentiments, and also English politics are much more detached 
from Europe than those of any other European country, with the 
only exception of Russia. As to the racial relationship and the re- 
ligious faith which the English share with the Germans, these are 
undoubtedly felt more strongly on our own side of the Channel. 
England has no relatives in Europe, though she possibly has them 
in America. In that respect the attitude of the American people 
affords a striking parallel to the relation between England and 
Germany. I once said to an Englishman: “It is the same with Ger- 
many and England as with a mother and her son in distant lands; 
she thinks more faithfully of him than he does of his homeland.” To 
which he replied: “And exactly the same is true of England and 
America.” 

After a calm and comfortable crossing we arrived at the Hook 
of Holland in the early morning, but preferred to stay on board 
until we reached Rotterdam. Our intention to get a little more 
sleep in this way was frustrated by the noise of discharging the 
cargo. But we were rewarded by a very enjoyable passage along the 
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broad waterway, with the Dutch lowlands on both sides; I was 
vividly reminded of the lower Elbe. On stepping ashore at Rotter- 
dam we immediately had the feeling that we were back on familiar 
soil: German sounds meeting our ears; German names on the sign- 
boards; answers in German to German questions. We devoted only 
a few hours to Rotterdam and then continued our journey to 
Amsterdam. The countryside through which our train carried us 
reminded me very strongly of my North Frisian homeland: the 
same grassy marshes; the same fenlands with ditches; the same cattle 
and sheep; the same many-gabled towns. As we were getting out of 
the train at Amsterdam, we met an acquaintance, Dr. Bauer, the 
headmaster of the Niesky school,*^ who was just returning to Ger- 
many. I asked him where he had been staying, and he replied: “At 
the German Seamen’s Hostel; I can recommend it, provided you 
care more about quiet and cleanliness than about grand surround- 
ings.” So we went there and found things as he had said and en- 
tirely to our liking. It was an old house in a peaceful, tree-shaded 
street traversed by a canal, and we had two comfortably furnished 
and very quiet rooms, looking out on a neat courtyard, as one sees 
it in so many pictures of Dutch interiors. After the crowds and the 
noise of London we felt as if we were bedded in Abraham’s bosom. 
And the friendly warden, a German preacher, and his young wife 
gave us an added sense of security. 

We spent five days at Amsterdam— brilliant autumn days, 
warmed by a sun that was no longer oppressive, and clear nights, 
with the moonlight glimmering on the canals and casting sharply 
outlined shadows of the gabled houses on the pavement. We used 
the time at our disposal chiefly for getting a first-hand impression 
of the country and the people, as far as that was possible in a few 
days. The great art collections had to take second place; we only 
visited the Rijksmuseum, at Amsterdam, and the Mauritzhuis, at 
the Hague, once or twice, but had to leave their rich treasures of 
beauty unexhausted. Amsterdam itself gives one the impression of 
bygone greatness. It is a quiet old city; there are only a few streets 
that are livelier and more modern in character. Especially Amster- 
The boarding school formerly attended by Paulsen’s elder son. See p. 335. 
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dam’s old seaport disappointed my expectations. Ever since I had 
read those memoirs of my great-grandfather, Paul Frercksen, who 
had so often sailed his ship to Amsterdam, I had had a picture in 
my mind of ships from every quarter of the globe continually com- 
ing and going. Instead of that I saw a few small sailing ships and 
steamers, and in the navy yard a few obsolete old men-of-war. Am- 
sterdam’s shipping cannot bear comparison with that of Rotterdam, 
not to speak of Hamburg. Apparently it is Germany’s rising pros- 
perity that is hampering Holland: the channels of commerce lead 
via Hamburg, Bremen, and Emden or on the western route down 
the Rhine to Rotterdam or Antwerp. Amsterdam, deprived of its 
hinterland, is thus eliminated, and as an emporium it is crushed by 
London. Nor do its citizens, or at least what one sees of them in the 
streets, give the impression of comfortable prosperity. What had 
never happened to us in London occurred here on several oc- 
casions: men in apparently reduced circumstances accosted us to 
offer their services as guides, as they had done in Venice. I was told 
that many laborers now cross the German frontier to earn some 
money as seasonal workers. This marks an enormous change, as 
compared with the eighteenth or even with the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

On the following day we made an excursion to the island of 
Marken in the Zuyder Zee. The little steamer, with only a few pas- 
sengers on board, carried us over the same waterway along which 
Paul Frercksen used to sail his ship, past Pampus, which I had found 
mentioned so frequently in Paul Frercksen’s memoirs; in his day 
ships bound for Amsterdam still ivent by way of the Zuyder Zee, 
whereas now a canal leads directly to the sea. On the shore of the 
little island we were greeted by a crowd of golden-haired children; 
they were evidently accustomed to being admired, painted, and 
petted. Boys and girls were dressed alike, the boys being distin- 
guished as such only by a star on their caps. The captain conducted 
us through some of the smaller cottages; confined within the nar- 
rowest space, they were spotlessly clean and decked out with old 
curiosities of every description, especially painted plates and cups 
which reminded me vividly of those in the kitchen of my aunts. 
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being evidently of the same provenience. We returned to Amster- 
dam through one of the numerous canals which intersect the 
lowlands in all directions. It was a very attractive picture: green 
marshes on both sides and cattle lying near the edge of the canal 
and lazily chewing their cud— an uninterrupted series of pictures 
“of the Dutch school.** At one village we had to go ashore and ad- 
mire a farmhouse, where “the kine lived in the parlor,*’ or to put 
the matter straight: where during summer time the stables were 
made up as living rooms. Entering the harbor of Amsterdam, we 
enjoyed a glorious scene: the sun, veiled in luminous clouds, going 
down behind the countless towers and gables of the old city. 

In the evening we visited the Jewish quarter; it was on a Satur- 
day, when the strict sabbath had just come to an end and the masses 
of the Jewish inhabitants sought recreation in the streets and ad- 
joining squares after the hardships of their religious observances. 
Especially the younger generation showed that unmistakable buoy- 
ancy of spirits which usually follows upon long restraint. They not 
only stared at us with great curiosity as strangers and intruders, but 
also shouted all sorts of sneering remarks; as we did not understand 
them, they did us no harm, although the grinning hatred in their 
faces spoke a plain language. I should not have thought it possible 
that one could still witness such scenes in western Europe; I was 
reminded of the Roman ghetto, through which I had walked on a 
late afternoon some thirty years ago at a constantly accelerated pace. 
Experiences such as these tend to make one doubt the possibility of 
assimilation. 

On Sunday we took the train to Haarlem to attend divine service 
at the Groote Kerk. The huge bare edifice slowly filled with wor- 
shipers, the men observing a very irreverent attitude according 
to our ideas: they stood or walked about in groups with their hats 
on. At last the organ began to play, and they took their seats. To 
my disappointment I understood practically nothing of the sermon. 
Over extensive promenades we then walked to Zandvoort, the ad- 
joining seaside resort, where the wealthy Amsterdamers have built 
their summer homes in the shelter of the dunes. Bearing names 
such as *‘Wel Tevreden,** “Hartelust,** and the like, they breathe a 
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spirit of restful contentment, as if to say: our ship has come home, 
and we are enjoying the harvest of earlier days. The bathing beach 
is very fine, but it was already completely deserted and the casino 
locked. The dunes are not very high but extend about three miles 
in width; walking about them, one seems to recognize the original 
of many a painting by Cuyp, just as the Haarlem meadows seemed 
quite familiar to us after seeing Ruysdael's landscapes. 

The next day we spent the forenoon at tlie Rijksmuseum and 
then devoted the afternoon to an excursion to Zaandam and Zaan- 
dijk. The neat little houses on both sides of the River Zaan greatly 
took our fancy, and the abundance of windmills— we counted 
twenty or even thirty in some places— seemed to lend the scene a 
touch of airy fantasy. It goes without saying that we also inspected 
the little house where Peter the Great lived when he came to Hol- 
land to bring the art of shipbuilding back to his Russians. 

We ended our journey with an excursion to the Hague, the seat 
of the government, and it so happened that the States General, the 
Dutch parliament, were to be opened on that day. We had not 
known anything about it until our attention was attracted by the 
crowds at all railroad stations. Entering the town, we found the 
streets filled with a festive throng: the Dutch people came to hail 
their young queen— or were they only bent on pleasure? A stranger 
in Berlin would hardly notice anything in the streets to make him 
aware of the opening of the Reichstag; but here at the Hague the 
crowds in the streets and squares remained so dense until nightfall 
that carriages had great difficulty in getting through. So we joined 
the crowd and waited patiently for things to happen; but in the 
end all we saw of the whole procession were the plumes on the hat 
of Her Majesty’s coachman. The people's shouts of joy, which are 
in order on such occasions, remained within very moderate limits: 
perhaps the Dutch are too phlegmatic to make so great an effort! 
After the spectacle was over, we were at last permitted to view the 
treasures of the Mauritzhuis, which had remained closed until then. 
In the afternoon we went to Scheveningen. The beach and dunes are 
even finer than those at Zandvoort; a longer stay here must be very 
enjoyable: I imagine that this combination of seaside resort and 
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great city with so many art treasures and such beautiful surround- 
ings could not be found anywhere else in the world. 

On September 21 we were back at Steglitz, saturated with im- 
pressions of travel as we had never been before. Reuter and his 
niece had been staying at our house with Rudi and Crete during 
the whole vacation. He had been working with Rudi, who went to 
Kiel that autumn. I had introduced him to Professor Wendland, 
who was to give him a thorough initiation into the study of classi- 
cal philology. Crete went to Weimar to attend the Art School and 
study portrait painting, for which she had shown considerable 
talent. In her stead we took a young lady from French Switzerland 
into our house, who soon endeared herself to us by her quiet and 
amiable ways. Unfortunately the winter did not pass for Laura 
without the attack of influenza which had almost become the rule 
for her. Afterward I also took the infection, but paid little attention 
to it; and this neglect on my part may have been to blame for the 
bad aftereffects which made themselves felt later on. 

One of the first things that met my eyes on our return to Berlin 
was a novel, exhibited and glaringly advertised in the windows of 
all bookstores, which depicted a war between Cermany and Eng- 
land in all its details, the final scene showing the Cerman Emperor 
entering London on horseback at the head of Cerman, French, and 
Russian battalions. This idiotic nonsense made my patience snap, 
and I wrote an article, “England and Cermany,” which appeared 
simultaneously in the November numbers of the Deutsche Rund- 
schau and the Contemporary Review (in Mr. Unwin’s translation). 
It may have done some good; at any rate I received quite a number 
of letters from England expressing the writers’ assent. In Cermany 
the change of heart seems to have taken place a little later: it was 
not until the winter of 1905-6 that a movement was started against 
the abominable anti-English press campaign that was going on. 
Availing myself of the opportunity to address a meeting convened 
by the Berlin merchants in the great hall of the Stock Exchange, 
I branded the instigation of the two nations against each other as 
a suicidal undertaking. The following summer saw the visits of 
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friendship paid to England by the mayors of German cities and 
by the German journalists. 


^905 

About the beginning of the year heated debates took place in the 
faculty concerning an “exchange of professors” with America, 
which had been planned for some time and was now being pushed 
by the Emperor himself. Kuno Francke had started the movement 
when he came to Europe in the summer of 1904 in the interests 
of the German Museum he had founded at Harvard. He had been 
received by the Emperor, who had donated to the museum a mag- 
nificent collection of casts illustrating German history and art 
from the earliest times down to the present. On that occasion some- 
one had suggested the idea to the Emperor by remarking that the 
donation ought to be supplemented by an exchange of leading 
university men. Kuno Francke had entertained similar ideas for a 
long time past. Four or five years earlier he had induced President 
Eliot, of Harvard, to invite me to deliver a course of lectures at 
Harvard, and the invitation had been seconded by other univer- 
sities, including Yale and Cornell, with the suggestion that I might 
repeat the course at their own institutions. I had declined, partly 
on account of my lack of facility in the English language and 
partly because I could not help feeling that to push oneself for- 
ward in this way smacked of arrogance or was at least liable to be 
so interpreted. Adapting the words of Faust to my situation: 

Bilde mir nicht ein, was Rechtes zu wisscn, 

Bilde mir nicht ein, ich konnte was lehren. 

Die AMERIKANER zu bessern und zu bekehreni 

^2 Following Miss Raphael's version, this paraphrase of a passage from Goethe's 
Faust would read: 

“I don’t think much of what I know, 

I don't imagine I could show 

The AMERICANS how to mend their ways 

Or lead them on to better days.” 

Kuno Francke relates the following incident in connection with the visit he paid 
Paulsen in 1897: “It was just like him when, in answer to ray repeated entreaties to 
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I had written to President Eliot in that sense. Now the idea was 
revived under official auspices. In July or August deliberations 
took place in the ministry, in which I was requested to take part, 
together with the rector of the university and Professor Giercke 
as a member of the senate. The matter ought to be seen through, 
we were told, and it was suggested that the rector of the University 
of Berlin should make the necessary arrangements with President 
Eliot of Harvard. At the same time Dr. AlthofE urged me to go to 
America as the first exchange professor. But my own attitude re- 
mained unchanged. 1 again refused, and all the more definitively 
as a political flavor had now been imparted to the affair. It had 
become a case of a professor being sent upon an official mission, as 
it were. Needless to say, that would have entailed no end of for- 
mal calls and receptions and presentations and dinners— obliga- 
tions, in short, that would have amply sufficed in themselves to 
deter me from the journeyl Nor could I help feeling that the 
ardent way in which friendship was now being cultivated with 
America— Prince Henry’s visit had just taken place, and presents 
had been sent over— was likely to produce an impression of design 
and thus leave a sediment of ill-humor.** In the course of the win- 
ter semester the whole question was brought before the senate of 
the university and submitted by the latter in turn to the four 
faculties. In the philosophical fficulty the idea met with a very 
hostile reception: some arrogant hotspurs deprecated the sugges- 
tion of thus placing the American universities on a par with the 
German universities as being in the nature of an affront to the 
dignity of the latter. A committee was appointed, which entered 
into interminable debates, and in the end it was resolved to leave 

let himself be persuaded to come to America for once and give a course of lectures 
at our universities, he replied: ‘No, that is not for me; I’m not a bigwig!’ 1 was all 
the more deeply moved when, on one of those evenings, over a glass of wine, he sug- 
gested that we drink the pledge of brotherhood: I did not find it easy to get the 
word ‘thou’ over my lips in speaking to such a great man.” Kuno Francke, Deutsche 
Arbeit in Amerika, 1930, p. 31. 

«8lf Paulsen could but have known how completely President Eliot shared his 
sentiments regarding Prince Henry’s visit! For a very interesting and diverting account 
see Henry James, Charles W, Eliot, 1930, II, 137-42. 
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the matter to the decision of the ministry, the members wishing 
to keep their own hands cleani 1 have defined my own attitude in 
more detail in an article which appeared in the Nationalzeitung 
on February 14, 1905. Meanwhile things took their course on the 
basis thus provided, and in the following winter semester Profes- 
sor F. G. Peabody, of Harvard, with whom very cordial relations 
were established, gave us an excellent account of the American 
character at its best. 

There was another pending question concerning which I was in- 
duced to express myself in public. I refer to the grotesque agita- 
tion against the Catholic student associations. I had already been 
invited in the preceding autumn by the students of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Charlottenburg to assist them in their strug- 
gle for “academic liberty.** I had scouted the idea on the ground 
that, to my way of thinking, academic liberty must of necessity 
include the liberty of Catholic students to form associations based 
on the religious and political convictions they held in common. 
The unscrupulous and preposterous agitation set afoot by the 
organs of the “progressive** press deprived the students more and 
more of all logic and sound reason, and this “fight for liberty,’* 
whose purpose was to suppress liberty, continued all through 1905. 
Monstrous and incredible as the whole agitation was, at least it 
made one thing clear: that to the masses liberty always and for- 
ever means one thing only, namely, the right and the power to 
crush the opponent. From this point of view 1 wrote two articles 
against the masses, one for the Nationalzeitung and the other for 
the Munchener N eueste Nachrichten. The first appeared on March 
10, 1905; the other was never published— it was editorially with- 
drawn after the type had been set up. In this connection I might 
also mention a review of S. Meckel’s “The Catholic Faculties and 
Religious Liberty,*’ which appeared in the Nationalzeitung of 
May 10 and in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung of May 15. 

A review I published in one of the April numbers of the Deut- 
sche Literaturzeitung of A. Heubaum’s “History of German Edu- 
cation** led to my being asked by the publishing firm of B. G. 
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Teubner to write a little bopk under the same title for their series 
A us Natur und Geisteswelt, I agreed and started work on it before 
the summer was over. 

About the same time I was asked by the editor of the Deutsche 
Biicherei, Dr. A. Reimann, to authorize the publication of a small 
volume of collected essays. I did not take to the idea at first, but 
since he persisted, I looked into the matter further, and as I went 
over my published articles the proposal appealed to me more and 
more; so in the end he carried off, not only one volume, but two 
small volumes, entitled “On Ethics and Politics.*' The series he 
edited really served the purpose I always had at heart: to provide 
good reading matter for the widest circles at low prices. The two 
booklets, comprising about 250 pages, were published at 50 pfen- 
nige, or M. 1 for bound copies. They have been a source of great 
pleasure to me. 

In the Easter vacation, yearning for an escape from a present 
that was saddening for more reasons than one, I took up the manu- 
script memoirs of my great-grandfather, Paul Frercksen. Together 
with the logbook he had kept as captain, they were contained in an 
old iron-bound wooden chest which had come into my possession 
after Uncle Ipke’s death. I had occasionally glanced through them; 
but now that I took them up in good earnest and started to de- 
cipher them properly, I found them so interesting that I decided 
to copy them and get them printed. The writing was so effaced 
in many places that it was difficult to make out; but I succeeded 
at last, and the memoirs were published in the October number 
of the Zeitschrift fur Schleswig-Holsteinische Geschichte. 

My occupation with these things served to mature a project I 
had entertained for some time: to pay a visit to the North and see 
the places where my forebear had so often been. This induced 
Laura to pay her usual visit to Starnberg, which had been omitted 
in the previous autumn, in the spring. When I followed her at 
Whitsuntide she met me on the way, and we visited Landshut and 
Freising together, two attractive old towns— the former with the 
stately castle of Trausnitz high above the Isar valley; the latter 
with a whole colony of clerics on its height. While at Starnberg, 
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we devoted two days to an ascent of the Schachen, near Parten- 
kirchen; being favored by perfect weather, we enjoyed a magnifi- 
cent view of the Wettersteingebirge in the early morning and con- 
sidered ourselves amply repaid for a sleepless night. Besides, we 
afterward made up for the lost sleep on the meadows of Graseck, 
where we lay down in the midst of a paradise of gorgeous flowers. 
It made me very happy to see that Laura was able once more to 
undertake such a climb without ill effects; it was, after all, an ele- 
vation of nearly 6,000 feet. 

To our great delight we had Dr. Kuno Francke with us for some 
days in July. He had preserved his youthful vivacity and freshness 
and even his childlike simplicity quite unimpaired, although he 
had celebrated his fiftieth birthday that year. 

On August 7 we started on our journey to the North, with 
Copenhagen as its first stage. The next morning a steamer took us 
through the Sound to Helsingborg, in Sweden. After a brief stay 
there we spent two days at Molle, a small seaside resort near the 
Kullen promontory, where my great-grandfather, Paul Frcrckscn, 
lost his ship in the autumnal gales of a century and a half ago. He 
had to spend the whole winter at the tiny village that Molle then 
was, to save what he could of the ship and its cargo. Now the sea 
lay quiet at our feet, and the rays of the setting sun played on the 
grayish-red granite and the red-shimmering heather growing on 
the heights and here and there on the slopes. Then we continued 
our journey by rail through southern Sweden, whose red-painted 
farmhouses made an impression of well-to-do comfort. The Trol- 
hattan Falls, which we visited on our way, rather disappointed our 
expectations, being rapids rather than really steep falls. We arrived 
at Christiania just in time for Norges store Dag, the thirteenth of 
August, on which the people of Norway voted for their independ- 
ence from Sweden. It really was a soul-stirring experience to hear 
the melody of Luther’s great hymn, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God,” followed by the Ambrosian chant, rising up to our windows 

** The greater part of this account of the Norwegian journey has been taken from 
an article which appeared in the Vossische Zeitung (Sunday supplement, September 
JO, 1905), and to which Paulsen refers in his posthumous manuscript. 
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from the Eidsvoldsplass, ibcing.the Storthing. I took a walk through 
the town and found the market place filled with a dense crowd, 
numbering thousands, all of them decked out with the Norwegian 
colors in every shape and form. But there was no jostling, no noise, 
hardly even loud speaking, while familiar hymns sounded from 
the height of Vor Preiser’s towering steeple. I entered the church, 
but it was overcrowded long before the beginning of the service, 
all passages being choked with a dense throng, so that I had to 
give up the idea of staying. I read the sermon afterward; it was a 
heart'Searching address to the Norwegian people about their new 
tasks. Surely, a nation which conducts its “revolution” in this 
manner may look hopefully to the future. Perhaps no nation has 
ever begun a new epoch of its historical life with such unanimity 
and such soberness and clarity of purpose. For there can be no 
doubt that it is a new epoch of the highest significance which the 
summer of 1905 has ushered in for the Norwegian people. Having 
leaned through centuries on stronger political powers, first on 
Denmark and then on Sweden, Norway has now joined the Euro- 
pean family of nations as an independent member, no longer en- 
cumbered by political aims that are more or less foreign to her, 
but burdened instead with a new task, the seriousness of which 
cannot be gauged yet, the task of guarding her independence and 
dignity from now on with her own hand. But it may be taken for 
granted that in the long run the dissolution of her union with 
Sweden will not mean indifference, not to speak of hostility, of 
the two nations toward each other. Perhaps, as is so often the case, 
the removal of an irksome external bond will facilitate a union 
between them that is all the more sincere because it is founded on 
their common vital interests. 

However, it is not Norwegian politics I want to talk about here, 
but the country and the people. We bade goodbye to Christiania 
after spending an unforgettable evening on the Frognersaeter, ris- 
ing to about 1,300 feet above the town, with a magnificent view 
of the latter and the fjord. Our next stop was at Hamar, on Lake 
Miosen, whose name I had first heard fifty years ago at the Langen- 
horn school as that of the largest lake in Norway. The shores sur- 
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rounding its beautiful bluish-green waters rather remind one of 
the Lake of Zurich; they rise to a somewhat greater height, but 
they are flattened in a similar way and well cultivated. Of course 
they bear the imprint of the North: one must not look for towns 
and villages in crowded abundance as in the South, but rather for 
isolated farmsteads, which only here and there lie somewhat closer 
together. Half an hour’s walk takes one to the ruins of Hamar 
cathedral, built in the twelfth century, one of the few remains of 
historical edifices in this country. Four mighty arched vaults, borne 
by round pillars, together with the foundations still visible every- 
where bear witness to the bygone glory of this central church of 
the North. Standing on the top of a hill jutting out into the lake, 
it must have been visible for miles around as the proud symbol of 
the dominion of the new faith; even its ruins still make a power- 
ful impression in the light of the setting sun. The next day we 
went by train to Otta, where the national skyds took charge of our 
further transportation. In two and one-half days a brisk team of 
two cream-white little horses took us through the Gudbrands val- 
ley to the western sea. The weather was fine and our spirits even 
better, so that the twenty-four hours we had to travel on the stolk- 
jaerre—di small two-wheeled carriage, not unlike a hansom, with a 
seat for two persons, at whose back the driver holds the reins— did 
not seem too long. The landscape, it is true, is not particularly 
grand. The elevation of the valley bottom ranges from about 1,000 
to about 2,000 feet, and, unless one keeps an eye on the direction 
in which the rivers flow, one hardly becomes aware that one is pass- 
ing over the watershed between the fjord of Christiania, to which 
the Lougen flows in its long-drawn-out course, and the Atlantic, 
into which the Rauma falls after a short and rapid run. The sur- 
rounding heights are long-stretched crests of a similar character. 
Considering the latitude, the cultivation of the valley is not so 
bad; near most homesteads we saw a few fields of barley and oats— 
or ’^gardens,” if “fields” is saying too much— but they were still 
green as they are with us in June. Grazing is the chief source of 
subsistence, and here and there also horses are raised. The human 
habitations, especially higher up, where living is scantier, made us 
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think of the Eskimos: cottages with the roof-ridge rising to scarcely 
more than twelve to sixteen feet from the ground; the walls built 
of gray tree trunks, with moss stuffed between the interstices; the 
roof made of tree bark and covered with green turf, in which some- 
times a small pine or birch tree takes root. The traveler finds sim- 
ple but clean accommodation and also quite passable meals at the 
skyds stations. Both at Toftemoen and at Stueflaaten we enjoyed 
a good night’s rest with the turf ceiling over our heads. 

On the third day a brisk and cheerful drive along the Rauma, 
tumbling down to the fjord in exuberant joy, brought us to the 
sea; at Aaudalsnaes we bade goodbye to our excellent Baktril Hil- 
mersen with his two little cream-white horses. In the evening a 
steamer took us in three hours to Molde, and I shall never forget 
the impression I received when we entered our room on the third 
floor of the comfortable Hotel Alexandra and stepped on the bal- 
cony, looking out upon the bay flooded with moonlight. Some- 
thing of the witchery of moonlit Venetian nights seemed to hover 
over the quiet expanse of water, while from the distance the moun- 
tains of the Romsdal valley, through which we had just come, nod- 
ded their proud and snow-capped heads. The next morning, as 
one looked over the well-tended garden of the hotel, with its gor- 
geous dahlias, sloping down toward the sea and bathed in sunlight, 
we found it rather hard to say goodbye. But we had to make sure 
of one of the little fjord steamers, plying only irregularly, and so we 
continued our journey to Aalesund, the little town which had be- 
come so well known in Germany since its conflagration and the Em- 
peror’s prompt help. I gratefully remember the comfortable Bergen 
tourist-steamer “Sigurd Jarl,’’ which not only took us there in quick 
time but also catered to our material needs in an exemplary way; 
there even was genuine Munich “Pschorr” on tap~a real treat af- 
ter the poor Norwegian beer, whose only distinction is its high 
price. Upon our arrival at Aalesund, where we found many streets 
still impassable, we ascended the rocky crest of the Aksla, steeply 
rising to a height of 500 feet above the town. We sat a long time 
on the bare granite boulders, smoothed by the ice of the glacial 
period, with flowering heather around our feet. Our eyes could 
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hardly see their fill of the wonderful sights crowding in upon them 
from all directions. To the west at our feet the town, newly risen 
from its ruins, from which the hammering and knocking of count- 
less busy hands, at work within and without on the completion of 
the new houses, rose unintermittently to our ears. Farther away an 
abundance of small islands: some of them bare ledges of gray gran- 
ite, coming just above the surface of the water and measuring only 
a few hundred square yards; others of larger size with pastureland, 
farmhouses, and grazing cattle; and scattered among them higher 
elevations, rising to a thousand feet or so. In the background, on 
the horizon, the surging ocean, mingling its bluish-green colors 
with the pale blue tints of the sky. On both sides, attracting one’s 
glance to the right and to the left, mighty mountain islands of 
greenish-gray rock, separated from one another by countless shim- 
mering fjords and channels and overgrown with red-flowering 
heather. In the opposite direction, bounding the horizon in the 
east, the high escarpment of the jjeld with blinding patches of 
snow. I had the impression that nature had outdone herself in so- 
lemnity and sublimity; the powerful sweep of the gigantic propor- 
tions, the beautiful and clear-cut lines, the splendor and variety of 
marvelously harmonized colors— I wonder whether one could find 
all this anywhere else in such perfection as here, where Norway’s 
western coast makes its descent to the Atlantic. 

I will not relate our further travels by steamer and by carriage, 
usually in rapid alternation— the somber Jorund fjord and the beau- 
tiful Geiranger being among the high lights. But I want to de- 
scribe an excursion we made to the fjeld. There is a new highway, 
starting at Merok and leading in rapid turns up to the plateau of 
the fjeld, a height of 3,600 feet, surmounted by mighty summits 
and pinnacles rising to 6,500 feet. A three-hour drive on the pla- 
teau brings one to the lonely Grotlien Inn, the junction of the 
skyds lines maintaining the intercourse between the eastern and 
western parts of the country. To the senses, the fjeld has nothing 
to offer whatever. An icy wind, to which our summer garments 
were in no way adapted, penetrated through every smallest chink 
of one’s clothing. For miles around— long Norwegian miles— noth- 
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ing but monotonous, awe-inspiring desolation! The ground consists 
of huge ledges of gray rock, rising here and there to form skull- 
shaped domes—the higher ones covered with snow also on their 
slopes. Trough-shaped hollows of varying size, filled with water 
from the melting snow, sometimes attain the dimensions of 
lakes with huge lumps of snow and ice floating on the surface. 
Wide tracts are covered with the scanty grayish-green vegetation of 
a barren heath flora, with the yellow reindeer moss predominat- 
ing; only now and then one comes across a shrub-like dwarf birch, 
which seems to wonder how it came to be there. Even if one does 
not envisage this solitude with the trained eyes of the geologist, 
one is overcome by an overwhelming impression of primordial 
existence. The Alps with their jaunty peaks, their mighty crests, 
their deep-cut valleys, and their magnificent forests appear modern 
and shaped in comparison. Here we see the primeval earth in its 
original nakedness. There is something distressing, too, in the ab- 
sence of animal life; a hawk and a few snow grouse were all we 
saw during the several hours of our drive: no larks singing as they 
do over our heath at home; no butterflies fluttering around flow- 
ers, no beetles scurrying through the herbs— nothing but gruesome 
stillness and loneliness, the only audible sound being the trickling 
and gurgling of the waters from the melting snow. If it were not 
for the highway, testifying to man’s power even over a desert like 
this, the impression would be crushing. We really felt relieved 
when we at last saw the stately wooden building of the Grotlien 
Inn rising before our eyes. 

After we had restored ourselves to some degree, we came in for 
a surprise. One of the guests entered saying he had just paid a visit 
to the Laps. We thought he was joking, but no!— it was quite true: 
in a depression about 200 yards from the hotel there was a brown 
tent which we had overlooked before; but now blue smoke was 
curling from its opening at the top. We walked across and were re- 
ceived first by two grayish-black dogs and then by two children in 
many-colored garments, of an unmistakably Finnish cast of coun- 
tenance, but by no means ugly to look upon. The flap forming the 
entrance of the tent was turned back, so that one could see the 
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father and the mother of the two children sitting near the fire that 
was burning on a hearth built of stones in the center of the floor, 
while a third child, still in its infancy, was lying on a curious little 
wooden frame near the edge of the tent. In response to their invi- 
tation we entered and sat down by the fire on small boxes and 
chests which they dragged near. The woman did not let herself be 
disturbed a single moment in her occupation, roasting reindeer 
steaks over the fire, while the man was making the end of a rein- 
deer bone red-hot by poking the fire with it and then used it to 
light the end of a cigar that had probably just been given to him. 
A few pieces of chocolate gained the children's confidence, who 
told us that their names were Karen and John, and that Christie 
was that of the baby, thus giving us the reassurance that we were 
in the company of baptized Christians. From the father we learned 
that he was the proud owner of a reindeer herd numbering two 
hundred and that their permanent pasture-ground was in the vi- 
cinity. Leaving the tent, we saw a heap of reindeer antlers lying 
not far away, which revealed the purpose for whicli the herd was 
kept. Then in the evening, when reindeer steaks were placed on 
the table before us at our hotel, an unexpected light began to 
dawn on us concerning the inner connection of human affairs and 
also concerning the abundance of fresh cuts ready for roasting 
which had roused our admiration for the appetite of the Laps 
when we saw them in the tent. 

The next morning we again drove for hours through wintry 
bleakness, until the road began its descent through the Videdol; 
then, after its first few turns, balmier breezes began to caress our 
faces. In two hours we reached Lake Strynvand, which really forms 
part of the North fjord, being separated from its eastern continua- 
tion, the Invik fjord, only by a small heap of glacial deposits. It 
really was marvelous how we seemed to have been transported 
within these two hours from north-polar regions at one stroke to 
some lake in Switzerland. There was a fine show of gaudy flowers 
in the garden of the pretty inn at Hjelle, and the heavily laden 
branches of the fruit trees were bowed down to the ground. We 
were able to enjoy our afternoon coffee in the open air, with our 
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glances resting on the mountains opposite, green and wooded on 
their lower slopes, but bare higher up, with white-shimmering 
summits, and on the beautiful bluish glaciers, stretching down 
into the intervening valleys. This is an often-recurring picture. 
Lake Oldenvard, for example, is one of the most beautiful alpine 
lakes I have ever seen: from the fields and gardens along its shores 
rise precipitous walls of rock, with snow lying along the edges and 
on the summits; and between, reaching low down into the deep, 
fissure-like valleys, there are glaciers, looking clean and blue, not 
made unsightly by moraines as those of Switzerland almost invari- 
ably are. It is an overwhelming experience to see whole icebergs 
break off from the steeply overhanging glaciers and to hear them 
crash down to the depth with a sound like thunder, as they are 
shattered to pieces. 

Truly Norway can boast of a superabundance of natural beau- 
ties: mountains and rivers, sea fjords and inland lakes. But two 
things are lacking. One is that it is practically impossible to under- 
take a real walking tour, as one does in the Tyrol or in Bavaria: 
the distances are too great, the mountains too inaccessible, and the 
passes too high; these are only for the sturdy climber. And sec- 
ondly, the Norwegian landscape is void of history and historical 
associations that could enliven it with the memory of human deeds 
and destinies, at least as far as the visitor from other lands is con- 
cerned. To us Germans the North fjord and the Sogne fjord are 
nothing but geographical names; they do not call up in our minds 
a profusion of pictures and sentiments as do the Rhine and the 
Moselle, the Thuringian Forest and the Harz Mountains. To the 
natives they may be more; but even to them they cannot be what 
our German lands are to us. The difference is of an intrinsic 
nature, being largely bound up with the fact that the country is so 
thinly settled. One can drive through it for days without encoun- 
tering any visible monuments of historical events. There are no 
castles and churches, no cities with walls and gates, hardly even 
any villages, only isolated farmsteads and skyds stations, and per- 
haps every three or four miles a nameless church built of wood. It 
cannot be denied that there is a certain monotony in the Norwe- 
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gian landscape, even if it be a monotony of grandeur, so that after 
a few days' journeying it is difficult to resist the blunting of one's 
senses. Thus I have to confess that Gudwangen and Stalheim, both 
extolled as outstanding examples of northern scenery, were no 
longer able to make a deep impression on me; the terrifying walls 
of the Naro fjord and the Narodal, which forms its continuation, 
had in the main a depressing effect on us. The idea of spending 
days or weeks in these surroundings made us shudder. 

From what I have seen of the Norwegian people, I should say 
that they are friendly and obliging toward strangers without ob- 
truding themselves or being covetous. The little drivers, for ex- 
ample, whom one sees everywhere waiting with their carriages for 
a fare, scarcely offer their services, but let one make one’s own 
choice. Even the avidity for tips is confined to narrow limits, which 
is no doubt largely due to the absence of a crowd of international 
waiters, the waiting at table being done almost exclusively by Nor- 
wegian girls. There were practically no attempts at cheating. To 
the German visitor it is pleasing to note the unmistakable sym- 
pathy generally entertained for his people and his language, which 
is doubtless due in no small measure to the Emperor's frequent 
yachting cruises in Norwegian waters. Everywhere one finds land- 
lords and porters who can speak German, so that there is no need 
for anyone to omit Norway from his travels on account of his un- 
familiarity with the language. A young lad in Olden addressed me 
in faultless German, offering his services as a driver. On my ques- 
tion where he had learned it, he replied, “out of a book." He had 
been helped with the pronunciation by someone who had studied 
at Berlin, and although he still had a lot to learn, the little man 
looked at the world with such clear and scrutinizing eyes that I 
feel very confident regarding the success of his further German 
studies. 

In addition to German, English is spoken everywhere; during 
meals one frequently hears the three languages being spoken si- 
multaneously, and the dining tables are often decorated with little 
fiags in the English and German colors, in addition to the Nor- 
wegian-a custom I had never yet encountered anywhere. I hope 
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it may prove of good augury for the future relations among the 
three peoples. Undoubtedly Norway’s political situation points to 
its leaning on the two great and kindred nations, or at any rate in 
the ultimate resort to their protection. Neither of them could tol- 
erate Russia’s extension to the Atlantic. 

Some of the English tourists have taken up their abode along the 
rivers of the west coast, which abounds in salmon, to devote them- 
selves to their national sport of fly Ashing. I saw a printed adver- 
tisement of a hotel containing the statement of a Mr. Sanderson 
that he had stayed there for two weeks and in that time “killed” 
twenty-seven salmon, weighing 253 pounds, and that he had been 
satisAed in every respect. I can picture this Mr. Sanderson to my- 
self: entirely innocent of any poetic inspiration or sentimental at- 
tachment to nature, he makes a business even of his pleasure; he 
has killed his twenty-seven salmon and has had his comfort— could 
anyone coming to Norway desire more? The German goes into 
raptures over the glaciers and waterfalls; the Englishman counts 
the salmon he has killed and sees to it that he gets his comfort, 
which latter then also accrues to the beneAt of the German. The 
hotels are well appointed, considering the circumstances, and the 
meals are not bad either, although the way in which they are served 
is a little pretentious, and this also applies to the price. The 
English way of serving meat and Ash three times a day has been 
adopted, but frequently with insufAcient means: there is an eter- 
nal “repetition of sameness,” so that one can foretell one’s gastro- 
nomic pleasures at luncheon and dinner for days or weeks in ad- 
vance. In the long run this becomes just as irksome as the eternal 
repetition of the same fjord scenery and the same waterfalls. I have 
to confess that at Gudwangen such a violent and almost irresistible 
longing for the cheerful beechwoods of Seeland and the flesh-pots 
of Danish cooking took hold of us, that I fear we should have left 
the country in precipitous flight had it not been for the interven- 
ing sea and the attractions of the old city of Bergen, which made 
us tarry there for two more days, devoting our attention to the 
mementoes of the Norwegian kings and to the monuments dating 
back to the days of the Hanseatic League, and once again Anding 
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surcease for the soul, as at Aalesund, in the glorious sight of moun- 
tains mingling with the sea. 

It had always been my wish to set eyes for once on the old Den- 
mark— gam/e Danmark— with which the land of my forebears had 
been united so firmly and so long. Therefore, disembarking from 
the Danish mail boat to which we had transferred from the steamer 
that took us from Bergen, we went ashore at Frederikshavn, near 
Denmark’s northernmost point, and continued our journey the 
same evening by train to Aalborg, a flourishing town on the Liim 
ijord, into which Emperor Otto I is said to have flung his spear. 
The next day, as the train carried us southward through the Jut- 
ish peninsula— past all the numerous towns whose names are still 
familiar to me from my Langenhorn school days— it became more 
and more plain to me that the Danes were not so wrong in calling 
Schleswig “South-Jutland,” although one might just as well turn 
it the other way and call Jutland a prolongation of northern Schles- 
wig. For the hilly and wooded country along the east coast, with 
its fjords, is nothing but a continuation of the cast coast of Schles- 
wig, and the same is true of the geest with its meager soil. The 
farther south we came, the more opulent and stately became the 
look of the villages and towns. One gains the impression that Den- 
mark is not the worse for the amputation of 1864. Freed from the 
burden of having to carry on a European policy with insufficient 
means, it is now devoting itself with signal success to the cultiva- 
tion of its domestic concerns and to the accomplishment of its eco- 
nomic and spiritual tasks. In this way it can attain to a highly 
honored position in the European family of nations, such as it 
could never have secured by a European policy, doomed to futility 
as it would have been. 

We concluded our journey with a five-day stay at Copenhagen, 
reviving former impressions. I was greatly interested in the histori- 
cal collection at Rosenborg Castle; in Berlin we have nothing to 
parallel the comprehensive survey of Danish history, especially 
cultural history, which it affords; perhaps the Bavarian National 
Museum, in Munich, could be compared to it. One day, after visit- 
ing the Thorwaldsen Museum in the morning-it is always a re- 
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newed pleasure to gaze upon the abundance of graceful figures that 
have sprung from the artist’s teeming imagination—we made an 
excursion with my old friend Professor Harold Hoffding to Taer- 
baek. He had often visited me at Steglitz, and it gave me great 
pleasure to be able at last to return the compliment; we also called 
on him one evening at his lonely house. Another morning was de- 
voted to a visit to the People’s University, at Lyngby. Although it 
stood vacant at the time, our friendly guide knew how to fill it with 
life by his description. The peculiar character of this institution 
comes to light in the extremely primitive appointments of the in- 
dividual living rooms, which are, as a matter of fact, used only for 
sleeping. The whole day, from early till late, is spent with the whole 
group— instruction, work, games and singing alternating with one 
another. There is to be no isolation whatever, so that each individ- 
ual student may be permeated with the community spirit. Provision 
is also made for character training by the institution of self-govern- 
ment within the limits of the general rules and regulations. In the 
afternoon of the same day we visited the castles of Frederiksborg 
and Fredensborg. 

Among the collections we inspected, particular mention is due 
to that of Ny Carlsberg, rich especially in classic works of art un- 
earthed in the most recent past. It was donated to the nation by Mr. 
Jacobsen, the brewer. In other collections, too, one constantly comes 
upon the notice: “Presented by Mr. Jacobsen.” He is a living wit- 
ness of the new spirit that has come to the fore in modern Denmark: 
the urge to achieve distinction has found new ways and means, 
which are more fruitful than the former traditional method of pa- 
triotic endeavor. I cannot forbear mentioning that Mr. Jacobsen’s 
beer, which is served everywhere in Copenhagen, was not to our 
taste at all. We were much more astonished at the fact that the Danes 
submitted to being charged 20 ore (about five cents) for a small 
glass of this beverage, than that, this being so, Mr. Jacobsen had be- 
come a rich man. 

The late afternoons and evenings we usually spent at the seaside 
resorts along the Sound, and I was able to bathe in the sea there 
several times, having only rarely had a chance of doing so in Nor- 
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way, the last time at Bergen. On our journey home we got out at 
Roskilde to visit the ancient cathedral there, where the old Danish 
kings are buried. It is a magnificent edifice, situated on a height 
overlooking the Ise fjord, with its numerous branches; the latter, 
forming a convenient harbor for trading vessels no less tlian for the 
boats of the Vikings, may account for the fact that Roskilde became 
the earliest royal residence on Seeland. At first we were refused ad- 
mission, being told that the king was expected, as it was the anniver- 
sary of Queen Louise’s death. But we succeeded in softening the 
sexton s heart and were able to make an inspection, somewhat hur- 
ried, it is true, of the church and the chapel, containing the coffins 
and monuments, some of them very handsome. The silent sermon 
about the vanity of human affairs which these old tombs of the 
kings preached was further enhanced by the special occasion. We 
had just left the cathedral when we met the old king together with 
the crown prince, no longer young in years either; they were driving 
in such plain carriages that we nearly missed them. A few months 
later the old gentleman, who had been my sovereign in my earlier 
days, made his own last entrance to this abode of peace. 

We had hardly come home from our journey to the North, when 
I found myself afflicted with an alarming condition of weakness. I 
had noticed the first symptoms on our return from Copenhagen at 
the Stettin Terminal in Berlin, finding myself compelled again and 
again to put down the portmanteau which I always carried, because 
I found it too heavy. Within a few days the weakness increased to 
such a degree that I was out of breath each time I walked upstairs to 
my study. My appearance also changed for the worse; my hands and 
face were waxy yellow and looked shriveled. Our physician. Dr. 
Alberts, diagnosed severe anemia, with changes in the red blood 
corpuscles; he attributed it to all sorts of injurious influences dur- 
ing our journey: indigestible food, cold, reckless bathing in the 
cold sea. When I became worse, he advised me to consult Professor 
Fiirbringer, who confirmed the diagnosis, but attributed my illness 
to more deep-seated causes. This made me think, and now 1 remem- 
bered some slight symptoms during the preceding summer semester. 
Thus, after walking up the two flights of stairs to my lecture room 
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at the university, my heart and my breathing had given me trouble, 
SO that 1 had to rest a while before I could begin my lecture, which 
was quite unusual. Professor Fiirbringer prescribed rest above ev- 
erything else: I was to give only one lecture each day, take baths, and 
drink Levico, an arsenous chalybeate water. During the winter grad- 
ual improvement took place, interrupted by little relapses; I again 
felt strong enough to take walks in the Grunewald Forest for several 
hours at a time. 

My general state of mind was not greatly affected by my illness, 
except that 1 was more sensitive to disturbances and grievances. But 
apart from that and although I could not work with my usual en- 
ergy and perseverance, the pleasure which the conception and for- 
mulation of my thoughts always gave me was undiminished. My 
lectures gave me no trouble; and when I sat at my desk, I felt in 
good spirits and quite fit. The writing of the little book I had under- 
taken for Teubner’s series gave me great satisfaction; it appeared 
in the spring of 1906 under the title ‘'German Education in its 
Historical Development." A number of short articles succeeded 
equally well. 


igo6 

On March 16 we started for the Riviera. Professor Fiirbringer 
hoped that a prolonged stay on the Mediterranean coast would 
bring about my complete recovery. We took the night train to 
Frankfort and then continued our journey to Switzerland through 
the wide valley of the Rhine on a beautiful early spring day. Here 
and there, flowering anemones and primroses were already peeping 
from the ground, while the green waters of the Lake of Lucerne still 
mirrored snow-capped mountains: we felt greatly tempted to get 
off and stay a few days. On the evening of the 17th we arrived at 
Milan, and the following day about noon at our beloved Santa 
Margherita. But we had considerable difficulty in getting our old 
room again in the garden pavilion of the hotel. The weather also 

The English version (by the present editor) bears the title ‘‘German Education 
Past and Present/’ 
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changed, and there followed a whole week of cold and rainy days, 
all the more unpleasant on account of the fact that our heating ar- 
rangements proved very inadequate. This did not prevent us, how- 
ever, from following out the physician’s prescription of a walk every 
morning and every afternoon. Nor did walking cause me any diffi- 
culty, not even uphill; and on that coast almost every walk is uphill, 
unless one keeps to the road running along the coast from Rapallo 
over Santa Margherita to Porto Fino. But to walk on that road is any- 
thing but a pleasure on account of the great number of automobiles 
passing along it: on wet days one is bespattered with mud and dirt 
from head to foot, and on hot days one is enveloped in a cloud of 
choking lime dust. I have always regarded it as one of the most 
baffling examples of the public’s patience that people put up with 
these crazy attacks on their life and health on the part of a few 
thousand hare-brained and half-demented sport enthusiasts, as if it 
were an inevitable phenomenon of nature. Everyone grumbles, but 
goes on bearing it; and the public press, which is supposed to watch 
over the public interest, has nothing to say about it for the simple 
reason that it is itself greatly interested in the national automobile 
industry, or rather in its advertisements and boosting articles, not 
to speak of the cash payments it presumably receives for keeping 
silent. The general public, on the other hand, that most inveterate 
and obtuse pachyderm, remains unaware of this; unless the press 
furnishes it with a ready-made public opinion— not forthcoming in 
this instance, as just explained— some unorganized growls are all 
it can manage. 

April brought warm and cheerful days, which invited us to go 
farther afield, visiting Nervi, for example, where we called on my 
colleague. Professor Lasson.*® On several occasions we went by boat 
to San Fruttuoso, a small convent delightfully situated in a secret 
rocky bay on the south coast of the peninsula; we had only one 
fault to find with it— that it was overrun everyday with hundreds of 
German tourists, who came to set themselves up at their favorite 
tavern. Another time we went to Cavi-Sestri; I do not know any- 
thing more beautiful than the walk along the heights of Cavi; in the 
The last representative of the Hegelian school at Berlin. 
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afternoon we stayed a long time at the Villa Piuma; its beautiful 
park with its superb old pines and its luxuriant tall heather, exhal- 
ing an almost intoxicating fragrance in the burning sunshine, in- 
vited us to lie down and dream, listening to the sea surging against 
the jagged rocks deep down below us and watching the sailing ships 
and steamers taking their way across the sea in the far distance. 

In our hotel we soon found pleasant company. Our neighbor in 
the pavilion we occupied was Professor Freudenthal, of the new 
Academy of Social Sciences at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a son of the 
Breslau philosopher; he himself had studied law and was an inter- 
esting and delightful companion. We took many walks together; 
it was most interesting to hear him talk about his recent journey to 
North America, where he had investigated the administration of 
criminal justice in the various States of the Union. Then came a 
Berlin colleague of mine. Professor Drude, the physicist, with his 
wife, a native of Wurzburg. There soon developed a very pleasant 
intimacy with these unpretentious, bright, and cheerful people. 
We took luncheon and dinner together every day at a little table 
for four and joined forces on many an excursion, either by boat to 
Zoagli and Porto Fino or on foot, ascending the Monte Fino. And 
after dinner we regularly enjoyed a glass of Munich beer together 
at a newly opened restaurant, which soon became the meeting place 
of a whole group of German professors. He gave one the impression 
of indestructible vitality; lank and wiry, with a youthful, well- 
tanned face— one might have taken him for a Prussian officer in 
mufti. I often envied him for the elasticity he displayed, when I saw 
him taking the heights at a bound; once, when we met him at the 
Crocitia on Monte Allegro, he dashed along the mountain crest 
and within a few minutes beckoned to us from a distant peak, 
already out of earshot. It was one of the saddest things I have ever 
known, when, barely two months later, this man in the flower of his 
strength ended his life, so full of joy and promise, by his own hand. 
When I first heard the news, I refused to believe it; he had called on 
me at Steglitz with his wife on the preceding afternoon, and we 
had had a jolly talk, making plans for the future. Twenty-four hours 
later, after a sleepless night and a futile attempt to sleep after lunch- 
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eon, he pointed his revolver at his own head. It has never been 
brought home to me with more crushing force what a fragile being 
man really is. 

During the last days of our stay at Santa Margherita I did not feel 
so well; my appetite became poor, and my sleep irregular. It may 
have been due to the great heat which suddenly set in about Easter 
and perhaps also to some rather fatiguing excursions which we were 
loath to forgo. Mental worries, which robbed me of my sleep at 
night, may also have had something to do with it. Nevertheless, 
when we arrived for a brief stay at Lugano, on April 20, to alleviate 
the transition to the northern climate, I was still fairly fit, so that 
we were able to continue our excursions every forenoon and after- 
noon, although we had to be careful not to overdo the climbing. 
In Stuttgart, where we spent a day on our return journey— putting 
up at the Hotel Marquardt, the most ideally managed and most 
perfectly equipped hotel I have ever known— I still felt quite well, 
and we were on our feet almost the whole day. In the morning we 
inspected the town and the park, with the castles of Rosenstein and 
Wilhelma, and I also called on two publishers, Mr. Kroner and Mr. 
Hauff; in the afternoon, with a sharp wind blowing, we walked a 
distance of about twelve miles to and fro, to the Solitude, linked 
with the memory of Schiller. The next morning we paid a visit 
to the Hohe Karlsschule, where Schiller was a pupil; it immedi- 
ately adjoins the castle, and one realizes that he and his fellow 
pupils never escaped the watchful eye of the duke. Finally, on 
the evening of April 26, we arrived at Steglitz. 

The weather was very inclement, so that we had to get accus- 
tomed again to heated rooms; in spite of, or perhaps rather be- 
cause of, this, I contracted a severe bronchial cold, of which I 
could not get rid for months. On September 30 I began my lec- 
tures, but I saw at once that one a day was all I could manage. 
Within a short time my weakness again increased to such a degree 
that I felt completely exhausted after walking for a quarter of an 
hour. After my lectures I was no longer able to walk home on 
leaving the train at Steglitz, although it took only a few minutes. 
In May I placed myself under the treatment of Professor Kuttner, 
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who had been highly recommended to me. So in the week of 
Whitsuntide I had to spend some very unpleasant days at the 
West Sanatorium, and as a result of the tedious examinations un- 
dertaken there, I was given to understand that my illness was due 
to chronic intestinal bleedings, which had probably been under- 
mining my health for a long time. I now was ordered to interrupt 
my lectures and condemned to lie down more or less permanently. 
Fortunately, the warm summer weather made it possible for me to 
rest outside in the garden a great part of the time. But after two 
weeks had passed I succeeded in having my way, being allowed to 
continue my lectures, and I successfully carried them to their con- 
clusion, although I sometimes found it rather hard. 

My illness brought me many expressions of kindly sympathy, 
many more than I should have expected or had a right to expect. 
For I had always cultivated an attitude of reserve, especially toward 
those who might have regarded tliemselves as of higher rank than 
I. But I was not repaid in kind for my reserve. I had many visitors, 
including older colleagues, so that there was often quite a party; 
talking to them did not fatigue me, and their sympatliy was a real 
pleasure. I had never before realized how a patient hungers for 
sympathy, I am afraid I must often have appeared callous when 
I neglected to inquire or to send my regards to a sick friend, when 
as a matter of fact I was merely afraid of intruding or annoying 
with my questions. 

That summer brought my sixtieth birthday, and I can only say 
that I was overwhelmed by the abundant proof of warm sympathy 
which I received from far and near. I should never have thought 
it possible that there could be so many people who remembered 
me with such loving thoughts. My thanks to these kind friends 
were expressed in two printed letters, which may stand as the 
record of the feelings that moved me in those days. 

Our Lotte spent that summer at Lausanne at the house of Mme 
Secretan, whose daughter Maggi had stayed with us some time 
before. Her intercourse with that pleasant family and her many 
contacts with the world outside, the foreign language, and foreign 
ways were not in vain; she came back in a much more cheerful 
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and settled frame of mind. Crete again went to Weimar, and Rudi 
to Kiel. His brother Hans I had placed in the preceding August 
under the care of Pastor Schumacher, at Broacker. He had again 
completely squandered the summer and been a cause of harassing 
worry to me; so now at last I made up my mind to give up for good. 
It would have been wiser to do so before, for he never benefited in 
the least by all my efforts and worries on his behalf, and while 
they did him no good, they embittered and, in the end, shortened 
my own life. I had consulted about a dozen specialists, giving them 
the whole tedious case history, which showed the abnormal disposi- 
tion of the child and the unpropitious development of the grow- 
ing boy. The outcome has seriously impaired my faith in experts, 
especially in medical specialists; apparently, they still know des- 
perately little about abnormal mental conditions. The only advice 
they ever had to give me was that I must try again— try with pa- 
tience and with love. I myself am convinced that patience was 
about the worst thing for him; what might have helped him 
would have been to give him a job of real hard labor to do and 
make him work. But for such treatment the specialists had no use; 
so now he was left to his own devices at Broacker and did nothing 
at all, which was exactly what he desired. As for myself, I now had 
peace, at least as far as he was concerned— that is to say: for the 
time being. 

There was a very pleasant addition to our family circle that 
summer in the person of a little lady from Copenhagen, Jenny 
Erslev by name, who found her way into our house quite acci- 
dentally, so to speak. Our Jriend Dr. Kabitz, at Hanover, had 
heard that her family were looking for a home for her where she 
could learn German; so, remembering our young lady from Swit- 
zerland, he told us about it. I fell in with the idea at once: a stranger 
from other lands always brings new life into a house. She arrived 
in May, and after a few days we felt as if she had always been with 
us. She knew her way about, kept her eyes open, and lent a help- 
ing hand wherever she could do so without obtruding herself. She 
was thoughtfulness personified tow^ard everyone and always had 

*7 See note on p. 355. 
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a cheerful smile and a cheerful word to oflEer. I felt sincerely grate- 
ful for her presence; during that whole summer she ministered to 
my weakness and helplessness in a truly touching manner. Her 
fluency in German was very great from the first; and I have no 
doubt that her stay with us served to improve it, for everybody 
loved to talk to her. Whether the same was true of the correctness 
of her German seems open to doubt; to achieve that, she had too 
much of what most people learning a foreign language lack: the 
hardiesse, to speak with F. A. Wolf— that happy-go-lucky, venture- 
some spirit which does not bother about a mistake more or less. 
Incidentally, her example showed once again how much fluency 
means, and how little correctness, from the practical point of view; 
but our schools do not encourage that idea. 

On August 14 we went to Starnberg, where we stayed six full 
weeks that year without interruption. I was lying in the garden 
most of the time, basking in the sunshine, until an abrupt change 
in the weather occurred, in September. But even so the pure air 
we enjoyed in that elevated position was no doubt very beneficial. 
It was only now that I really learned to appreciate our two gardens 
at Starnberg and at Steglitz; they afforded sunshine and shade, 
as needed, and the one at Starnberg a charming view in addition. 
My physical fitness improved only very slowly, but I managed to 
get down to the lake once or twice. Rudi was staying with us at 
Aunt Lotte’s,^® and so we did some reading together: Spinoza’s 
Ethics and Kant’s three Critiques. Nor was there any lack of 
visitors, the most delightful among them. Max Kaftan,*® to whom 
our Madi became engaged. Our own Kaftans, of Steglitz, also 
called on their return journey from the Tyrol, and finally we 
were all joined by the father-in-law of our bride-to-be, who came 
from Kiel on the invitation to preach the official sermon during the 
Gustavus-Adolphus festival at Augsburg. 

Neither the inclination nor the ability to keep my mind busy 
suffered any noticeable impairment through my illness, although 


48 The Mauderers were permanent occupants of Paulsen’s summer home; so he 
speaks of them as their hosts. 

48 See p. 268 . 
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I had to cut down my working hours very considerably. I always 
felt least conscious of being ill when I sat at my desk at home, or 
when I was lecturing at the university. A goodly number of shorter 
articles were written during that year. On the Riviera I wrote an 
article on “Hilligenlei,’* Frenssen’s longest novel. We had brought 
the book with us and read it, lying on the shore. By the time we 
had finished it, I felt so charged with indignation that I had to 
give vent to it somehow; so one morning, sitting at what was left 
of a broken-down table on the gallery looking out on the sea, I 
wrote the whole article at one session. It appeared in the Easter 
number of the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, which had invited me to 
contribute. It was widely read, and I received numerous letters 
about it from people who were unknown to me; but whether the 
author of the novel ever read it or took it to heart I cannot say. 
However that may be, it deserves mention that his most recent 
book, which has just come out, “Peter Moor’s Journey to the 
Southwest,” is of an altogether different character. As compared 
with “Hilligenlei,” where he revels in risky ambiguities of every 
description to the point of nausea, one could almost describe it 
as a talc written for young people. 

Another article, entitled “Concerning the Question of the Pri- 
vatdozenten of Theology,” appeared in the Deutsche Literaturzei- 
tung, on June 2. It brought a long controversy to an end, which 
had been going on between the Christliche Welt and the minis- 
terial authorities, more especially Privy Councilor Elster. The 
question at issue was whether it was true, as was demonstrated by 
the former and denied by the latter, that theological privatdoZ’ 
enten representing the historical-critical standpoint were regularly 
passed over, any available professorships being always bestowed 
upon the so-called “positives” (or fundamentalists). Dr. Althoff, 
whom I chanced to meet a few days later, seemed entirely to agree 
with my views, which were decidedly on the side of the Christliche 
Welt, The question really had to be ventilated, he said, and it 
could have been ventilated only by the latter; he did not doubt 
that many mistakes had been made. I had the impression that he 
80 A liberal religious weekly of high standing. 
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regarded the attack on the machinations of the “positives** and 
the illegitimate channels through which they achieved their pur- 
pose as strengthening his own position in the ministry. I was told 
later by men who were in a position to know that the attack had 
not been in vain, as was proved by a whole series of appointments 
which now followed in rapid succession. 

I also had a share in the reform of the schools of higher learn- 
ing for girls. Two years earlier, in 1904, I had occasionally been 
invited, together with Professor Harnack, to attend confidential 
meetings of the ministerial councilors, at which Dr. Althoff had 
sketched a rapid outline of the plan which now, in January, 1906, 
was submitted to a conference of forty-four members convened 
at the ministerial oflfices. The deliberations continued for two days, 
and the plan was finally approved in its main features. There were 
to be two independent institutions: the “lyceum,** a completely 
self-contained institution with a ten-year course for the higher 
education of girls in the more general sense; and the “upper 
lyceum,*' an equally self-contained institution with a four-year 
course for those desiring to be prepared for subsequent academic 
studies. The idea of mixing the two schools by “bifurcation,** 
which was passionately advocated by Helene Lange, was success- 
fully side-tracked. I have set forth the general principles underly- 
ing my views in a short article, which appeared in Friedrich Nau- 
mann*s year-book Patria under the title: “The New Organization 
of the Higher Schools for Girls.*’ 

Retrospect, July i6, igo6 

The completion of one's sixtieth year is in itself incentive enough 
to look back over the stretch of life that has been traveled and on 
the work that has been accomplished, but all the more so when per- 
sistent ill health reminds one that the end may not be so very far 
away. 

In surveying first of all my professional activity, in which my 
whole existence has been centered—as it is in any worthy human 
life— I may regard myself as having been exceptionally fortunate. 
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I have been an academic teacher with my whole heart and soul, cer- 
tain from the beginning to the end that I was in communion with 
my students' inmost being. I have never been able to understand 
why this most rewarding and independent of all vocations should 
ever be regarded with scant respect by any of its members or how 
they could look upon it as an irksome appurtenance to their scien- 
tific research. I know of no other calling so free from outside inter- 
ference or so far-reaching in its effects. To minister to a selected 
number of the youth of our nation— nay, of the youth of all na- 
tions, as we now see it gathering at our larger German universities 
—by assisting them during their most receptive years in forming 
definite ideas about the world and human life and in attaining 
durable convictions concerning the things that are really worth 
while: is it not a task which in importance and dignity outranks all 
other tasks that human life has to offer? I have always approached 
it in that spirit, and it has ever been a joy to me to devote all my 
strength to its accomplishment. In these latter days of declining 
health, lecturing to my students, far from being a burden, has often 
served to brighten and refresh my mind, lifting me out of melan- 
choly moods and reviving my productive powers. 

I have never shut my eyes to the fact that the success I have en- 
joyed as an academic teacher has been due not so much to my own 
efforts as to the particular field of inquiry which it has been my 
good fortune to cultivate and also to the trend of the times, which 
served to stimulate and enhance the interest of the younger genera- 
tion in the subjects concerned. Philosophy in the sense in which I 
have always understood it— not as a science apart and perhaps still 
further isolated by an esoteric terminology, but rather as an in- 
terpretation of the world and a guide to wisdom— may count on the 
interest of an aspiring younger generation at any time. But in the 
years during which I taught it I enjoyed the additional advantage 
that, after a long period of disesteem, philosophical ideas and con- 
victions began tp be in demand again on all sides. One had come 
to feel weary of exact science, so to speak. The “exact methods of 
investigation," from which alone salvation had been expected for 
so long, had begun to disappoint even their most ardent advocates. 
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For there were no definite results to show at any point, either in 
nature or in science, not to speak of an all-embracing conception 
of existence that could have satisfied not only the mind but also 
the heart— nothing but fragments of “exact knowledge,” the acqui- 
sition of which might occupy the mind for a time, but without in 
the end affording any lasting satisfaction. Sentiments such as these 
brought philosophy to the fore again. Hope was felt once more that 
one might succeed in attaining through contemplative reflection 
what it had proved impossible to achieve “with levers and with 
screws,” namely, a rational view of existence. 

It was evident to me that it was this hope above anything else 
which almost from the first attracted hundreds of students to my 
lectures on introduction to philosophy. What I was trying to do 
was to sketch the broad outlines of a comprehensive theoretical 
and practical philosophy. Starting from the current notions, which 
were largely based on purely materialistic ideas derived from the 
preceding era, I endeavored to guide my students with a gentle 
hand to a more profound insight and a more independent stand- 
point, and I venture to hope that these efforts have not been quite 
in vain. The influence which I strove to exert in these lectures by 
the spoken word was afterward carried on by the book I published 
under the same title. 

In a similar spirit my lectures on ethics were intended to assist 
my students in finding their way from the obvious facts and ideas 
in the realm of human affairs to questions of principle and to a 
comprehensive and unified conception of human life. To teach 
how to live— that was their purpose, and their influence was after- 
ward continued by my “Ethics” in printed form, as the numerous 
letters, signed and unsigned, which have reached me in the course 
of the years have testified. This avowed purpose to serve as a guide 
for life and judgment also attracted attentive and assiduous audi- 
ences to my lectures on philosophy of law. I have never had reason 
to complain about the proverbial laziness of law students. On the 
contrary, I have often had the impression that they appreciated a 
treatment of their subject which dispensed with technicalities and 
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laid stress on its human significance. Jus ars boni et fle^ui-that, I 
take it, is the living soul of law. 

My lectures on pedagogics have always been a pleasure to me. 
Speaking about education gave me an opportunity to talk of no 
end of things I had at heart: questions of practical ethics and their 
bearing on what one makes of one’s life; current problems and ap- 
prehensions; rudiments of practical psychology and psychagogy; 
the various sciences in their significance for human life in general 
and the training of youth in particular. Being thus guided by my 
own warm interest in all these things, I succeeded in arousing my 
students* active attention, which is so easily blunted by filling in, 
one by one, all the prearranged rubrics of a system. A system is not 
what the student wants; his interest in the systematic elaboration 
of a given scheme of paragraphs is very slight. In every lecture he 
looks for a cross-section of life and reality; and it seems to me that 
this is quite in consonance with the laws governing mental growth. 
One might compare the latter to the formation of dry land in 
a shallow sea. Instead of a gradual and steady advance of green 
growth over a continuous area, one sees one patch emerging from 
the water here and another one there, after which the space be- 
tween the two is silted up and grass begins to grow on it, until in 
the end there is one homogeneous green expanse. That is how the 
mind of a child grows, and it still holds good for the years of 
adolescence: a vivid picture here and another one there and then 
again a piece of constructive thought, with interrelations gradually 
springing up between them, until in the end there appears a uni- 
fied system of ideas. 

Regarding my lectures on psychology and on history of modern 
philosophy I have not much to add to what I have said. My guid- 
ing principle was always the same: to bring out the vital and the 
significant. In psychology I entirely disregarded the mountains of 
inert ballast which are being heaped up by the experimental psy- 
chologists, just as in history of philosophy I did not bother my 
hearers with dead names and futile thoughts. In fact, I proceeded 
to discard more and more of the available subject matter so as to 
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gain more time for thoughts and problems that still had life in 
them. Nor did I waste any time on polemics from an extrinsic 
point of view; for even ideas that are untenable in their ultimate 
purport ought to be presented so as to bring out what force and 
pertinence they have; they will be corrected automatically by what 
comes later. 

I have always attributed special importance to my seminar ex- 
ercises. They brought me in close personal contact with a smaller 
circle of students, often resulting in enduring friendships. But 
1 appreciated no less the relation in which I stood to the class as a 
whole; the opportunity to extemporize about any matter that was 
brought up served to stimulate and further my own thought in 
many ways. It happened not so rarely that in the give-and-take 
between myself and the members of the class the matter at issue 
became clearer in my own mind. Often, on my way home, I real- 
ized that a new insight had been gained and quickly jotted down 
the thoughts to which the discussion had given rise. From the first 
my seminar was not intended to serve as a factory of doctoral 
dissertations; for a considerable time that would have been pre- 
cluded anyway by the relations obtaining between myself and the 
faculty.®^ It would have been anything but a recommendation for 
a student to call himself a pupil of mine. And in later years I let 
the matter rest there. For my idea was not to establish a nursery 
for “professional philosophers,” but to teach my students how to 
read the works of the great thinkers with penetrating understand- 
ing and at the same time to influence the convictions forming in 
their minds. That I have not altogether failed I may conclude 
from many acknowledgments, whether expressed in so many words 
or not. 

As to the form of my lectures, I remember someone speaking of 
their “well-balanced didactic tone.” That phrase exactly expresses 
what has always been my intention. The first and foremost pur- 
pose of university lectures is to teach: they are not meant to stir up 
emotions by a flow of eloquence in order to influence the judg- 
ment; and still less, of course, can it be their purpose to amuse. 

Bi See pp. 240 and 504. 
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They must appeal to the understanding so as to stimulate inde- 
pendent thoughts and judgment. This will be accomplished most 
readily if the lecturer begins with a presentation of the facts, fol- 
lowed by an exposition of the various possible views concerning 
their interpretation and construction together with the reasons 
governing the decision. Thus he is brought to state his own views, 
not with an air of dogmatic infallibility, nor with belittling in- 
vectives against those entertaining different opinions, but with the 
calm assurance which springs from a good conscience, or in other 
words, from the consciousness that one is guided only by reasons 
and always willing to yield to reasons that are better than one’s 
own. In this way the student is brought in touch with the facts 
themselves, and his mind is set free to inquire into them and come 
to its own decision. Especially where it is to be presumed that the 
student has already acquired more or less settled opinions and 
prejudices of his own, as is usually the case in philosophy, this is 
likely to prove the only expedient method. And in the long run 
it is also the method most likely to find favor with the student. 
Upon lectures intended to be amusing, the German student— be 
it said to his credit— will always turn his back ere long. He may 
feel entertained for a moment, having his ears tickled with jokes 
and anecdotes, but soon he will find it insipid and out of keeping 
with the dignity of the occasion. He expects to be taken seriously; 
whether he really pays serious attention or not may be a different 
question; but at any rate he does not attend lectures in order to be 
regaled with jests. There is, to be sure, no reason why the lecturer 
should not occasionally make use of a pointed witty allusion, a 
humorous remark, or a satirical thrust; but it must follow quite 
naturally from the context, and above all he must never underline 
it, so to speak, whereas he may always underline any remarks in- 
tended to convey information. 

Emotional eloquence is most likely to work its spell on the audi- 
ence, and, when it is inspired by sincere convictions, it may be 
possible to justify it. A man like Treitschke was quite unable to 
speak without emotion, and there can be no doubt that it enabled 
him to make a deep impression on those who heard him. But effects 
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obtained in this manner arc hardly of the most substantial or en- 
during kind and most certainly not of the kind which an academic 
teacher ought to strive after. Possibly he may succeed in making a 
number of his students captives of his own persuasions, in which 
case they will be heirs to all the weaknesses begotten by the rule 
of prejudice: intolerance, irascibility, and spitefulness toward all 
those who think otherwise. On the other hand, if a student forms 
his opinions by bringing his own mind to bear on the facts, he 
retains his freedom with respect to the conclusions of others as 
well as his own. And in numerous cases even that success fails to 
materialize: if the student feels that he is being enmeshed in a 
network of designs upon his own convictions, and if his emotions 
are never allowed to subside, the moment will come when his pa- 
tience breaks; and then, assailed by mistrust, he will tear the whole 
tissue to shreds. A lecturer who appeals to the understanding, on 
the other hand, has no need to fear any such upsets. His students 
feel that he is treating them, not as mere objects, but as rational 
beings, and is leaving the decision to their own judgment; and this 
I believe to be the basis of their enduring confidence in him. Of 
course, the teacher ought to have convictions of his own and is 
entitled to stand up for them; and if, speaking from the fulness of 
his heart, he employs a warmer tone, he will not fail to get a re- 
sponse. But to speak in deep chest tones all through the lecture, is 
more than a normal mind can bear; it may be all right in the pul- 
pit or on the platform of a public meeting, but it is out of place 
in a university lecture, in which the speaker should not covet such 
transitory effects. 

As regards diction and delivery, I think the lecturer can hardly 
do better than adhere as closely as possible to the tone of ordinary 
conversation— of course I mean worth-while conversation, not com- 
monplace talk. A monologue, addressed in a murmuring voice to 
the ceiling, as was Ranke’s way, is no less intolerable than a lecture 
intoned in the manner of a pulpit preacher, or dinned into one’s 
ears by the blatant voice of a public orator. The more the student 
comes to feel that he is being addressed personally— to which end 
it is important that the lecturer should look at him— and the more 
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nearly the tone of the lecture approaches that of a quiet talk, the 
more confidently can the student's unflagging attention be counted 
on. Even from a purely physical point of view, a lecture delivered 
in either too low or too loud a voice is fatiguing to the ear. The 
natural tone of conversation, which is understood without effort, is 
most likely to hold the listener’s undivided attention. It offers the 
further advantage that one can let oneself go, should the occasion 
arise. In a talk it is quite permissible to make a fresh start, if one 
does not at once succeed in giving one’s thoughts as clear and 
sharp a form as one had set out to do. One also is free to interrupt 
oneself, in order to interpolate an idea that comes to one’s mind, if 
it throws light on the matter under discussion, or in order to al- 
lude to occurrences which happen to be in everyone’s thoughts. All 
this has a vitalizing effect and serves to establish an intimate con- 
tact between the teacher and his students. 

From all that has been said it follows, of course, that if the lec- 
ture is to be effective it should not be read from manuscript. If 
it is written down beforehand in all its details, it is only too likely 
to produce the impression that it is something dead and done with, 
even if it is not read off verbatim. Of course it can never have the 
mobility of a real conversation, because there is only one speaker; 
it will always adhere to a more settled course, but that is all to the 
good. For the student wants to be guided to a definite destination, 
and he will lend his attention all the more willingly, the more he 
feels conscious that the lecturer keeps that purpose in view; for the 
same reason he always appreciates a lucid organization of its con- 
tents. But within such a more or less settled scheme of its general 
outline, the lecturer ought to feel free to move about at will, leav- 
ing it to the moment to find the right word for what he wants to 
say. That seems to me the best way. 

Whereas my relations with my students have always been cordial 
and intimate, I cannot say the same of my relations with my aca- 
demic colleagues. My relations with the faculty as such could not 
have been anything but cool from the outset in view of what had 
happened on the occasion of my habilitation. My inborn disposi- 
tion, as well as external circumstances, barred me from the circles 
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where academic self-admiration flourishes, and I have never felt 
disposed to approach the potentates of the university in an attitude 
of veneration. Maybe I share the shortcoming which Bismarck ad- 
mitted when he said that his organ of veneration was rather poorly 
developed; at any rate I cannot boast of a well-developed organ 
for the veneration of living celebrities. Obeying a general instinct 
rather than any definite line of reasoning, I have always preferred 
to keep a safe distance. I imagine it was what suited my nature best, 
and it has certainly been an effective safeguard against friction. 
All I ever cared about was my peace and my independence, and of 
these I have had my full share. I have never desired to attain to an 
influential or dominating position in this world, nor has the idea 
of playing the part of a faculty potentate ever had the slightest at- 
traction for me. And thus it came about that, even after I had be- 
come a member of the faculty, my inner aloofness remained more 
or less the same: I have had pleasant and even cordial relations 
with individual colleagues, but with the faculty as such I have 
never had any relations at all. Therefore I have not been surprised 
that the faculty with which I have been associated as an academic 
teacher for more than thirty years has never once bestowed on me 
the honor of representing it as its dean, while that office was often 
held in those years by men much younger than I, men who were still 
going to school when I was already occupying a university chair. 
You scratch my back and Fll scratch yours! That holds good every- 
where in this world, and the German universities are no exception; 
the man who does not strive for favor and power is left out in the 
cold. 

It has been the same with my relations to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, membership in which is to so many the goal of their 
burning ambition. To me it has always been a matter of complete 
indifference, and indeed a matter of course, that there, too, I was 
passed over. Nor have I ever let it worry me that the opinions I 
occasionally passed on the Academy and its members— not quite in 
consonance, I have to own, with the esteem in which they are 
generally held— were attributed to frustrated desires on my own 
part. 
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With the academic world outside Berlin my relations have been 
just as few. From the first I have never tried to attract attention 
to myself; I have never gone on a lecture tour nor paid any calls. 
And when, notwithstanding my reserve, I repeatedly received calls 
to other universities, my pleasure at such recognition was all the 
greater, since I had never done anything to bring them about. I 
can say of myself with W. H. Riehl: ‘‘I have never solicited any- 
thing except the hand of my wife.” 

Baron von Stein, having been sent on a diplomatic mission 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, requested that he be 
recalled for the reason that he “had always been averse to the 
diplomatic profession, on account of the inconstancy of the policy 
of the courts, the alternation between idleness and a shrewdly 
calculating conduct of office, the ceaseless endeavor to ferret out 
news and secrets, the necessity of living in the great world and 
sharing its empty pleasures and constraints, its futilities and its 
boredom, and also,” he continued, “on account of my own inde- 
pendent turn of mind, my frank ways, and my sensitive nature.” 
(Lehmann, Freiherr von Stein, I, 78.) Mutatis mutandis, the rea- 
sons were pretty much the same which determined me to hold aloof 
as much as possible from the doings of faculty and university 
circles. 

It only remains for me to add a few words about my work as an 
author. Again I can say that my success has gone far beyond my 
boldest expectations and dreams. Especially in the field of edu- 
cation my publications have exerted an influence on the actual 
course of events which forms a striking contrast to the reception 
they met in authoritative circles when they were first published. 
When the first edition of my “History of Higher Education” ap- 
peared, the classicists, who were in power at the time, denounced 
it as paradoxical and fallacious, if not altogether perverse. I have 
lived to see the book gradually shaping public opinion, not only 
about the past, but also with regard to the future of German edu- 
cation. And my books dealing with philosophy are widely read 
among all classes of the German people and not by them alone 
English, Russian, and Japanese translations have extended their 
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sphere of influence over the earth. I have the satisfaction of being 
able to say that I have let them find their way without any help on 
my part. Never have I sought reviewers or tried to influence their 
views, nor have I ever encouraged translations; indeed, sometimes 
it was a great surprise to me when the completed translation 
reached my hands. In my own judgment the popularity of my 
books is due mainly to two factors: an open eye for the world of 
reality and the honest desire to present and discuss things in a 
thoughtful and objective way. Both have their roots, I think, in 
the happy circumstances under which I was brought up in my 
earliest days. The simple and transparent conditions governing 
life in my native village taught me to see and understand both 
men and things. And calm reasonableness was the only claim any- 
one’s judgment had to being taken seriously; nobody had any use 
for that feverish smartness which is such a danger to the youth of 
our large cities. I am inclined to regard the favorable reception of 
my own books as a comforting sign that, even in these present days, 
with their enthusiasm for high-keyed literature and frenzied elo- 
quence, there is no lack of men and women who are willing to 
lend their ears to the calm voice of reason. And after all— in spite 
of its airs of importance and its swagger— the hysterical and de- 
cadent literature of our days is probably only a surface phenome- 
non. The passionate craving for the pathological, which now seems 
to dominate our books and magazines, will have its day; but the 
time will come when it will have vanished like a bad dream. 

1907 

The year 1906 ended with a happy celebration in our family, the 
marriage of our dear Madi with Max Kaftan, on December 22. 
The entire family of the bridegroom had come over from Kiel, 
and the marriage was performed at our church by his father, who 
gave us a deeply moving address; Miss Sertiirner contributed 
beautiful singing. The wedding banquet was held at the Hotel 
Albrechtshof in Steglitz, forty-four covers being laid. We were all 
old friends, and high spirits reigned, the last guests remaining un- 
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til midnight—the older ones talking, and the younger ones pro- 
longing the festive dancing. The young couple took the train for 
Starnberg, to spend Christmas with the bride's parents, who had 
not been able to come. I bade her goodbye with a heavy heart, and 
the whole day long my tears were never far away. The loss which 
our house suffered weighed heavily on my heart, altliougli I w^as 
glad of her new happiness. All through the years she liad been 
with us there had never been the slightest cloud of misunderstand- 
ing. Once she had won through to her own true self, after her 
stay with the Micylskis, her calm serenity and cheerfulness never 
varied, so that, wherever she went, she seemed to diffuse an atmos- 
phere of sunshine and fresh air. I have never known any young 
girl more happily equipped by nature or more perfectly trained by 
self-discipline. All who came to our house were attracted by her; 
no one, whether young or old, cheerful or dejected, could resist 
her charm. With the gay ones she was gay and ready for fun and 
a good laugh, though always perfectly sure not to overstep the 
lines where merriment ceases to be attractive and engaging. With 
the sad ones she was sad, listening with sympatlietic inteiest to 
every care and worry, great or small, and always ready to help if 
she could. Happy the house that has won her! 

Another loss of a different nature was the death of our dear 
friend Dr. Alberts, our family physician. After long and excruci- 
ating suffering— he had cancer of the liver— he died in the night 
before Easter. I had been calling on him regularly for a long time, 
and I have never seen anyone bear severe and almost insufferable 
pain with such serenity of mind. He was always interested and 
ready to turn the conversation away from his suffering to more 
general topics. There is a tremendous power of self-discipline and 
mastery over the senses in genuine faith. No doubt there were also 
temperamental differences between him and other friends, whom 
under similar circumstances I had seen perturbed and impatient 
to the point of desperation. But the ultimate reason of the pro- 
found and amazing peace of mind, which he maintained not only 
during his illness but also in the face of other afflictions of the most 
harassing kind, is to be found. I think, in his instinctive and 
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unreflecting assurance that he was in God’s hand: *'A 11 things work 
together for good to them that love God.” The man who has really 
made that faith his own has an incalculable advantage over those 
who regard afflictions as the work of hostile powers in whatever 
shape or form. 

My health, which had shown considerable improvement about 
the time of the wedding, had been declining again since the be- 
ginning of the year. How much of this was due to my discontinu- 
ing the Levico treatment, which I had used from October to the 
middle of December, and how much to bitter disappointment and 
great sorrow, which fell to my lot in January and February, I am 
unable to say. Influenza had also become a regular annual visitor, 
and I barely managed to hold out until the end of the winter 
semester, finding myself compelled to drop my seminar course for 
the first time since my habilitation; I lectured on pedagogics only 
four times a week. 

By the middle of April, however, my health had again improved 
so much that Professor Kuttner thought it advisable for me to go 
away over Easter for a little change of air. We decided on Baden- 
Baden and stayed there from April 12 to April 27. Councilor 
Lamberts, of the Board of Education, had recommended it to me; 
he had been going there for many years. Together with him and 
Professor Pfleiderer, whom I had persuaded to come, we took up 
our abode at the house of a pleasant family who made us very com- 
fortable. The only trouble was that the early spring which we had 
been encouraged to expect did not materialize. The year 1907 
kept up its unfriendly wintry aspect in the south as it had done in 
the north, wet and chilly weather or frost being the rule. We spent 
nearly the whole of these two weeks sitting at home in a heated 
room near the stove. When we left, the flower-buds on the count- 
less trees and shrubs along the promenade were no farther ad- 
vanced than we had found them on our arrival. Under these cir- 
cumstances there was not much chance for me to be out in the 
open; but now and then the weather improved sufficiently to make 
a short walk possible. Of course, the inviting forest-clad mountain 
heights over which we had roamed eighteen years ago, when we 
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started on our walking tour through the Black Forest, we now had 
to be content to admire from below; nor could we help feeling a 
little envious when the other guests gave us an account in the 
evening of what they had done during the day. 

But it was a pleasure to see so many old friends again. Professor 
G. E. Muller, of Gottingen, whom I had not seen for twenty years, 
was staying at Baden, and he had also brought his wife. The last 
time I had seen him— he was calling on me at Berlin— he had been 
so touchy and sharp that it almost came to a break between us; but 
now he was again cheerful and communicative, as in our student 
days of long ago. Then there was K. Muller, professor of church 
history, who had been a dear friend of ours in Berlin; I enjoyed 
many a pleasant hour with him. The two philosophers, Theobald 
Ziegler, of Strassburg, and Johannes Volkelt, of Leipzig, together 
with Professor Imelmann, of Berlin, and several others, completed 
our circle. When I come to think of it, those were really the first 
few days in my whole life which I had spent in such animated 
company, while away from home. On previous occasions we had 
just pursued our headlong course, avoiding rather than seeking 
any contacts with colleagues of mine. But now that we had l)een 
tamed, this informal intercourse was a great solace to me. It may 
be partly responsible for the fact that, despite the inclement 
weather, my stay at Baden had on the whole a beneficial effect on 
my health. Its gradual improvement, further aided by a repetition 
of the Levico treatment, continued all through the summer, right 
into July. I was able to give my lectures without difficulty, and I 
also took up my seminar course again, basing it-which I had 
never attempted before-on my own “Introduction to Philosophy.” 
In America and Japan the latter is frequently used as a textbook, 
but I had always feared that the absence of friction witli the ideas 
of the author would make a seminar course based on it a very 
slow affair. However, the informal discussion, rendered necessary 
by the overcrowded lecture room, if by nothing else, gave me one 
great advantage: I was able to speak straight from the author’s 
own mind! In the case of Spinoza and Kant, that had not always 
been so easy in view of the many differences of opinion. 
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For any more extensive piece of literary work, however, courage 
and strength remained as insufficient as they had been the year 
before. I had to content myself with occasional publications, some 
longer and some shorter; and of these there were not a few. Many 
of them were inspirations of the moment, both as to their form 
and as to their contents, being occasioned by some occurrence or 
other, or by a thought passing through my mind during the lec- 
ture. It did not tire me to think them out and give them shape; 
on the contrary, it often was a great help in overcoming moods of 
depression which sometimes assailed me. Some other articles had 
their origin in thoughts and reflections dating back to an earlier 
time, as for example a short treatise which appeared in the Janu- 
ary number of the Monatshefle fur hoheres Schulwesen under the 
title: “In What Direction Should the School Reform of 1901 Be 
Carried Forward?” It was written in opposition to the recommen- 
dations arrived at in 1905 and again in 1906 by the Educational 
Committee of Scientists and Physicians. They demanded a very 
considerable extension of the instruction in the natural sciences, 
as being an indispensable requisite of any truly modern education. 
Seven hours a week (apart from voluntary exercises) were to be 
the irreducible minimum for all higher schools, so that the educa- 
tional value of these sciences might be fully brought out and 
turned to account. I pointed out that these ideas were irreconcil- 
able with the spirit of the school reform of 1901 and that they 
foreshadowed the destruction of the classical gymnasium. In reply 
to a rather heated rejoinder by Professor Poske I published an- 
other article in the August number of the same Monatshefle, in 
which I tried to make it clear to these gentlemen that the proper 
way to increase the number of pupils who received thorough train- 
ing in natural science was to increase the number of realgymnasien 
and oberrealschulen, I further suggested that at the gymnasium 
something might be done in the same direction by making use 
of the “greater liberty of movement” that had been granted to the 
upper forms, but certainly not by a compulsory general increase 
in the hours devoted to mathematics and science. For that, I in- 
sisted, would only serve to revive the former hatred against the 
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philological system of compulsion in a new form, inasmuch as the 
same hostility would then be directed against the new mathe- 
maticO’physical system of compulsion. 

In the May number of the Deutsche Rundschau I published an 
article entitled: “Fathers and Sons,** a discussion of certain social 
and pedagogical aspects of present-day German life. It evidently 
found a strong resonance in feelings widely entertained in Ger- 
many, especially among the older generation, as witnessed by the 
large number of letters I received. No one can doubt that irrita- 
tion and resentment are making themselves felt very generally 
between our older and our younger generation. In my opinion 
this is largely due to the hare-brained literature intended for young 
people, largely inspired by Nietzsche’s crazy ideas. Books dealing 
with the question of heredity must also be held to account: “he- 
reditary taint** is described as the source of every weakness and every 
vice; and our young people eagerly absorb this dogma, which they 
find suggested to them by every stage play and by every novel. 
Strength of character and genius, on the other hand, are not de- 
rivable in any such way; they are a unique and individual jx)sses- 
sion of those excelling in them, whom the old fogies vainly try 
to tie down to their own conventional standards of value and to 
reduce to the level of their own mediocrity. These two theories 
effectively safeguard our adolescents against any inconvenient feel- 
ings of responsibility and reverence. Responsibility, they would 
say, is not on our side. That belongs to our parents and forefathers; 
nor have we any reason for gratitude and reverence—what we are, 
we are in spite of the mediocrity of our ancestors. 

Among those who were misleading our youth I had found 
special occasion to name L. Gurlitt as a faultfinding and unreason- 
ing grumbler. He was a teacher at our gymnasium at Steglitz and 
used that position to make the gymnasium in general, as well as 
our own school in particular, an object of public derision, in 
which endeavor he was seconded by a few youths who had just 
left the school. I had already tried to put a stop to the mis- 
chief in an earlier article, entitled “L. Gurlitt and Our German 
Schools,’* which had appeared in the Sunday supplement of the 
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Vossische Zeitung on October 15, 1905. But my hope that he 
might listen to my advice had been in vain: he talked himself 
ever deeper into the role of a hero and martyr, whose mission it 
was to deliver our youth from unbearable burdens and all man- 
kind from the yoke of unyielding school pedantry. His final emis- 
sion was a pamphlet entitled “My Struggle for Truth,” which I 
characterized in another short article, published in the same place 
on July 6, 1907, as autobiographic fiction, derived from unin- 
hibited autosuggestion. 

Not without considerable difficulty I managed to hold out until 
the end of the semester, having been compelled to interrupt my 
lectures on account of a bad cold, which completely deprived me 
of the use of my voice. About the middle of August we went to 
Starnberg. We had intended to go to Wyck, on the Isle of Fdhr, 
but the wet and cold summer, which made it necessary to keep our 
stoves going even in July and August, induced us to change our 
minds and go south again. I had been thinking of Vahrn, near 
Brixen; but, once we found ourselves at Starnberg, we felt so at 
home that we decided to stay. I was afraid of being confined 
within narrow hotel rooms with all the disturbances that can be 
so annoying if one is unable to spend the day out of doors. So we 
remained settled for eight weeks and enjoyed an unusually beauti- 
ful autumn, which made up for the miserable summer. Our Sep- 
tember and October days were almost without exception clear, 
sunny, and warm, so that I was able to sit in the garden a great 
deal of the time. In other respects, too, those weeks stand out in 
a bright and sunny light, as I look back on them. We belonged 
altogether to ourselves that summer, Laura keeping everything 
away from me that could have been annoying or disturbing. Every 
day alike was devoted partly to work and partly to recreation; 
there were practically no visitors to claim our attention. In the 
morning we took a longer or a shorter walk over the moderate 
heights in our immediate neighborhood, and if the weather was 
fine in the afternoon we went for a row on the lake, which was 
always a treat. Between times there were hours of quiet work. 
I took heart and set to work putting my lectures on pedagogics 
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into literary shape; the writing proceeded without difficulty and 
gave me pleasure. Among the books I read I mention in the first 
place Dietrich Schafer’s “Universal History of Modern Times.” 

I was so delighted with it that I was prompted to write a long 
article, which appeared in the Internationale Wochenschrift. An- 
other excellent book which came to my hands was Fr. W. Forster’s 
“School and Character.” The author’s very congenial views and 
sentiments put me in a pleasant mood, which was further en- 
hanced by letters I received from R. Pannwitz, a member of Gur- 
litt’s circle, which seemed to foreshadow a change of method, if 
not of conviction. In this way everything conspired to make those 
weeks the most peaceful and cheerful ones I had known for years. 

About the middle of October we returned to Steglitz. The 
beautiful autumn landscapes we saw from our train, especially in 
the lovely valley of the Saale, repeatedly tempted us to get out 
and tarry, but in the end we always desisted. Thus I began the 
winter semester in a fairly favorable condition, finding myself 
able not only to lecture on pedagogics before an unusually large 
number of students but also to start my seminar course on Spi- 
noza’s Ethics. The latter I was compelled to drop after Christmas 
on account of failing strength; but the lectures I brought to their 
conclusion and even began to feel more fit again for the task, 
which was apparently due to a repetition of the Levico treatment. 

My inclination and ability to undertake literary production 
continued unimpaired; indeed, it seemed to increase, serving as a 
remedy against hypochondriac moods. Lying on the sofa, I would 
pencil down an outline sketch of the article I had in mind and 
then work it out with pen and ink at my desk; while I was thus 
occupied, all other thoughts haunting my mind were forgotten, 
so that for the moment I felt quite fresh and free— lotus in illis. 
In this way I composed some short articles, which appeared in the 
Woche, They had their origin in the anger aroused in my mind 
by the unspeakable filth which the representatives of homosexu- 
ality were flinging all over Germany. Those were the days of the 
court proceedings in the Harden-Eulenburg affair, of unsavory 
memory. The helplessness of the judicial authorities, the impu- 
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dence of the advocates of the “third sex,” the insatiable hunger of 
the general public for sensation, pandered to by an avid press— 
it all made my gorge rise, and I was yearning for relief. I found 
it by writing those articles, which engaged the general attention 
to a degree I had never known before. I received letters from all 
sorts and conditions of men: physicians, lawyers, army officers, and 
professors, as well as plain people. I should never have thought 
of the Woche as an organ so eminently suitable for addressing 
oneself to “public opinion”; its contents had always seemed rather 
slight to me, when it happened to come into my hand. It was 
Professor Hinneberg, the editor of the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 
who first brought me into that company almost against my own 
will. One day, when he called on me, I told him I had written an 
article and did not quite know what to do with it. He replied: 
“I am just on my way to call on the editor of the Woche; let me 
take it with me!” In the same way I became a contributor to the 
Tag: I overcame my hesitation by considering that one has to 
look for willing listeners where they are to be found, though it be 
on byways or along hedgerows— just as the prophet of Nazareth 
did not teach in the schools alone. 

Still another matter of general interest engaged my attention: 
the war which broke out in the Catholic Church against “modern- 
ism,” as it was called. The Encyclica Pascendi, which Pope Pius X 
had issued in September, threatened to do away with any freedom 
of scientific research among the adherents of the Catholic faith. 
In Germany this concerned in the first place the Catholic faculties, 
but thereby also the German universities in general and thus in 
the last resort the whole intellectual life of our nation. I wrote 
an article on “The Crisis of the Catholic Theological Faculties,” 
which appeared in the Internationale Wochenschrift (Vol. I, No. 
32) and was followed by a whole series of articles written by 
Catholic and Protestant university men. This probably helped 
to stiffen the backs of the German bishops in their attitude of 
reserve toward the demands of Rome— not to say: in their pas- 
sive resistance. The leader of the movement was Prince-Bishop 
Kopp, who repeatedly wrote to me expressing his approval of the 
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line of procedure I had recommended. Dr. Althoif also voiced his 
enthusiastic assent to the policy I had advocated against Rome. 
The final article from my own pen on the whole question was 
included in the new edition of my Philosophia militans. 

igo8 

The winter semester ended with a happy event: the engagement 
of our daughter Lotte to Dr. Willy Kabitz. Madi’s wedding had 
been the occasion which had led to more intimate relations be- 
tween them. He proposed on Good Friday, in 1907, and after some 
hesitation Lotte consented. Dr. Kabitz was heartily welcome to 
me as a son-in-law; no one could have been more acceptable. I had 
known him for a number of years, having first come in personal 
contact with him on the occasion of a scholarship examination, 
as was already mentioned. I well remember saying to my wife: 
“I’ve just had a nice little fellow calling on me; we must ask him 
to dinner.** He soon became an ever- more-frequent and always- 
welcome guest. His cheerful spontaneity, his frank and open man- 
ner, and his uncalculating nature won everyone’s heart, while his 
energy and perseverance in his work as well as his gifts made me 
value him on that account also. My, or rather our, consent to their 
marriage was therefore easily won; indeed, it anticipated our 
daughter’s decision. Dr. Kabitz was just about to habilitate as a 
privatdozent of philosophy at the University of Breslau, and when 
that had been accomplished under auspicious circumstances the 
formal engagement was announced in March, 1908. 

Immediately afterward, on March lO, I left with Laura for the 
Riviera. We went by way of Basle, where we stopped for the night, 
and I completed the journey without difficulty, feeling quite fresh 
and buoyed up with hope. We put up at Schickert’s Park Hotel, 
in Nervi, which offered the advantage of being a purely German 
house. Everybody was German: the landlord and his wife hailed 
from the Rhine; the waitresses came from German Switzerland; and 
the guests, too, were Germans. A further advantage was the large gar- 
den, or rather park, with its frontage directly on the sea. From its 
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terraces one enjoyed a superb view over the sea and along the coast, 
from Monte Fino, whose beautiful skyline stood out in the east, to 
Genoa in the west; and on clear days snowy Alpine peaks gleamed 
on the western horizon. The first days were fine, so that we spent 
almost all our time basking in the burning sun, either on the ter- 
races of the park or further down on the cliffs. But then cold weather 
set in, and perhaps I was rather careless in exposing myself to the 
evening air; so my old affliction returned and dragged on and on, 
until I consulted a German physician living at the hotel. I also took 
a dislike to the hotel meals; the cooking had been adapted more or 
less to the German palate, but I found the food indigestible and 
rebelled especially against the abominable meat diet, introduced 
everywhere to please English travelers— three meat dishes in the mid- 
dle of the day and four in the eveningl The sunshine, too, remained 
niggardly, and repeated thunderstorms brought extensive snowfalls 
in the mountains, which lowered the temperature; we were told 
that such a cold spring had not been known in fifty years. With 
short interruptions the house had to be heated all through March 
and April, and when at last we started northward again, on April 
23, the central heating still continued in full swing. 

Under these circumstances our long stay did not benefit my 
health. Most of the time I had to spend in a heated room, and the 
impatience with which I yearned for sunshine and warmth out of 
doors made the enforced stay in the cage all the more irksome. If 
one is in the north, one knows that March and April are winter 
months, and one can adjust one’s mind accordingly; but here in the 
south one always had a feeling that one was being imposed upon. 
I said goodbye to Italy with the firm resolve not to set foot on it 
again. In the sick man’s mind impatience and resentment were 
aroused by all the little annoyances which on previous occasions 
had been borne with a lighter spirit: the dirt, the incessant attempts 
at petty cheating, and so on. The latter had begun right on the eve- 
ning of our arrival at the Genoa railroad station, where we con- 
sumed a plate of sandwiches and a bottle of wine, for which we 
were presented with a bill amounting to L. 9. 60. All our expostula- 
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tions were in vain: there had been half a chicken on that plate, we 
were told. The usual counterfeit coins were also in evidence. 

The monotony of our existence~it was shared, I might add, by 
Miss Matty Bruchmann,®* to whom we became greatly attached 
during those weeks—was interrupted by a number of visitors: Pro- 
fessor Dietrich Schafer and his wife, on their return from a journey 
tlirough Italy; Professor Ebbinghaus; Dr. Wachtler, of Steglitz, who 
remained for some weeks; and finally the sculptor Seebckk, who 
came from Rome. His purpose was to model a bust of me; Dr. Alt- 
hoff, who had sat for him at Steglitz, had induced him to go to 
Nervi and make a portrait bust of me, too. In nine sittings in a tiny 
room on the seashore the work was completed, and it turned out a 
great success, notwithstanding the adverse external circumstances. 
The animated company which the artist liked to gather around him 
while at work made the sittings altogether agreeable; I also enjoyed 
getting an insight into the technique of his art. With Mr. Seebock 
himself we became great friends; a Viennese by birth, he had been 
living in Rome for twenty years. He had none of the typical man- 
nerisms of a “modern artist,” but was the most natural and simple- 
minded man imaginable, and always ready to lend a willing ear to 
anything of human interest. We are looking forward to seeing him 
again next winter in Berlin, together with the bust. It so happened 
that Pope Pius X and Professor Schoell ” had been the most recent 
subjects of his art; so, this worldling being next in order, he jest- 
ingly remarked that if I could have come to Rome he would have 
modeled me and the Pope of the same clay. 

All the while I kept at my work. Among the essays I completed 
was one entitled: “The Legal Status of Women in tile Past and in 
the Future” (Premsische Jalirbucher, Vol. CXKXII, No. 3). It was 
occasioned by a book written by Marianne Weber, which made me 
realize once again how far I had gradually removed from the out- 
look of our “modern” writers. Is it old age that has wrought the 
change? Or am I right in thinking that they have lost all contact 


82 A daughter of Dr. Kurt Bruchmann (see p. 244). 

88 Jakob Schoell (bom in i866)> a Protestant prelate of high distinction. 
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with the world of reality and are building their airy utopias in 
cloudland? 

The first stage of our return journey-postponed again and again 
in the hope that spring would arrive— took us by way of Milan, the 
Brenner Pass, and Lake Garda to Meran. In Milan we sat a long 
time in the Galeria Vittorio Emmanuele, watching the Italian sol- 
diers of all branches of the service as they strutted past. Will they ever 
be of any other use? They don’t look like it, these daintily dressed-up 
dolls with their white collars and cuffs and their roving eyes. The 
difference between them and our Prussian soldiers, who are hardly 
ever seen in the street on weekdays, unless it be on the march or 
in their work suits, is quite obvious; soldiers for a serious purpose 
on the one hand— and soldiers for entertainment and play on the 
other 1 As we departed from our hotel in Milan, we had to submit to 
another highway robbery. Our crossing of Lake Garda was favored 
by perfect weather and very enjoyable; it called up more and more 
old memories, the nearer we came to Riva, Monte Baldo, now wear- 
ing a shimmering crown of snow, and all the other old pictures 
emerging once morel Late at night we arrived at Meran, where Dr. 
Althoff, with kindly forethought, had secured rooms for us at the 
Park Hotel. With the exception of one day, which was sunny and 
hot, we remained cooped up all the time in our heated rooms. 
Otherwise these days were pleasant enough. Our intercourse with 
the Althoffs was friendly and informal, and we had interesting talks 
together. His kindliness and solicitude were touching, and in Mrs. 
Althoff we made the acquaintance of an amiable lady, very good- 
hearted and simple in her ways. Professor Schmoller’s wife with her 
daughter was also there, so we enjoyed many an animated conversa- 
tion in the evenings. 

On April 22 we crossed the Brenner Pass on our way to Starnberg, 
arriving at Munich long past the scheduled hour, as trains from 
Italy generally do. We felt rather ill at ease in our crowded com- 
partment, jammed in between exotic figures of various types. But 
the worst of all was the company we had to put up with in the din- 
ing car. The table was laid for four, and our two companions were 
Hungarian Jews, the older one a truly terrifying apparition. His 
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hands, shining with fat, dirt, and jewels, were continually on the 
table, busying themselves in the bread basket or in other ways. Ac- 
cidental contacts of this sort make one understand the anti-Semitic 
mood of resentment which dominates the political life of the Aus- 
trian people. Yes, I think, if I had to choose between being ruled 
either by Jews or by Rome, the clerical masters would seem the 
lesser evil to me, too. 

At Starnberg we found things going on as usual. Aunt Lotte had 
recovered nicely, after all, even though the dizziness, which ham- 
pered her in moving about, had not quite disappeared. We had 
been hoping to enjoy spring weather in the garden, but again we 
were disappointed; winter reigned unabated—not a leaflet nor a 
blossom, and the heating also continuedl 

But when we arrived at Steglitz, on May a, there was cheerful 
sunshine to welcome us. The first signs of spring in the shape of 
young green leaves on the birches and fruit trees had begun tojneet 
our eyes as soon as our train entered the North German lowlands. 
In our garden the yellow flowers of ribes and forsythia were in full 
bloom, and we felt as though we had been transferred from the 
north to the southi I began my lectures on psychology in a cheerful 
frame of mind. But soon my strength began to fail. I lost my appe- 
tite almost completely, so that the time I had to spend at table be- 
came a torture; I gradually got into the habit of taking my soup, or 
whatever it happened to be, by myself. My lecturing continued to 
exert its reviving influence on me. Sometimes I arrived at the uni- 
versity completely exhausted and weary unto death; but after I had 
been lecturing a few minutes the tired feeling was completely gone 
and I found no difficulty in handling my subject. Toward the end of 
the semester we decided to go to the university by automobile in- 
stead of taking the train; we thus avoided the stairs and the often 
unbearable overcrowding. Forthwith my attitude toward the auto- 
mobile underwent a most remarkable change. I had hated it fero- 
ciously; but now I found it comfortable, quick, reliable, and respon- 
sive to one’s needs. There is a Russian proverb: “Never spit into a 
puddle; you may yet have to drink from it.” 
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July iSy 

Today I am entering upon the sixty-third year of my life. Shall I 
live to complete it and start on another? ** Annus climactericus/" 
Philip Melanchthon called it— the great climacteric. Well might he 
call it the critical year, for it took him away, as it did Martin Luther. 
I do not deceive myself about the fact that in my own case, too, the 
curve of vitality has been descending during the past three years 
toward its vanishing point. The ascending line of each wave no 
longer reaches the high mark it still attained in 1906 and 1907; and 
the depressions are becoming deeper and deeper. I have never be- 
fore felt so utterly without strength as during these last few weeks. 
Every finger hangs on my body like a leaden weight, and my head 
constantly inclines to sink down on my arms for support. Eating 
has been reduced to forcing down as much as is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

Be it as God wills! In the main, I have completed my work, and 
I cannot look back on my life and all it has given me without a feel- 
ing of deepest gratitude, I can now repeat what my friend Belger 
once said to me on his deathbed: “After all, life has been rich and 
beautiful!” Yes, my life has been rich in endeavor and accomplish- 
ment, richer than 1 had dared to dream; rich, too, in the love and 
gratitude that have come to me. Of the world of beauty, also, I have 
seen much during this hurried passage, to speak with Riickert. But 
if the way should lead in the other direction, upward to recovery, 
then I shall regard the added years as a gift; surely I shall not have 
to look in vain for new tasks and rewarding achievement. 

July 20, igo 8 

Upon my arrival at the university this morning, I heard the news: 
Pfleiderer is dead! It was a great shock to me. Only on Tuesday last 
week I had been sitting there by his side. For some weeks past he 
had been complaining about his heart, but I had not attributed any 
special significance to it: he looked as he always did and was quite 
cheerful and in good spirits, only that he found walking difficult. 
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And now death had taken him suddenly on Saturday evening— the 
same evening on which he had intended to start for the Black 
Forest, where he was going to spend the summer. He had talked to 
me about it, saying that he had made up his mind suddenly and 
obtained leave of absence. His daughter had secured quarters for 
him at Freudenstadt, and he was looking forward to it, full of hope. 

I said to him, half jestingly: “Fm going to look you up there, as 
soon as Starnberg has brought me round again.”— He was a lovable 
man and an honest thinker. Kindheartedness shone from his clear 
eyes. For me he entertained a very friendly regard, which especially 
during my illness found expression again and again. Those spring 
days I had spent with him at Baden had brought us closer together; 
he had enjoyed them— well along in the sixties though he was— with 
a childlike delight that brightened many an hour for me, who was 
not often able to keep up with the others. 

July 27, igo8 

Today I have concluded my lectures on psychology, not without 
deep emotion. Have I addressed my students for the last time? I was 
altogether at the end of my strength. Not only the drive to Berlin 
but even the lecture itself has now become a great fatigue, whereas 
until quite recently it had always had a refreshing and stimulating 
effect on me. For thirty-three years, more than a generation, I have 
been teaching, and for the love and care I have always devoted to 
this work gratitude has not been denied me. If now the end has 
come, I will not complain, but confess joyfully and with a thankful 
heart: **Cursum quern fortuna dedit peregi!” 


Friedrich Paulsen died eighteen days later, on August 14, in the 
year 1908. 
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S INCE in the body of this book the titles of Paulsen’s works have 
been quoted in English translation, the following chronologi- 
cal list, Nos. 1-26, giving the German titles and adding the year of 
the most recent edition will be welcome to many, especially to read- 
ers who wish to turn to the German originals. It has been prepared 
by Professor Willy Kabitz, Friedrich Paulsen’s son-in-law. 

1 . Symbolae ad systemata philosophiac moralis historicae et criticac 
(1871, Berlin). 

2. Versucli einer Entwicklungsgeschichie der Kantischen Erkenntnis- 
theoric (1875, Leipzig). 

3. David Hume: Dialoge iiber naturliche Religion. t)bcr Selbstmord 
und (Jnstcrblichkeit der Secle. Ins Deutsche iibersetzt und mit einer 
Einleitung vei'selien (1877, Leipzig; 2d ed.: 1894, Berlin; 3d cd.: 1905, 
Leipzig). 

4. Geschichte dcs gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deutschen Schulcn 
und Universitaten vom Ausgang des Mittelalters his zur Gegenwart. 
Mit besonderer Riicksicht auf den klassischen Unterricht (1885, Leip- 
zig; 2d ed. in 2 vols.: Vol. 1, 1896, Vol. 2, 1897; 3d ed. by Dr. R. 
Lehmann in 2 vols.: Vol. 1, 1919, Vol. 2, 1921, Berlin and Leipzig). 

5. System der Ethik mit einem Umriss der Staats- und Gesellschafts- 
lehre (1889, Berlin; 3d cd. in 2 vols.: 1894; 5th ed. in 2 vols.: 1901, 
Stuttgart und Berlin; 11th and i2th ed. in 2 vols.: 1921). 

6. Das Realgymnasium und die humanistische Bildung (1889, Ber- 
lin). 

7. Einleitung in die Philosophic (1892, Berlin; 7th ed.: 1901, Stutt- 
gart und Berlin; 41st and 42d ed.: 1929). 

8. Das Handbiichlein Epiktets. Ins Deutsche iiber tragen (1892). 

9. t)ber die gegenwartige Lage des hoheren Schulwesens in Preussen 
(1893. Berlin). 

10. Immanuel Kant. Sein Leben und seine Lehre (1898, Stuttgart, 
Frommanns Klassiker der Philosophic, Vol. 7; 7th ed.: 1924). 

11. Kant, der Philosoph des Protestantismus (1899, Berlin). 
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12. Schopenhauer. Hamlet. Mephistopheles. Drei Aufsatze zur Natur- 
geschichte des Pessimismus (1900, Stuttgart; 4th ed.: 1926). 

13. Parteipolitik und Moral (1900, Dresden). 

14. Kants Verhaltnis zur Metaphysik (1900, Berlin). 

15. Philosophia mill tans. Gegen Klerikalismus und Naturalismus 
(1901, Berlin; 5d and 4th ed.: 1908). 

16. Die hoheren Schulen und das Universitatsstudium im 20. Jahr- 
hundert (1901, Braunschweig). 

17. Der hohere Lehrerstand und seine Stellung in der gelehrten Welt 
(1902, Braunschweig). 

18. Die deutschen Universitaten und das Universitatsstudium (1902, 
Berlin). 

19. Die hoheren Schulen Deutschlands und ihr Lehrerstand in ihrem 
Verhaltnis zum Staat und zur geistigen Kultur (1904, Braunschweig). 

20. Zur Ethik und Politik. Gesammelie Vortrage und Aufsatze (2 
vols., 1905, Berlin, Deutsche Biichcrei, Vol. 31 and 32; 2d ed.: 1906; 
3d ed. without year). 

21. Das deutsche Bildungswesen in seiner geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung (1906, Leipzig, Aus Natur und Geisteswelt, Vol. 100; 2d ed. by 
Dr. Miinch: 1909). 

22. Moderne Erziehung und geschlechtliche Sittlichkeit. Einige pa- 
dagogische und moralischc Betrachtungen fur das Jahrhundert des 
Kindes (1908, Berlin). 

23. Richtlinien der j tings ten Bewegung im hoheren Schulwesen 
Deutschlands. Gesammelte Aufsatze (1909, Berlin, posthum.). 

24. Aus meinem Leben. jugendcrinnerungen (1909, Jena, posthum.). 

25. Padagogik, ed. by Dr. W. Kabitz (1911, Stuttgart and Berlin, 
posthum.; 6th and 7th ed.: 1921). 

26. Gesammelte padagogische Abhandlungen, ed. by Dr. E. Spranger 
(1912, Stuttgart and Berlin). 

English editions have appeared of the following works (in their 
chronological order): 

The German Univenities: Their Character and Historical Develop- 
ment. Transl. by E. D. Perry. Introduction by N. M. Butler. Macmillan, 
New York and London, 1895. 

Introduction to Philosophy. Transl. from the 3d German edition by 
Frank Thilly. Preface by William James. H. Holt & Co., New York, 
1895; 2d edition from the 3d German edition, 1898 (later printings). 

A System of Ethics. Transl, from the 4th German edition by Frank 
Thilly. C. Scribner's Sons, New York, 1899 (later printings). 
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Immanuel Kant: His Life and Doctrine. Transl. from the 2d German 
edition by J. E. Creighton and A. Lefevre. C. Scribner’s Sons, New York 
(also: J. C. Nimmo, London), 1902. 

The German Universities and University Study. Transl. by Frank 
Thilly and W. W. Elwang. C. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1906. 

German Education Past and Present. (Original title of the German 
edition: German Education in Its Historical Development.) Transl. 
by T. Lorenz. C. Scribner’s Sons, New York (also: Fisher Unwin, Lon- 
don), 1908. 

A complete bibliography of all writings, including articles, is to 
be found in the Gesammelte pddagogische Abhandlungen listed 
above under No. 26. 
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Aalcsund, visit to, 444 
Abiturientenexamen, 156/1, 164 
Academic liberty, Paulsen’s efforts, in be- 
half of, 363, 439 

Academic Protective Union, 338, 409 
Adickes, Erich, 333. 405 
Acgidi, Ludwig Karl, 168, 189 
Agriculture, output of Frisian farms. 48: 
economic conditions, prices, 72; see 
also Farming 
Ahn, textbooks, 133 

Alberts, Jakob, painter, 404, 406; friend- 
ship with, 344 
Albrecht, Professor, 292 
Alemannia, at Bonn. 178, 190, 193 
Alexander, Bernhard, 225 
Alpine climbing, 296 ff., 407 
Althaus, Icctuics, 215, 216 
Althofl. Friedrich, 336, 356, 397, 438, 461, 
462, 481, 483, 484; relations with Paul- 
sen, 302, 303; controversy with Paulsen, 
364 ff.; their later friendship, 365; 
characteristics, 365 ff.; conference on 
gymnasium instruction, 412 
Altona gymnasium, 140-70; hours and 
recess, 102; number of languages re- 
quired, 130; forms, 140/1, 143; char- 
acter, purpose, 141, 143; academic 
courses, methods employed, 141: 150th 
anniversary, 141; known as the Chris- 
tianeum, 141; curriculum, 141, 152 ff.; 
grounds and buildings, 142; teachers, 
143, 144 ff.; pupils, preparation for 
university, 143: dissipations among 
students, 151, 157 f.; student patri- 
otism, 166, 168; during war against 
Denmark, 169; visited by General 
Gablenz, 169; visit to, 1894, 360 
America, exchange of professors with 
Germany, 437-39 


Amsterdam, visit to, 432 
Anti-Semitism. Paulsen’s experience with, 
294; see also jews 
Appenzell, 370 
Archer, Miss, 251, 278 
Aristotle, Paulsen’s interest in, vi, 184 f., 
195 ff., 210; “Physics,” 183, 185; Tren- 
delenburg’s seminar on, 183-86, 196-97; 
“Ethics,” 196 

Arithmetic, in the village school, 104, 
113. 114 

Arndt, Ernst Moritz, 85 
Arons, Doctor, dismissal of, 363, 364 
Ascher & Co., publishers, 401 
“Association of German Citizens of the 
Mosaic Faith,” 384 
Audi Einer (Vischer), 353 
Augsburger AUgemeine Zeitung, 314, 315 
Augusta, Empress, 262 
Austria, political events during the six- 
ties, 166 ff.; war against Denmark, 168; 
joint rule of Schleswig-Holstein, 169; 
Holstein placed under administration 
of, 169; war with Prussia, 176 
Automobiles, Paulsen's attitude toward, 
455 ^ 485 

Avenarius, Richard, 212, 253, 350; Vier- 
teljahrsschrift, 283 

Baden-Baden, visit to, 474 
Baensch, Otto, 373 

Bagehot, On the Origin of Nations, 245 
Balslev, Bishop, 117 
Banoezi, Josef, see Weiss, Jo.sef 
Bartelmann, Direktor, 201, 202, 255 
Baslian, A., lectures, 216 
Baumann, Julius. 350 
“Before the Storm” (Fontane), 377 
Belger, Christian, 318, 331. 345, 387, 400, 
486; friendship with, 185, 225 ff., 245; 
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Belger, Qiristian (conU) 
life sketch, 2s6; mother, 226; charac- 
teristics, 227, 408; in love with Emilie 
Ferchel, 262: attitude toward Paulsen's 
marriage, 288; illness and death, 408 
Bell and Lancaster, 109 
Beneke, Friedrich Ed., philosophy, 187 
Berendt, lectures, 229 
Bergen, charm of, 450 
Berlin, compared with London and 
Paris, 425; traffic, 429 
Berlin, University of, intellectual dis- 
tinction, vii; Paulsen's studies at, 180- 
88, 195, 210; his preparation for aca- 
demic career, 214 ff.; teachers, 214 if.; 
narrowness of curriculum, 215: Paul- 
sen as privatdozent at, 246-53, 276-77; 
made associate professor, 277; his re- 
luctance to leave, 303, 336, 356; made 
full professor, salary, 356: philologists, 
359 

Berlin Academy of Sciences, 388 
Berlin Teachers Association, 415 
Bernays, Jakob, lectures, 189 
Bernhardy, Gottfried, "History of Greek 
Literature,” 195 
Beseler, Georg, lectures, 217 
Besser, Elisabeth, 271, 284 
Bessersche Buchhandlung, 337 
Bible, school study, 104, 106, no, 118; 
stories in, 119, 133 

Bismarck, 169, 229; quoted, 363, 367 
"Body and Mind” (Busse) 

Bohemia, 326 

Bdlsche, 394, 410; “Discovery of Man in 
the Nineteenth Century,” 410 
Bonitz, Hermann, 155, 196, 197, 224, 243, 
355; lectures, 182, 186, igo, 195, 218; 
relations with Paulsen, 302, 305 
Bonn, University of, Paulsen’s attend- 
ance, 188 ff. 

Bonus. A., “The Cultural Value of Ger- 
man Schools,” 412 
Book prices, 314, 338, 408 
Books, in Unde Ipke’s house, 82: type 
harmful to youth, 477; see also Liter- 
ature 

Booksellers, attempts to form combines, 

409 

Book trade, conditions in, 408 


Boretius, Alfred E., lectures, 217, 220 
Bosse, Minister, 356, 396 
Bbtticher, see Lagarde, Paul Anton de 
Bourne, H. R. Fox, The Life of John 
Locke, 254 
Brahe, Tycho, 235 

Brandes, Georg, 293-95; “Main Currents 
of Nineteenth Century Literature,” 
*93 

Braun, Wilhelm A., 259 n 
Bredstedt, post office, 28; town and dis- 
trict, 29; fair, 100 

Breslau, University of, Paulsen accepts 
professorship, 302: asks to be released 
from* his word, 304 
Britain, see England 
British Museum, 426 
Broders, Angens, 7, 8 
Brodersen, sexton, 38, 233, 274; ability 
as teacher, 102, 111, 124, 415; reputa- 
tion and character, 111; Paulsen's 
debt to. 111, 124; teaching methods, 
112 ff., 124; popularity, 113; duties as 
sexton and organist, 121-23; persuades 
Paulsens to educate son, 127; death, 
386 

Bruchmann, Kurt, 244, 48311 
Bruchmann, Matty, 483 
Bruns, Z., 212 

Bubenreuth, center of Paulsen’s hur- 
schenschaft, 174 

Bubenruthia, Paulsen’s membership 
and activities in, 172 ff.; severs ties 
with Alemannia, 178; last heroic fig- 
ures of, 199 

Bucher, Karl, “The German Book Trade 
and the World of Learning,” 409 
Bungeroth, friendship with, 173, 193 
Bunyan, John, Pilgritn*s Progress, 37 
Burschenschaft, Paulsen becomes mem- 
ber of Bubenruthia, 172; history, 172, 
199* 203; life in, 173 ff., 190; effect on 
studies, 174; Alemannia, 190; Reuter’s 
part in, 199 

Busse, L., 315; “Body and Mind,” 410 

Capesius, Joseph, 252 
Carlsberg, Ny, 452 

Carlyle, Thomas, History of Frederick 
the Great, 236; house, 427 
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Caspers, Provost, ji, 32, 110 
Catechism, school study of, 103, 106, no, 
111, 117 

Catholic Center Party, leaders, 229 
Catholic Church, Paulsen gains deeper 
understanding of, igi; compared with 
Protestantism, 192: at Ober-GOnzl, 
297; Paulsen espouses schools, 314; 
qualities, 348; the Church of the peo- 
ple, 349: appeal to senses, 391; atti- 
tude toward scientific research, 480 
"'Catholic Faculties and Religious Lib- 
erty, The” (Meckel), 439 
Catholic student associations, agitation 
against. 439 

"'Catholicism and Scientific Research” 
(Paulsen), 382 

Catholics, grateful for Paulsen’s attitude 
toward medieval schools, 283: Old- 
Catholics, 355 n; attack subversive 
professors. 363; Paulsen’s views at- 
tacked by extremists among. 383; con- 
fessional schools, 413 
Caucr, Paul, 361 
Cavi-Sestri, 455 

Center Party, see Catholic Party 
Children, school attendance and labor 
periods, 62; life in city and country 
compared, 69; playmates, 77, 91-100; 
books for, 119 

Christian II, of Denmark, 108 
Christian IV. of Denmark, 235 
Christian V, of Denmark, 141 
Christian VIII, of Denmark, 30 
Christianeum, name of gymnasium, 141; 

see also Altona gymnasium 
Christiania, celebration of Norges store 
Dag during visit to, 441 
Christliche Well, 384, 385, 394 . 46 * 
Christmas, Frisian customs, 24; prepa- 
ration of food. 50! at Sande, 87: Bret 
Chri.tm a« tree, 88; custom of giving 
presents, 98 

Church, attendance at village, 25, 39; 
condition of, and attitude of parents 
toward, 38-40; wide-spread alienation 
from, 39: duties of sexton and organist, 
121; Paulsen’s services as assistant, 121- 
24; service at St. Mary s, Oxford, 4*9 
Church visitation at school, 109 


City and country life, compared, 69 ff. 
Classes, social, in village and farm com- 
munity, 73 ff. 

Classical gymnasium, see Gymnasium 
Classical languages, as the foundation of 
higher education, 280; history of in- 
struction in. 313; see also Greek: I^uin 
Clausius, Rudolf, lectures. 190 
Coeducation, 120 
Cohn. Jonas. 324 
Coins, see Money 
Color latinus, 152 

Commodities produced by household 
and farm, 48-66 passim 
Community life of village, 73 
"'Complaints of the Upper Teachers, 
The” (Paulsen), 396 
‘‘Concept of Cause” (Paulsen), 237 
“Concerning the Question of the Privat- 
dozenten of I heology” (Paulsen), 461 
Condottieri, Italian heroes, 393 
Conferences, School, 265, 339 ff. 
Confessional schools, 413 
Confirmation, 130 
Contemporary Review, 436 
Conventions, teachers’, 411, 415 
Copenhagen, visits to, 234, 451 
Credner, Dr., 314 
Cretius, Lieutenant, 220 
‘"Ciisis of the Catholic Theological Fac- 
ulties, The" (Paulsen), 480 
Critics, Paulsen’s attitude toward. 351 
“Critique of Pure Reason” (Rant). 23a, 
246; centenary, 283 

“Culture of Our Own Times, The,” 
Paulsen’s contributions to, 410 
Currency, see Money 
Curtius, Ernst, 284, 285; “History of 
Alexander the Great.” 129; lectures, 
216; characteristics, 217; death, 395 
Curtius, Mrs. Ernst, 284; death, 395 

Danish, study of, 133. '64 
“David Copperfield” (Dickens), 357 
DelbrUck. Hans, 385, 393 
Delitzsch. Friedrich, lectures, 178 
Democracy, attitude toward, 231 
Democratic spirit of community life, 

Demory, Monsieur, 149, 104 
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Denmark, war with Germany, as; Gov- 
ernment Bank notes, a8; coins, i8, 31: 
political relations with Schleswig, 
30 ff.; colors, 3a; g^mnasien under 
management of, 140; political events 
during the sixties, 166 if.; **Execution" 
decreed against, 167; Prussian and 
Austrian war against, 168: Paulsen's 
visit to, 451 

Derfflinger Strasse, a75, 311, 3aa 
Deussen, Paul, 416 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 314, 383, 386, 
410, 418, 439. 461 
Deutsche Monatsschrift, 410 
Deutsche Rundschau^ a84. 336, 382. 388, 

436. 477 

Deutsche Schule, 415 
Deutsche Wochenschrift, 385 
Deutsches Wochenblatt, 346 
Dialogues on Natural Religion (Hume), 
*55 

Dickens, Charles, David Copperfield, 337 
Diction and delivery in lectures, 468 
Diels, Hermann, 304, 409 
Dilthey, Wilhelm, 246, 304; lectures, 
ao5; appointment to chair at Berlin, 

300. ioi 

Dissertation, Paulsen’s, aio 
Doctorate examination and dissertation, 
210; Paulsen’s attitude toward exam- 
inations, 358 
Doebner family, 357 
Dohna, Count von, 373 
“Don Carlos’’ (Schiller), 120, 155 
Dorner, Isaak August, lectures, 218 
Dreams and superstitions, 40, 309 
Drews, Arthur, 324 

Droysen, Gustav, 300; lectures, 181, 195; 

Paulsen’s doctorate examination, 211 
Drude, Paul, 456 
Dubois, lectures, 183 
Duels, students’, 173, 179 
Diihring, Eugen, lectures, 183 
Du Marchie-Voorhuisen, Doctor, 241 
Duncker’s “History of Antiquity,’’ 242 
Durr, publishing firm, 255 


Ebbinghaus, Hermann, 295, 347, 357, 
373 * ^3 


Ecclesiastical festivals, 98 
Eckstein, Friedrich August, 361 
Economic life at Langenhom, 42 ff. 
Economics, study of, 206 
Education, Paulsen outstanding master 
in world of, vi; Prussian and Saxon 
systems, 141: effect of change and 
progress upon world of, 155; history 
of, becomes a principal interest of 
Paulsen, 252, 312 ff.; Paulsen’s part in 
reorganization of higher, 264-66; Paul- 
sen’s lectures and intensive study of 
history of, 277; his investigation of 
medieval schools and universities, 282; 
attacked for advocating reform of 
higher learning, 312 ff.; humanistic, in 
realgymnasium, 335; Paulsen’s views 
on teachers in schools of higher learn- 
ing. 411, 415; influence of his publica- 
tions, 471; see also Gymnasium: 
Schools: Teachers: Teaching: Uni- 
versities 

“Education” (Paulsen), 384 
Educational Committee of Scientists and 
Physicians, 476 
Eifel, excursion to, 193 
Einheilsschule, 342, 354 
Elective studies unknown in gymnasium, 
865 

“Element of Irony in the Attitude and 
Utterance of Jesus, The” (Paulsen), 
384. 388 

Eliot, Charles William, 292; invites Paul- 
sen to Harvard, 437; sentiments re- 
garding Prince Henry's visit, 438 
Elster, Ludwig, Privy Councilor, 461 
Elwang, William W., vii n 
Emerton, Ephraim, 250, 292 
Encyclica Pascendi, 480 
“Encyclopedia” (Ritter), 181 
“Encyclopedia” (Schmid), 313 
“Encyclopedic Handbook of Pedagog- 
ics,” 384 

England, compared to Germany, 269; 
Lotte's departure for, 407; Paulsen’s 
visit to, 416 ff.; and Germany com- 
pared, 424, 429; compared to Russia, 
43 » 

“England and Germany” (Paulsen), 436 
“Enlightenment” (Paulsen), 384 
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Epictetus, Enchiridion, translation by 
Paulsen, 255, 262 
Epistemology, study of, 228, 257 
Erdmann, Benno, 211, 212, 224, 293: 
**Kantian Studies,” 254; “Kant’s Crit- 
icism,” 254; debates with Paulsen, 254; 
cooling of friendship, 255; “M. Knut- 
zen,” 255; proposed for professorial 
chair, 300, 301 

Erdmannsdorffer, Bernhardt, lectures, 
196 

Erlangen, University of, Paulsen’s life at, 
171-80; students’ associations, 172 ff.; 
sectional origins of students, 173, 177; 
attitude toward Schleswig-Holstein, 
175; theology instruction, 178 
Erman, Willy, 296, 319, 321 
Erman, Adolf, 296 
Erslev, Jenny, 459 

“Essay on the Genetic History of Kant’s 
Theory of Knowledge” (Paulsen), 
239 ff., 254 

“Ethics” (Aristotle), 196 
“Ethics” (Paulsen), 410 
Ethics, Paulsen’s first lectures on, at Vic- 
toria Lyceum, 278; at University of 
Berlin, 282; Eucken, Prof., 357; Paul- 
sen’s attitude toward study of, 328; 
as Paulsen taught it, 464 
“Ethics of Jesus in Its Relation to the 
Present, The” (Paulsen), 410 
Eucken, Rudolf, 404 
Evangelical Social Congress, 386 
“Examinations” (Paulsen), 384 
Examinations, entrance, 140; leaving, 
156, 177; for university, 156 n; the 
abiturienlenexamen, 164; for the doc- 
tor’s degree, 358 

Exchange of professors with America, 
437-39 

Experimental psychology, Paulsen’s atti- 
tude toward, 317, 465 

Faculties, defined, 281 n; in German uni- 
versities, 295 w; nomination of pro- 
fessors by, 367 

“Fathers and Sons” (Paulsen), 477 
Famt (Goethe), quoted, 120, 362, 437 
F'echner, Gustav Theodor, 410; Paulsens 
opinion of, 351 


Ferchel, Emilie, see Paulsen. Emilie 
Ferchel, Laura, see Paulsen, Laura 
Ferchel, Lotte, see Mauderer, Lotte 
Feuerbach, Ludwig, 179 
“Fichte in His Struggle for Freedom of 
Thought” (Paulsen), 382 
Fichtenberg, 321; description of Paul- 
sen’s house, 324 

Fjords, Norwegian, 445, 447, 448, 449 
Flensburg, visit to, 89; gymnasium, 140 
Flint, R., History of the Philosophy of 
History, 245 

Fontane, Theodor, writings. 377 
Forbiger, Uebungsbuch, 160 
Forster, Fr. W., “School and Character,” 
479 

“Foundation and the Organization of 
the Medieval Universities, The” (Paul- 
sen), 282 
Fox, Paler, 319 

Francke, August Hermann, sermons, 36 
Francke, Kuno, 247, 250. 288; life sketch, 
traits, 291; offered professorship at 
Harvard, 292; starts movement for ex- 
change of professors, suggests Paulsen, 
437; on visit to Paulsen, 437 n; at age 
of fifty, 441: founds German Museum 
at Harvard, 437 
Franco-Prussian War, 206 ff. 

Frederick VIIT, of Augustenburg, 167, 
168 

Frederick VII, of Denmark, 30. 166, 167 
Frederick III, of Prussia, 279 
Freiburg, 332 

Frenssen, Gustav, novels, 461 
Frercksen, surname, becomes Paulsen, 8 
Frercksen, Jan, 4 

Frercksen, Paul, sketch of life, 4-6; mar- 
riage, family, 6; references to religion, 
8; waterways on which he sailed, 379, 
433; publication of memoirs, 440; ship- 
wrecked, spent winter at Mdlle, 441 
Frercksen, Poppe, 6 
Freudenthal, Professor, 456 
Frick, Otto, 342 

Friesland, Northern, isolation, 27, 29; 
conditions in, 28 ff.; see also Langen- 
horn: Frisians 

Frisian language, 3, 9n, 31, 33. 34 
Frisians, home and economic life, 8 ff.. 
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Frisians (conL) 

45 ff.; characteristics* 11* 15: public 
officials* 29* 91: political affiliations, 
30 fE.; autonomy of farming communi- 
ties left intact, 91; conversation, 95: 
cultural life, 96-41; reading, 97; atti- 
tude toward church, 99 
*Trom Atheism to Anarchism’* (Sieg- 
fried). 983 

Fttrbringer, Paul W., 270 n, 459, 454 
“Future Tasks of Philosophy, The” 
(Paulsen), 410 

Gablenz, General, visit to Altona gym- 
nasium, 169 

Games, and playmates, 91-100 
Gardner, Percy, Oxford at the Cross- 
roads, 417, 418 
Gartenlaube, 172 
Gastein, Treaty of, 169 
Gehe Foundation, Paulsen’s lecture for, 
394 

Genoa, visit to, 991 

Geography, instruction in, 107, 115, 164, 
214 

Gerhardt, Paul, 408 

German Confederation, strained polit- 
ical relations, 166, 168 
“German Education in Its Historical De- 
velopment” (Paulsen), 454 
German history, lack of unity, 424 
Germania, burschenschaft, 172, 179 
German language, High and Low, 99, 94. 
88; instruction in, 107, 114, 155, 161; 
differences between North and South 
German speech, 177: Prussian dialect, 
879 

German Universities, The (Paulsen), vi, 
vii n 

“German Universities and Subversion, 
The” (Paulsen), 369 

“German Universities and University 
Study, The” (Paulsen), vii n, 401 
Germanic Museum at Harvard, 497 
Germans, attitude of other countries 
toward, 428; English attitude, 490 
Germany, war with Denmark, 22; cur- 
rency, 28, 91, 171; political relations 
with Schleswig, 90 ff.; secular type of 
teachers. 145; effect of change upon 


world of education, 155; political 
events during the sixties, 166 ff.; “Ex- 
ecution” decreed against Denmark, 
167; burschenschaften, 172 ff.; tribal 
laws, 229; compared to England, 269, 
429; lack of unity in national life, 424; 
exchange of professors with America, 
437-99; see also Prussia 
Gessner, Schatzkasilein, 44 
Giercke, Otto, 498 

Gildemeister, Johannes, instruction in 
Sanskrit, 190 

Girls, school age, 109; coeducation, 120 
Gizycki, Georg von, 295 
Glogau, Gustav, 950 
Gneist, H. R. v., lectures, 217, 229 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, quoted, 
20, 120, 129, 497; “Hermann and Dor- 
othea,” 147, 155; first impression of, 
155; Belger's interest in, 226; com- 
pared with Kant and Schopenhauer, 
402 

“Goethe’s Ethical Views," Paulsen’s lec- 
ture, 402 

Goldsmith, Oliver, Vicar of Wakefield, 

13s 

Goring, Carl, 191; review of book on 
Kant, 241 
Goring, Hugo, 940 
Gossler, Minister von, 901, 996 
Gottingen, University of, 229, 225 
Graeco-Roman oikos, 48 
Great Britain, see England 
Greece, Paulsen’s attitude toward an- 
cient, 329 

Greek, study of, 192, 155. 161; role in 
higher education, 281; history of in- 
struction in, 919 

Gremsmiihlen. visits to, 274, 405 
Grimm, Hermann, 215 
Gruner, Frau von, 251 
Gruner, Clara von, 243, 261 
Gruner. Justus von, 242, 261, 904; social 
circle in home of, 284 ff. 

Gruppe, O., lectures, 216 
Gurlitt, L., 479; articles misleading 
youth, 477 

Gymnasium, character, purpose, 141, 149, 
154; classical, 264, 265; monopoly of 
classical, ended by new types of sec- 
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Gymnasium (cont) 

ondary schools, 264; elective studies. 
265; increase in number of, 280: con- 
troversies over reform of classical, 313. 
339 ff-* 346, 354: viewpoint changing, 
361; defenders of classical, attack Paul- 
sen's “History of Higher Education," 
3*31 projects for broadening instruc- 
tion in, 412 ff.; in Altona, see Altona 
gymnasium 

Gymnastic training, 144 


Haarlem, 434 

Habilitation of a privatdozent, igi n; 

see also Privatdozent 
Hadersleben, gymnasium, 140 
Haeckel, Ernst, 410; Paulsen’s article on 
philosophy of, 393: “Riddles of the 
Universe," 394 
Hague, The, 435 
Hahn, Diederich. 315 
Halligen Islands, 3: life and mentality 
of islanders, 4, 8 if.; springtime beauty, 
406: changes in, islands joined to- 
gether with mainland, 406 
“Hamlet, the Tragedy of Pessimism" 
(Paulsen), 336 
Harden, Maximilian, 363 
Harden-Eulenburg affair, 479 
Harms, Claus, 18 

Harms, Friedrich, 215, 246, 252, 295; 
interests Paulsen in education, vi; lec- 
tures, 180, 181, 182, 196, 197: Paulsen's 
doctorate examination, 211; treatment 
of Paulsen’s application for the venia 
legendi, 238, 239, 240; death, 299 
Harms, L., 37 

Harnack, Adolf, 412, 462; “History of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences,” 388 
Hartmann. Eduard von, 324 
Harvard Univeisity, invitation to Paul- 
sen, 437; Germanic Museum, 437 
Harz Mountains. Paulsen’s visits to, 250, 

344 

Haupt, Moritz, 226; lectures, 18 1, 216 
Hausrath, “History of New Testament 
Times,” 206 
Hebrew, study of, 133 
Hegelians at Berlin University, 215 


Heidelberg, excursion to, 193 
Heller. Johannes, 223, 273. 288; Paul- 
sen's child named after, 275; character, 
activities, 285; chosen to accompany 
William 11 to England, 286; death. 
286; grave, 307 

Helmholtz, Hermann von, 238; lectures, 
214 

Helmstedt, Paulsen’s visit to, 345 
Hengstenberg. Ernst Wilh., lectures, 
218 

Henrichsen, Dr.. Konrektor, at Altona, 
140, 146, 152 ff., 155, 156, 160, 163 
Henry, Prince, visit to America, 438 
Herbart, Johann Friedrich, “Ethics,” 
205, 2 10; compared with Schopen- 
hauer, 317 

Heredity, Paulsen’s attitude toward, 477 
Hermann, G., edition of Sophocles. 162; 

edition of Plato, 190 
“Hermann and Dotothca’’ (Goethe), 147, 
>55 

Herrmann, Wilhelm, 410 
Hertiing, Baron von, 382 
Hertz, Wilhelm, Paulsen’s publisher, 337, 
338, 339, 401; independent attitude to- 
ward reviews, 351 

Heubaum, A., “History of German Ed- 
ucation,’’ 439 
Hildebrand. Rudolf, 356 
“Hilligenlei" (Frenssen), 461 
Hinneberg, Paul, 323, 480; edits “The 
Culture of Our Own Times," 410 
Hinschius, Paul, 363 
Historische Zeitschrift, 282 
History, instruction, 117, 133: Dr. Sie- 
fert’s teaching of, 162; Paulsen’s Leach- 
ing, 236 

“History of Alexander the Great” (Cur- 
tius), 129 

History of Frederick the Great (Car- 
lyle), 236 

“History of Higher Education in Ger- 
man Schools and Universities" (Paul- 
sen), 312, 319. 3*®* 35*. 8®*. 37*. 4*». 
412; reviews, 313; shaping of public 
opinion by, 471 

“History of Idealism" (Willmann), 382 
“History of Materialism" (Lange), 181. 
188 
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^'History of Pedagogics’* (von Raumer), 

8 « 

'’History of Philosophy” (Dberweg), 180 
’’History of the German People” (Jans- 
sen), 31411 

History of the Philosophy of History 
(nint), ,45 

’’History of the Theory of Knowledge,” 
Paulsen’s desire to write, 953 
Hobbes, Thomas, 241, 249; De cive, 277 
Hobrecht, Arthur, 413 
Hofacker, L., 37 
Hdffding, Harold, 452 
Hohere burgerschulen, 143 
Holland, impressions of, 431 if.; lack of 
prosperity, 433 

Holstein, gymruisien, 142. 143; polit- 
ical developments during the sixties, 
166 ff.; Frederick VIII proclaimed 
Duke of, 167; his claim to Duchy, 168; 
ceded to Prussia and Austria, 169: 
placed under Austria's administration, 
169: incorporation in Kingdom of 
Prussia advocated, 170; see also Schles- 
wig-Holstein 

Horace, 134, 158, 163 f., 189 
Horn, O. v., 119 

Houses, Frisian, 9 f., 42; Paulsen's child- 
hood home, 43: stately home of rela- 
tives, 81; early seventeenth-century 
type, 8a 

Human relations in city and country 
compared, 70 

’’Humanism and Realism” (Paulsen), 384 
Humanistic education, Paulsen’s attitude 
on. 335 

Humboldt, Kosmos, 182 
Hume, David, 205, 254; study and influ- 
ence of, 231. 232, 237, 238, 239, 352; 
Inquiry into Human Understanding, 
252: Dialogues on Natural Religion, 
*55 

Humor, role in lectures, 467 
Husserl, Edmund, 292, 360 
Hutten, Ulrich von, 357 

Ightham, England, 426 
Ihlefeld, Captain von, 230 
Imperial Navy Yard at Ki8l, 386 
Ingemann, novels, 133, 164 


Internationale Wochenschrift, 479, 480 
’’Introduction to Philosophy” (Paulsen), 
viin, 338, 346; published, 350; sales, 
351; seminar based on, 475 
”In What Direction Should the School 
Reform of igoi Be Carried Forward?” 
(Paulsen), 476 
Ipsen, Paul, 6 

Ipsen, Poppe, marries Paul Frercksen, 6 
Isle of Wight, Paulsen’s impressions, 
419®. 

Italy, army, 269; Paulsen's visits to, 270, 
389 ff., 454 ff., 481; honeymoon in, 271; 
glorification of robbers, 393; unpleas- 
ant experiences in, 482, 484; soldiers, 
484 

Iwersen, Pastor, 18, 19, 374 

Jager, Oskar, 342, 361 
Jakobi, H., 212 
Jansen, Thoms, 3 

Janssen, ’’History of the German Peo- 
ple,” 314 n 

“Janssen of the history of education,” 
84 * 

Jena, University of, origin of burschen- 
schaften, 172 n 
Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 255 
Jesuits, 192; schools, 314, 319; churches, 

548 

Jesus, Paulsen’s articles on, 384, 410 
Jews, first intercourse with, 225; Paul- 
sen’s attitude toward, 266, 294, 383, 
484; in London, 428; in Amsterdam, 
434 

Jugenderinnerungen (Paulsen), 259 
Jurisprudence, lectures on, 217, 229 
Juvenile literature, 119 

Kabitz, Willy, 259 n, 373, 459; married to 
Lotte Paulsen, 269; engagement to 
Lotte Paulsen, 481; characteristics, 
481 

Kaftan, Das Christentum und Nietzsches 
Herrenmoral, 377 n 

Kaftan, Julius, friendship with Paulsen, 
S»i» 369 

Kaftan, Max, 460; marries Elisabeth 
Mauderer, 268, 472 

Kant, Immanuel, 182, 187, 210, 231, 352; 
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Kant, Immanud (cont.) 

Paulsen’s study of. vi; difficult for be- 
ginners. 188. 247; “Critique of Pure 
Reason.” 188. 246. 283; Paulsen’s early 
attempt to understand. 197; revival 
years. 228; Paulsen’s interpretation 
of. 232, 239, 375; his dissertation on. 
239 If.; “Prolegomena.” 250. 254; cen- 
tenary. 283; Paulsen writes book on. 
375; writes articles, 376; compared 
with Goethe and Schopenhauer. 402 
“Kant, the Philosopher of Protestantism” 
(Paulsen), 376, 382 

“Kant’s Attitude towards Metaphysics” 
(Paulsen), 376 
Kantstndien, 376 
Kautzsch, Emil. 374 
Kern, Dr., 305 
Kctelsen family. 16 ff. 

Ketelscn, Agathe Margarete, 17. 19. 84, 
233. 374 

Ketelsen, Andreas, 16 
Ketclsen, Andres Niss, 47 f., 51, 66, 84, 
97 

Ketclsen, Christine, see Paulsen. Chris- 
tine 

Ketelsen, Friedrich, 233, 273, 343, 406; 

buys Paulsen farm, 316 
Ketelsen, Ketel, 17, 38, 94; visits to, 84- 
87; death, 320 
Ketelsen. Lenc, 16 

Ketclsen, Naemi Johanna, 85, 87; mar- 
riage, 84; death. 320 
Kiel, visits to, 197, 204, 386 
Kiel, University of, lectures attended by 
Paulsen. 204-6 

Kiepert, Heinrich, lectures. 214 
Kirchhoff. Adolf, Ordinarius at Altona, 

147. 164 

Kirchhoff, Paulsen’s doctorate examina- 
tion. 211 

Kirchmann, Philosophische Bibliothek 
series, 255 

Klassenlehrer, 140 n 
Klettenberg, Fraulein von, 227 
Klix, Privy Councilor, 346 
Knole Park, Sevenoaks, England, 427 
Koller, Ernst M. von, 385 
Kopp, Prince-Bishop, 480 
Kdppes affair. 405 


Kosmos (Humboldt), 182 
Kranz, Paulsen’s visit to, 378 ff. 

Kiihner "Shorter Latin Grammar,” 129: 

"Shorter Greek Grammar,” 132 
Kulturkampj, 229, 355 « 

Kuttner, Professor, 457, 474 

Labor, farm, 46, 60, 75 

Lagarde, Paul Anton de (pseudonym), 

143. 323 

Lamberts. Councilor, 474 
Lancaster and Bell, 109 
Lange, F. A., 188; "History of Material- 
ism,” 181, 188 
Lange. Helene, 462 

Langenhorn, Paulsen’s birthplace, 3; 
family migration to, 13; isolation from 
outside world, 27 ff.; later mail and 
transportation facilities, 29; traditional 
languages, 33; church and preachers, 
39; external sui roundings, 42; a typi- 
cal marsh village, 43; home and eco- 
nomic life, 43 ff.; village fair, 93, 99; 
elementary schools, 102; duties of sex- 
ton, 121-23; funeral customs, 122; Paul- 
sen’s visits to his people, 203. 231, 273, 
315. 320, 322, 543. 352, 357; homestead 
sold, parents in new cottage, 316; visit 
to, in 1903, changed appearance, 406; 
people and customs, see Frisians 
Languages, Frisian, 3, 9n, 31, 33, 34; 
High and Low German, 33, 88; study 
of, 129, 130 ff.; Latin, 129, 131 f., 141. 
152 ff., 160, 281; six, required by Al- 
tona gymnasium, 130; Greek, 132, 155. 
161, 281, 313; modern, instruction at 
Altona, 164; difference between North 
and South German, 177 
Laps, visit to home of, 446 
Lassallc, 238; doctrine of state socialism, 
248. 250 

Lasson, Adolf, 455 
Lateinschule, 280 

"Latest Court of Inquisition on Mod- 
ern Philosophy, The” (Paulsen), 382 
Latin, instruction under Pastor Thom- 
sen, 129. 131 f.; dominates work at 
gymnasium, 141, 152 ff., 160; role in 
higher education, 281 
Law, lectures on, 217, 229, 362, 464 
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Lazarus, Moritz, 253, 279; visits to home 
of, 243, 244 

I^eaving certificate, 265 
Leaving examination, 156, 177 
Lectures, “public," 183 n; methods of 
presentation, 466 ff. 

Legal profession, putting teachers on an 
equality with, 396 

“Legal Status of Women in the Past and 
in the Future, The" (Paulsen), 483 
Lehmann, Freiherr von Stein, excerpt, 
47 » 

Leipzig, Battle of, anniversary, 167 
Leipzig, University of, offers Paulsen pro- 
fessorship. 355 

Lepsius, Richard, lectures, 216 
Levico treatment, 454, 475, 479 
Lexis, W., 402 

“L. Gurlitt and our German Schools" 
(Paulsen), 477 

Liberty, meaning to the masses, 439 
Liberty of speech as road to revolution. 

383 

Libraries, use of, during childhood, 38; 

school, iig: Paulsen’s earliest, 130, 131 
Literarisches Zentralblatt, 241, 313 
Literature; reading matter of Frisians, 
36; juvenile, iig; instruction in an- 
cient, 163 

Lobcdan, the Misses, 285 
Locke, John, 228 
Loe, Friiulein von, 262 
Logic, Paulsen gives course on, 246 
“Logic" (Oberweg), 182, 188 
London, visit to. 423 ff.; impressions of, 
summed up, 429 

Lorenz, Theodor. 373, 416, 426, 427 
Lotze, Rudolf Hermann, 225, 299; influ- 
ence on Paulsen’s philosophy, 205, 352 
Lucht, Dr., Direktor at Altona, 140, 143, 
153* 158* >59; teaching ability, 145, 
160 f.; failure to end dissipation, 157 
Lucretius, De rerum natura, 195 
Lutheranism, effect of, 192 
Lutz, Dr., 336 
Lyceums for girls, 4C3 


“Maid of Orleans, The" (Schiller), 120 
March of Brandenburg, 319 n 


Maria-Taferl, church, 348 
Marken, island of, 433 
Marquardt, Hotel, Stuttgart, 457 
Masius, Hermann, 355 
Materialistic philosophy, Paulsen’s early 
interest in, 179. 181, 188 
Matthias, Adolf, interest in gymnasium 
study, 413 

Matthiessen, Wirck, 344, 357 
Mau, Pastor. 289 
Mauderer family, 384, 398 
Mauderer, Andreas, 319 
Mauderer, Elisabeth, 268, 322, 333, 378, 
395, 402; with family of Countess 
Micylska, 357; engagement, 460; mar- 
riage with Max Kaftan, 472: charac- 
teristics, 473 
Mauderer, Gustav, 403 
Mauderer, Lotte (Ferchel), 268, 322, 333, 
352, 460, 485; marriage, 319 
Mauderer, Miidi, see Mauderer, Elisa- 
beth 

Mayer, Max Ernst, 373 
Meckel, S., “The Catholic Faculties and 
Religious Liberty," 439 
Medical specialists, Paulsen’s faith in, 
impaired, 459 
Medieval calendar, 60 
Medieval schools and universities, inves- 
tigation of, 282 
Melanchthon, Philip, 486 
Memory, role in village school teaching, 
103, 105, 106, 111, 113, 118 
Mentality and behavior, differences in 
pupils’, 236 

Metaphysical idealism accepted as a con- 
viction, 205 

Meyer, Jurgen Bona, lectures, 188 
Michelet, Karl Ludwig, lectures, 215 
Micylska, Countess, 357, 473 
Milan, visit to, 391 

Military power, attitude toward, 222, 
231 

Military service, compulsory, in relation 
to the gymnasium, 143, 154: advantages 
and effect of, 222 

Military training, 219 ff., 227, 230, 240 
Mill, John Stuart, and his father, 136; 
influence upon Paulsen, 228, 237, 238, 
352; cofounder of Westminster Re- 
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Mill, John Stuart (cont.) 
view, 241; Paulsen writes article on, 
245: bases course on Logic of, 246 
Midsen, Lake, 442 
Miquel, Dr., Finance Minister, 396 
"Modern Education’* (Paulsen), 410 
Molde, visit to, 444 
Mdlle, visit to, 441 
Mommsen, Theodor, lectures, 216 
Monarchy, attitude toward, 231 
"Monarchy, social," Lassalle's idea of, 
248 

"Monarchy and the Parties, The” (Paul- 
sen), 363 

Monatshefte fur hoheres Schulwesen, 
476 

Monatsschrift fur hohere Schulen, 412 
Money, types and value of Danish and 
German, 28, 31; scarcity of, 72; Ger- 
man currency, 171 
Monitorial system, school, 109 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 224, 
285, 291 

Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, 

389 

"Moritz Haupt as an Academic Teacher” 
(Bclger), 226 

Moselle country, excursion to, 380 
MullenhofI, lectures, 216 
Muller, G. £., 196, 205, 475 
Muller, Johannes, 187 
Muller, K., 475 
Miillcr, Otfried, 162 
Munch, Wilhelm, 412 
Munchener Neueste Nachrichten, 403, 
439 

Munich, University of, offers Paulsen 
professorship, 336 
Munk, Hermann, lectures, 214 
Murcius, "Letters," 132 

Niigelsbach, Stilistik, 153 
National Portrait Gallery, London, 424 
Nationalzeilung, 396, 410, 414, 439; ar- 
ticle on book trade, 408 
Natorp, Paul, 415 
Natural science, instruction in, 476 
Nature, Paulsen’s appreciation of, 46, 68, 

69* 85 

Naumann, Friedrich, Patria, 462 
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"Needles,” Isle of Wight, 422 
Nervi, stay at. 481 
Neue Freie Presse, 461 
Neumann, Karl, 293 
"New Organization of the Higher 
Schools for Girls, The" (Paulsen), 462 
Newspapers, English, altitude toward 
Germany, 430; compared with Ger- 
man, 431 

Newspapers, German, anti-English cam- 
paign, 436 

Niemeyer, Direktor^ 2oi 
Nieritz, children's books, 119 
Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, Paulsen's 
attitude toward, 477 
Nissen, Miss, 233 
Nitzsch, K. W., 141 
Nohle, C., 252. 277, 369 
Nommensen, ('aptain, and family, 67, 
87; characteristics, go 
Nonconfessional schools, 413 
Nordhorst, Archbishop, 323 
Norges store Dag, Christiania, 44 1 
Norway, Paulsen’s joiiincy, 441-51; land- 
scape void of historical associations 
and walking toms impossible, 44K; 
characteristics of the people, 449; lan- 
guages spoken, 449; English tourists, 

450 

NostiZ’Rieneck, Father von, 382 

Oberprima, at gymnasium, 140 n; studies, 
412; division into sections, 413 
Oherrealschule, established, studies, 264 
Officers, personal intercourse, 230 
Oland, hallig of, 3; description of, and 
living conditions, 8fl.; characteristics 
and occupations of people, 10: educa- 
tion and upbringing of children, 11; 
tidal wave, u; visits to, 343, 405; 
changes, joined to mainland by cause- 
way, 406 

Old-Catholics, 355 n 
Oldenvard, Lake, 448 
"On Ethics and Politics" (Paulsen), 440 
"On the Cardinal Differences between 
Epistemologic Points of View" (Paul- 
sen), 254 

"On the Concept of Philosophy" (Paul- 
sen), 254 
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“On the Concept of Substance” (Paul- 
sen), «54 

On the Origin of Nations (Bagehot), 245 
“On the Overburdening of the Upper 
Teachers” (Paulsen), 584 
Optimism, natural, 242 
Oranges, first ever seen, 88 
Ordinarius, 140 

Osborne Castle, Indian art, 422 
Osthoff, Hermann, friendship with, 191 
Otto, Berthold, 293 
Oxford, student life, 417 
Oxford at the Crossroads (Gardner), 417, 
418 

Padagogik, vi 
Fannwitz, R., 479 

Parliament. Houses of, London, 425 
“Parties and Party Politics” (Paulsen), 

885 

Patria, 462 

Patronymics, variable, 4 n 
Paulsen, Brodinc, 78 
Paulsen, Christine, antecedents, 15: birth, 
17; religious fervor, other characteris- 
tics, 17 ff.; married life, 19; languages 
used by, 35; reading, 36; conversation, 
36; attitude toward religious ques- 
tions, 36, 38; garden, 541!.; attitude 
toward son’s education and calling, 
126; son’s grateful appreciation of, 
138: health and home in 1873, 233; 
death, 327; pleased wdth new home, 
316; memorial window to, 406 
Paulsen, Emilie (Ferchel), 294, 303, 304; 
meeting with Paulsen, 243; engage- 
ment to Paulsen, 251, 261; courtship 
days, 260 if.: parents, education, 261; 
religion, talents, 262; relations with 
Belger, 262; exchanges presents with 
Paulsen, 262, 264; uncertain of her af- 
fections, 263; engagement to Paulsen, 
264; poor health, 267; marriage, hon- 
eymoon, 271 (for account of married 
life, see under Paulsen, Friedrich); 
meets husband’s parents, 273: poor 
health, 275; birth of children, 275, 
305; iUness, 305; death, 307: compared 
with Laura, 309!.; characteristics, 334 
Paulsen, Frerck, sketch of life, 6-8; mar- 


riage, 7; family, 8; disaster induces 
migration to mainland, 11-13; 
over Lagenhorn farm, death, 13 
Paulsen, Friedrich 

personal life, family, friendships: 
birth, 3, 14; paternal forebears, gff.; 
ancestral soil and mother tongue, 3; 
parents, 8, 14, 15; source of religious 
frame of mind, 8, 17; maternal fore- 
bears, 15 ff.; harmony in childhood 
home, 20; traits inherited from par- 
ents, 20; earliest recollections, 22-26; 
born a subject of King of Denmark, 
23 n; celebration of Christmas, 24; 
church attendance, 25, 39; death of 
brothers, 25; historical background, 
26; home environment, 27-41; politi- 
cal conditions during childhood, 30: 
languages used by, 33; conversation 
heard at home, 35; reading habits of 
parents, 36, 37; fondness for reading, 
for telling stories, 38, 119; attitude 
toward superstition, 40; life and work 
in boyhood home, 43-76; appreciation 
of nature, 46, 68, 69; friendship with 
A. N. Keielsen, 47, 51, 66; learns to 
smoke, 51; appreciation of commu- 
nal life of boyhood, 68; early insight 
into prevailing economic conditions, 
71 f.; relatives, 77-90; at home of 
Uncle Ipke, 77; fondne.ss for Keielsen 
home, 84; visits to Sande, 85: Christ- 
mas at Sande, first toys, 87; visits to 
Rickertsen family, 87; first Christmas 
tree and oranges, 88; visits to Nom- 
mensen home, 90; games and play- 
mates, 91-100; skill at chess, 94; fond- 
ness for fishing, 95, 97; joy in village 
fairs, 99; lack of interest in farming, 
125; confirmation, 130; grateful ap- 
preciation of parents, 138; friendship 
with Schacht, 151, 156, 167, 171, 172: 
estrangement from religious life, 171. 
180; social life at Berlin, 183; friend- 
ship with Belger, 185, 225 ff., 243 {see 
also Belger, Christian); friendship 
with Reuter, 197 ff. (see also Reuter, 
Friedrich); gives up smoking, 206; 
social intercourse at Trendelenburg 
home, 218; friendships during stu- 
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Paulsen, Friedrich {cont.) 
dent years, 2*5 ff. {see also under 
names, e. g. Heller, Johannes); friend- 
ship with Erdmann, 224, 255 {see also 
Erdmann, Benno): friendship with von 
Gruner family and Emilie Ferchel, 
242; social visits after habiliia- 
tion, 243 ff.; friendship with Steinthal, 
243 ff.; friendship with Tdnnies, 247, 
405 {see also Tonnies, Ferdinand); ill 
health, 251, 263, 270 n, 436. 453, 457 If.. 
458, 461, 474. 478, 479. 485; engage- 
ment to Emilie Ferchel, 251, 264; mar- 
riage, 252, 271; courtship days. 260 ff.; 
British traits, 260, 269; exchanges pres- 
ents with Emilie, 262, 264; personal 
contacts and friendships, 266; family 
life, 267 ff.; attitude toward death, 
270; honeymoon in Italy, 271; years of 
first marriage. 271-307; first quarrel, 
272; birth of children, 275; social in* 
tercoursc, 2841!.; location of grave. 
307; effect of Emilie’s death, 308; 
Laur.) takes charge of household, 
309; friendship with Kaftan, 311; 
building year, 320 ff.; friendships with 
his students, 323, 373 {see also under 
names, e.g., Lorenz, Theodor); moth- 
er’s death, 327; death of father, 333; 
marriage to Laura, 352; wedding trip, 
353; home at Starnberg, 395, 398; 
plans for Rudi's future, 399; visit to 
old homeland, 1903, 405; dcdioites 
memorial to parents, 406; illness neg- 
lected, 436; attitude toward automo- 
bile, 455, 485; sixtieth birthday, 458; 
retrospect at end of sixtieth year, 462; 
illness spurs literary output, 479; sense 
of impending death, 486; death, 487 
journeys and excursions: journeys and 
walking tours. 89, 250, 269, 296, 315, 
318 ff., 322. 326. 331, 343 ff., 344, 347. 
348, 349. 356. 359» 373. 377* 380, 384, 
386, 398, 402, 405, 406, 440, 478. 485; 
first railway journey. 89; outings and 
excursions during student days, 191, 
193. 203, 207, 209; first sea voyage, 203; 
visits to Langenhorn, 203. 231. 233, 
273. 3*5. 32o» 32«» 343. 352. 357; ex- 
cursion to Sylt, 233; to Copenhagen, 
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234: journeys to Italy. 271. 3891!.; 
481 ff.; to Bavarian highlands, 337- 
first visit,, to Oland, 848: to Switzer- 
land, 369; robbed in Italy, 392; jour- 
ney to England. 416 ff.; impressions of 
Oxford, 417 ff.; journey to Holland, 
43* ff-: to the North that forebears 
had known, 44i-r,3; to Denmark, 451; 
to Santa Margherita, 454.57; to Baden- 
Baden, 474 

the years of his education: at school 
in Langenhorn, 1851-1862, 62. 66, 101- 
24; early schoolmasters, 102, 111; 
Brodersen’s influence on intellectual 
development, m. 124, 386; interest 
in geography, 115, 164, 214; interest in 
physics, 116, 214; attitude toward co- 
education. 120; serves Church as sex- 
ton’s assistant, 121; attendance at fu- 
neral processions, 122; leaves school, 
sentiments toward teacher, 124; be- 
ginning of higher .studies, 1861-1863, 
*25 39; contemplates study of thc*ol- 
ogy, 127; oveixomes parents’ objections 
to higher education, 127; ]>iepaicd for 
gymnasium by Pastor Thomsen, 129 ff.; 
study of languages, 129. 130 ff.; l>egins 
a library, 130, 134; susceptibility to 
sound of comical wortl formations, 
136: cost of secondary education. 138: 
study conditions at home, 138; at Al- 
toiia gymnasium, 1863-1866, 140-70; 
teachers, 143, 14411.; regret over wild 
life, 150, 157; circle of friends at Al- 
tona, 151, 157, 158; rapid promotion 
and its effects, 156; reestablishes rep- 
utation with teachers, 159; attributes 
foundation for historical researches to 
Dr. Siefert’s teaching, 163; attainments 
at end of course, 165; schoollxiy pa- 
triotism, 166, 168, 170; espouses incor- 
poration of Schleswig and Holstein in 
Kingdom of Prussia. 170; university 
studies, 1866-1871, 171-212; journey to 
Erlangen, 171; as student of theology 
at Erlangen, 171-80; friendships of 
university days, 171. 172. 173. 185, 188, 
*90* 193, 197 ff.; burschenschaft life, 
172 ff., 190; reaction to Erlangen, 175, 
180; political convictions during uni- 
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Paulsen, Friedrich {cont) 
versity days, 176; uncertainty as to 
dominant intellectual interest, 177 f., 
180; lack of interest in theology, 178, 
180: interest in materialism, 179, 181, 
188; as duelist, 179; as student of 
philosophy at Berlin, 180 if., 195, 197, 
8 10: interest renewed through Lange’s 
philosophy, 181; influence of Tren- 
delenburg, 183 if., 188, 8 i 8: interest in 
Aristotle. 184 f., 195 if., aio; in Plato, 
186. 190, 195; attends University of 
Bonn, 188-95; gains deeper understand- 
ing of Catholic religion, 191; reactions 
to Kantian philosophy, 197; studies at 
Kiel, 204-7; philosophy influenced by 
Lotze, 805: studies economics, 206; tries 
to take part in Franco-Prussian War, 
208; regains faith in himself and his 
work in the world, 209; doctorate ex- 
amination and dissertation, 210; takes 
part in Students’ Philosophical Club, 
211; prepares for academic career, 
1871-1875, 213*45; decides against tiy- 
ing for Upper Teacher’s Certificate, 
213; courses in natural sciences, 214; 
studies in law and political science, 
217, 889; military training, 219 ff., 227, 
230, 240; visits to museum, 220; as an 
officer, 222, 230; unsettled feeling after 
periods of military service, 227; takes 
up study of epistemology, 228, 237; of 
pedagogics, 228; intercourse with offi- 
cers, 230; vacation studies at Langen- 
horn, 1873, 231; democratic sentiments 
and belief in monarchy and military 
authority, 231; study of, and influence 
of, Hume, 231, 232. 237 ff., 352; inter- 
pretation of Kant’s philosophy, 232, 
<39* ^54* 375 > applies for venia legendi, 
«37 

05 educator and citizen: concept of 
philosophy, v; teachers exerting great- 
est influence on him, v, vi, 111, 386; 
becomes outstanding master in world 
of education, vi; teaches history in 
school for girls, resulting observations, 
236; habilitation as privatdozent in 
University of Berlin, 237-40; first years 
as university teacher, 240, 246-55; 


courses given as privatdozent, 246 ff., 
276; seminar in philosophy, 246, 250; 
method employed, 246; urge to utter 
and defend personal convictions on all 
occasions, 248; reaction to Lassalle’s doc- 
trine of state socialism, 248, 250; gives 
lectures at Victoria Lyceum, 251, 276, 
278; principal interest diverted to ped- 
agogics and history of education, 252; 
part in reorganization of higher educa- 
tion in Germany, 264-66; defends views 
before Kaiser, 265, 340, 341; changed 
position in world of schools and teach- 
ers, 265, 412; work as university teach- 
er and author, 266; advocates inde- 
pendent researches and publications by 
teachers, 266; attitude toward Jews, 
266, 383, 428, 434, 484; view of Ger- 
man and English peoples, 269; begins 
lectures on pedagogics, 276, 278, 280; 
lectures lack appeal, resulting develop- 
ment, 276; appointed associate profes- 
sor, 277; student relations, 277, 292; 
lecture on bipartition of mankind 
causes trouble, 279; increasing attend- 
ance at lectures of, 280, 282; chang- 
ing convictions in place of classical 
languages in education, 280; modern 
note in lectures, 280-82; becomes the 
man of the hour, 282; first course on 
ethics, 282; creative mood during 
walks, 283; demands full professor- 
ship, 300; accepts professorship at Bres- 
lau, 302; attitude toward religious in- 
struction, 302; depressed by conditions 
at Breslau, 303; asks to be released 
from his word, 304; income at Berlin, 
304; examiner for Upper Teachers’ 
Certificate, 305; in vanguard of higher- 
learning reform, 312 ff., 339 ff.. 346, 
354, 361, 462; nicknamed “The Janssen 
of the history of education,’’ 314, 342; 
lectures, a continued source of pleas- 
ure, 315. 373, 485; lectures on psychol- 
ogy and anthropology, 316; attitude 
toward public affairs. 329; refuses 
chair at Munich, 336; attendance at 
Berlin School Conference, 339; expe- 
riences with Oskar J&ger, 342; philos- 
ophers who have, or have not, influ- 
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Paulsen, Friedrich (conL) 
enced him, 35a; contribution to 
World's Fair, Chicago, 354; offered 
chair at Leipzig, 355; salary. 356; be- 
comes full professor, 358; begins lec- 
tures on philosophy of law, 362; ar- 
ticles beating back attack on universi- 
ties and their freedom of teaching, 
396: disputes about political ques- 
tions, 363: controversy with Dr. Alt- 
hoff, 364 ff.; lecture at anniversary of 
Pestalozzi’s birth, 372; Kant year, 375; 
address at Schleswig-Holstein, 381; lec- 
ture at Evangelical Social Congress, 
386; reaction to audience, 386: attitude 
toward Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
388; lecture on party politics deliv- 
ered in Dresden, 394; lecture on 
Goethe, 402; as official representative 
at Trendelenburg centenary, 404; part 
in Koppes affair, 405; becomes spokes- 
man of schools of higher learning, 
411 ff.; attends conventions of German 
upper teachers, 411; stand on mainte- 
nance of primary schools, 413 ff.; op- 
posed anti-English press campaign, 
436; attitude toward “exchange of 
professors" with America, 437 ff.; ef- 
forts in behalf of academic liberty of 
Catholic students, 439; share in reform 
of girls’ schools of higher learning, 
462; satisfaction with vocation of 
teaching, 463; on his own teaching of 
philosophy, 463; of other subjects, 
464 ff.; form of lectures, 466; seminar 
exercises, 466; relations with faculty, 
469; with Royal Academy of Sciences, 
470; with academic world outside of 
Berlin, 471; bases seminar on his “In- 
troduction to Philosophy," 475; on 
Catholic participation in scientific 
research, 480 

as author: books through which 
known to American scholars, vii; The 
German Universities^ vi, viin; “The 
German Universities and University 
Study," viin, 401; "Introdurtion to 
Philosophy,” vii n, 338, 346, 350 ff.; “A 
System of Ethics." vii n, 315, 326, 328, 
357 * 339 * 35 *> 573 ; Symholae ad sys- 
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temata ethica historicae rt criticae^ 
210; dissertation on the “Concept of 
Cause,” 237; relations with publishers, 
* 39 * 3 « 4 . 337 * 409: ^'n*es and publishes 
dissertation on Kant, 239; reception of 
book on Kant, 241; book reviews, 

* 54 * * 5 . 5 * 439: writes article on Mill, 
245: publishes studies in liclcl of 
theory of knowledge, 253; “Essay on 
the Genetic Histoiy of Kant’s Theory 
of Knowledge,” 254; “On the Concept 
of Substance," 254; “On the Cardinal 
Differences between Epistcmologic 
Points of View," 254; "On the Con- 
cept of Philosophy,” 254; translates 
Epictetus’s Enchiridion, 255, 262: pub- 
lishes translation of Hume's Dialogues 
on Natmal Religion^ 255; payment, 
and copies sold, 255; memoirs pub- 
lished after den 111 of. and those now 
translated, 259; J u gender inneritngen, 
259; philosophic thought expressed in 
articles, 266; articles accessible at li- 
braiics, 266; “The Foundation and 
the Organization of the Medieval Uni- 
versities," 282: its appreciation by 
scholars, 283; “What Kant Can Be to 
Us,” 283, 302: “Schopenhauer, His 
Philosophy and His Peisonality,” 284; 
“History of Higher Education in Ger- 
man Schools and Universities," 3121!., 
319* 3 *^' 35 «* 361. 37 *' 4 »>» 41** 47 ‘; 
attitude on hook prices, 314. 338. 408; 
"The Realgyninasium and Humanis- 
tic Education," 335: “Hamlet, the 
Tragedy of Pessimism,” 336; reaches 
wide audience with articles on ques- 
tions ol the day. 3.16; altitude toward 
critics and levieweis, 351: “The (icr- 
man Universities and Subversion,” 
363; “The Monarchy and the Panics," 
3G3; writes book on Kant, 375; and 
articles, 376; “Kant, the Philosopher 
of Protestantism, 376, 382: “Kant’s 
Attitude towards Metaphysics," 376; 
“Fichte in His Struggle for Freedom 
of Thought,” 382; “Catholicism and 
Scientific Research," 582; “The Latest 
Court of Inquisition on Modern Phi- 
losophy.” 382; articles for “Encyclo* 
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Paulsen, Friedrich (cont.) 
pedic Handbook of Pedagogics/' 384; 
‘The Element of Irony in the Atti- 
tude and Utterance of Jesus/’ 384. 388: 
"On the Overburdening of the Upper 
Teachers/' 384; articles of a political 
nature, 385: “Politics and Ethics,” 385; 
“Parties and Party Politics/* 385; 
"Schopenhauer, Hamlet, Mephistoph- 
des,” 388, 402; article on Haeckel’s 
philosophy, 393; “The Complaints of 
the Upper Teachers,” 396; “The Up- 
per Teachers and Their Position in 
the World of Scholarship,” 397; “The 
Principle of Equal Standing of the 
Three Types of Schools of Higher 
Learning,” 402; “Quiet Catholicism,” 
403; “Ethics,” 410; “The Ethics of 
Jesus in Its Relation to the Present,” 
410; “The Future Tasks of Philoso- 
phy,” 410: “Modern Education,” 410; 
treatise on “Body and Mind,” 410; 
“University Instruction in the Human- 
ities,” 410; “What Can Be Done to 
Give the Course of Studies in the Up- 
per Forms of the Gymnasium Greater 
Latitude?” 412: “The Upper Teacher 
No Longer an Independent Scholar?” 
412; “England and Germany,” 436; ar- 
ticles against the masses, 439; “On 
Ethics and Politics,” 440; publishes 
Paul Frercksen’s memoirs, 440; article 
on Norwegian journey, 441 n; "Ger- 
man Education in Its Plistorical De- 
velopment,” 454; article on Frenssen’s 
“Hilligenlei,” 461; “Concerning the 
Question of the Privatdozenten of 
Theology," 461: “The New Organiza- 
tion of the Higher Schools for Girls,” 
462; satisfaction in work as an author, 
extent of influence, 471; “In What Di- 
rection Should the School Reform of 
1901 Be Carried Forward?” 476; “Fa- 
thers and Sons,” 477; “L. Gurlitt and 
Our German Schools,” 477; article on 
Schkfer's "Universal History . . . 
479; "The Crisis of the Catholic Theo- 
logical Faculties,” 480; reasons for con- 
tributing to “popular” publications, 
480; P^iilosophia militans, 481; “The 


Legal Status of Women in the Past 
and in the Future,” 483 
Paulsen, Crete, 268, 334, 407, 459: death, 
269: birth, 275; characteristics, 334; 
at art school, Weimar, 436 
Paulsen, Hans, birth, 275; childhood, 
315* 335: abnormal disposition, 267, 
459 

Paulsen, Ipke, 6, 7, 8, 33: household, 77- 
82; characteristics, 80, 81, 360; wealth, 
81, 361: sells old home, 360; death, 
360 

Paulsen, Johannes, see Paulsen, Hans 
Paulsen, Josine, 79 

Paulsen, Laura (Ferchel), 268, 273, 322. 
326, 332; attitude toward husband’s 
death, 270; takes charge of household, 
309: compared with Emilie, 309 f.; as 
companion on walking tours, 315; 
liked by Paulsen’s parents and aunts, 
316; embarrassing situations arising 
out of relations with Paulsen, 352; 
mairiage, 352 (for account of mar- 
ried life see under Paulsen, Friedrich); 
ill health, 406, 408, 436; visit to 
Santa Margherita restores health, 410 
Paulsen, Lotte. 333. 458; married to 
Willy Kabitz, 269; birth, 275; char- 
acteristics, 334; departure for England, 
407; at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, 416; 
engagement, 481 
Paulsen, Naemi Johanna, 19 
Paulsen, Nommen, 5, 7 
Paulsen, Paul (Frerck), birth, 8; home, 
family life, 8 ff.; inclination to silence 
and solitude, 11, 15, 128; studies farm- 
ing, 13; characteristics, 14 f., ig, 333; 
appearance, 14; becomes head of 
family, 14; marriage, 14, 19; as a hus- 
band, 19 f.; political attitude, 30, 35: 
dislike of High German, 34; conversa- 
tion, 35 f.; reading, 37; attitude toward 
church, 38; home, 43 ff.; land pos- 
sessions, 46; family and communal 
responsibilities, 66; writing and ac- 
counting, 66; administers Rickertsen 
affairs, 88; attitude toward son’s edu- 
cation and calling, 127, 131; son’s 
grateful appreciation of, 138; health 
and home in 1873, .233; mind begins 
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Paulsen, Paul (cont.) 
to fail, retires, 516; death, 533; me- 
morial window to, 406 
Paulsen, Paulene, 79, 85, 343 
Paulsen, Rudolf, *59 n, *67, 377, 436, 
459. 460; writer and poet. * 68 ; birth. 
*75* 3051 marriage, *93 n; character- 
istics, 334; plans for future, 399 
Paulsen, Volig Christine, 7, 8, 14 
Paulskirche in Frankfort, 193 
Peabody, F. G., 439 

Pedagogics, study of, a*8; becomes Paul- 
sen’s principal interest, *5*; his teach- 
ing of, 276, *78, 465; see also Teaching 
People’s University, Lyngby, 45a 
Perry, Edward Delavan, translation of 
The German Universities, vi, viin 
Pessimism, reaction to Schopenhauer’s 
view, *4* 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, anniversary 
of birth, 372 

“Peter Moor’s Journey to the South- 
west” (Frenssen), 461 
Petersen, Ipke, 7 f., 11, 82 
Petersen, Volig Christine, see Paulsen, 
Volig Christine 
Peto, Sir, 8g 
Peus, Heinrich, 323 

Pfleiderer, Otto, 474; death, 486; friend- 
ship with, 487 
Philologen, 21711 

Philologische Wochemchrijt, 226, 314 
Philologists, Paulsen’s experiences with, 

358 

Philology, Steinthal’s lectures, 186 
Philosophia militans (Paulsen), 481 
Philosophical Club, see Students’ Phil- 
osophical Club 

“Philosophical Propaedeutics” (Paulsen), 

384 

Philosophy, Paulsen’s conception of, v; 
his habilitation as privaldozent, 213, 
237-40; tribulations of beginner in, 
247; as taught by Paulsen, 463; in- 
fluence of his books on, 471 
Phrontistery, 296 

Physical care and training, lack of, in 
schools, 144 

“Physics” (Aristotle), 183, 185 
Pilgrim's Progress (Bunyan), 37 


Piuma, Villa, 456 
Pius X. Pope. 480. 483 
Plato, study of, 186, igo 
Plitt, lectures, 179 

Political Economy” (Roscher), 73, 206 
Political science, 217, 229 
Politics and Ethics" (Paulsen), 385 
Polytechnic Institute of Chariot teliliurc, 
439 

Popular writings, Paulsen's attitude 
toward, 347. 480 
Porta Nigra, Frier, 381 
Portsmouth, England, 423 
Poske, Fiicdrich, 476 
Prague, visit to, 326 
Prall, Pastor, 357 
Prall, O., 324 
Prantl, Karl von, 336 
Press, see Newspapers 
Preiissische Jnhihiichcr, 346, 363. 378, 
385* 388, 393. 397» 483 
Prima at gymnavum, 140 «, 1(1 
Primary schools, see Schools, primary 
“Principle of Equal Standing of the 
Three Types of Schools of Higher 
Learning, I he" (Paulsen), 402 
Privaldozent, 215 n; habilitation of, 
191 n; of philosophy, Paulsen’s habili- 
tation as, 213, 237-40; of theology, con- 
troversy over, 461 

Professors, unsalaried associate, 215; ap- 
pointment of, 367; stand on religious 
instruction in schools, 415; exchange 
of, with America, 437-39: <*^^0 

Teachers 

Programs of higher secondary schools, 
202 n 

“Prolegomena" (Kant), 254 
Protestantism, comparison with Cathol- 
icism, 192, 349 

Prussia, system of education, 141, 143, 
J54; declericalization of teachers, 144; 
political events during the sixties,- 
166 ff.; war against Denmark, i68; 
King of, pays first visit to duchies, 168; 
joint rule of Schleswig-Holstein, 169; 
incorporation of duchies in, advocated, 
170; war with Austria, 176; admiration 
for. at Erlangen, 177; Franco-Prussian 
War, 206 ff.; army a dependable power 
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Prussia {coni) 
in support of organized will, 223; anti- 
democratic ideas, 370; dialect, 379; see 
also Germany 

Psychology, study of, 186, 187; experi- 
mental, 317, 465; Paulsen's guiding 
principle in teaching of, 465 
Public affairs in city and country, com- 
pared, 70 

“Public” lectures, 183 n 
Public opinion, Paulsen's attitude to- 
ward, 347 

Publishers, relations with, 239, 314. 337 f., 

409 

Punishment, in village school, 106, 109 
Pupils, see Schools 

Quarto, at gymnasium, 140 n, 145 
“Quiet Catholicism” (Paulsen), 403 
Quinta at gymnasium, 140 n, 143 

Raffel, President of German Samoa, 323 
Ranke, Leopold von, 468; lectures, 216 
Rauma valley, 443 
Raumer, Hans von, 193 
Raumer, Karl von, 361; “History of 
Pedagogics,” 312 

Realgymnasium, 362; established, 264; 
humanistic education acquired at, 
335; Paulsen’s defense of, 339 If. 
“Realgymnasium and Humanistic Edu- 
cation, The” (Paulsen), 335 
Realschulmannerverein, 335, 339, 354, 
897 

Recess periods at school, 102, 104 
“Reform of the Schools of Higher Learn- 
ing in Prussia, The,” 402 
Reformation, effect upon schools and 
universities, 314 

Rehorn, Fritz, 212; friendship with, 173 
' Reichensperger, August, 229, 243, 284, 
386 

Reichensperger, Peter, 229, 243, 249 
Reimann, A., 440 

Rein, W., “Encyclopedic Handbook of 
Pedagogics,” 384 
Reisland, R., firm of, 239 
Religion, Paulsen family's absorption in. 


8, 17; power of faith to give mastery 
over senses, 473 

Religious instruction, at school, 103, 104, 
106, no, 117, 413 ff.; at Altona gym- 
nasium, 148; Paulsen's attitude toward, 
302 

Renaud, an heroic figure of the Buben- 
rulhia, 199 

Retrospect at end of sixtieth year, 462- 
7 * 

Reuter, Friedrich, vi, 318, 322, 326; 
friendship with, 1971!., 271, 291, 360, 
386, 436; character and abilities, 198, 
20o; life sketch, 199; as author and 
scholar, 202; appearance, known as 
Don Quixote, 203; visits and excursions 
with, 203. 207, 209, 234, 316 
Reviewers, Paulsen’s attitude toward, 351 
Rhenish-VVestphalian Exhibition, 403 
Rickertsen, Mrs., 25, 54; family and 
home, 87-89 

Rickertsen, Poppe Maria, 87 
Riehl, W. H., 471 
Ritter, H., “Encyclopedia,” 181 
Riviera, visits to, 390, 454, 481 
Robinson Crusoe, 38 
Roman Catholic Church, see Catholic 
Church 

Roscher, “Political Economy of Agricul- 
ture,” 73; “Political Economy,” 206 
Rosenborg Castle, historical collection 
at, 451 

Roskilde, cathedral, 453 
Rothenburg ob der Tauber, 373 
Rotterdam, 431 

Royal Academy of Sciences, prize essay, 
228, 241; Paulsen's relations with, 470 
Royal Commissioner, visits to schools, 
165 

Riickert, Friedrich, 486 

Runge, Carl, 278 

Russia and England compared, 431 


Sachsenspiegel, 229 
St. Mary's, Oxford, service, 419 
St. Matthew's Cemetery, Berlin, 307, 408 
St. Paul’s Church, Frankfort, 193 
St. Peter's day, beginning of work-year, 
60 
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Sande, Ketdsen farm at« i6; visits to. 

85 ff. 

San Fruttuoso. convent, 455 
Santa Margherita, 390; stay at, in 1906, 
454-57 

Saxony, system of education, 141, 142 
Scandinavia, journey to, 441*53 
Schachen, ascent of, 441 
Schacht, Paulsen’s friendship with, 151, 
156, 167, 171, 17* 

Schafer, Dietrich, 483; ’’Universal His- 
tory of Modern Times,” 479 
Schatzkastlein (Gessner), 44 
Scheffer-Boichorst, Paul, death, 400 
Scherenberg, Dr., 148, 164 
Scherer. Wilhelm, 215, 300, 301 
Scheveningen, 435 
Schiller, Hermann, 342 
Schiller, Friedrich von, poet, 120, 155, 

457 

vSchleiermachcr, Fr., igo, 197, 206, 210, 
211 

Schleswig. Langenhorn a village of, 3; 
political conditions, sentiment of peo- 
ple, 30 ff.; physical characteristics of 
west coast, 42; gymnasium, 140; politi- 
cal developments during the sixties, 
166 If.; ceded to Prussia and Austria, 
169; incorporation in Kingdom of 
Prussia advocated, 170; called South- 
jutland, 451 

Schleswig-Holstein, countries holding 
rule over, 23 n; rule governing school 
age, 103; sympathy for, at Erlangen, 
175; Paulsen’s commemorative address, 
381; physical similarity with England, 
416 

Schmid’s "Encyclopedia,” 513 
Schmidt, Lieutenant, 220 
Schmoller, Gustav, family, 4^4 
Schoell, Jakob, 483 
“School and Character" (Forster), 479 
School Conference, of 1890, 265; of 1900, 
339 ff- 

Schoolmasters, at Langenhorn, 102, 111; 
method of electing, m; sexton re- 
garded as head, in parish, 121; see 
also Teachers 

School Reform of 189a, 339. 854 
School Reform of 1901, 397 


Schools, at Langenhorn, toi-24; attend- 
ance, 62; summer and winter sessions, 

62; hours, loi; intemissions, 102, 104; 
pupils’ power of resistance, 102; school 
age, grades. 103; method of instruction, 
103, 104, 113; studies. 103 If.. 113 if.; 
teachers' assistants, 103, 109, na: typi- 
cal day, 104; promotions, io8, 112; 
church visitation, 109; Brodersen's 
methods of teaching, ii2ff„ 124: li- 
brary, iig 

Schools, medieval, investigation of. 282 
Schools, primary, regulation of mainte- 
nance, 41311.; confessional and non- 
confessional, 413 

Schools, secondary, costs, 138; reform of, 
264-66; three parallel types, 264; in- 
crease, 280; sec also Gymnasium 
Schools of higher learning for girls, re- 
form of. 462 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 221, 287; in- 
fluence on Paulsen, 238, 24a, 352: “The 
World as Will and Idea,” 284; Paul- 
sen’s estimate of, 317; compared with 
(Goethe and Kant, 402 
"Schopenhauer, Hamlet, Mephislopheles” 
(Paulsen), 388. 402 

"Schopenhauer. His Philosophy and His 
Personality” (Paulsen), 284 
Schrempf’s Wahrheit, 365 
vSehubert’s atlas, 115 
Schulze. Johannes, 141 
Schweitzer, Albert, 373 
Sciences, teaching of, 107 £., 116, 141. M*- 
154, 164, 214, 476 

Scientific research. Catholic attitude 
toward, 480 
Scriptures, see Bible 
Secondary schools, sec Gymnasium, 
Schools, .secondary 
Secretan, Mme., 458 
Secretan. Maggi, 45 ^^ 

Secbock, models bust of Paulsen, 483; 

characteristics, 483 
Seffer, Hebrew grammar, i 83 
Seiflcrt’s Materialien, 152. 160 
Sekunda at gymnasium, 140 n, 148 
Semitic question, Paulsen’s attitude 
toward, 383; 

Septima at gymnasium, Hon, 143 
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Sexto at gymnasium, 140 n, 143 
Shakespeaie, study of, aai 
^'Shorter Greek Grammar” (Kdhner), 13a 
**Shorter Latin Grammar” (Ktthner), isg 
Sickingen, Franz von, 357 
Siefert, Subrektor at Altona, 146, 150 f., 

* 55 » » 57 * S 57 

Siegfried, N., ”From Atheism to Anarch- 
ism.” 383 

Social Democrats, government action 
against. 363 If. 

Spinoza. 247. 352; Paulsen’s interest in. 
205 

Stalheim. scenery. 449 

Starnberg. Paulsen’s residence. 395. 398; 

visits to. 440. 478. 485 
State, the. English and German attitudes 
toward. 430 

State and Society. Paulsen’s reaction to 
Lassalle’s views. 248. 250 
Stauder. Privy Councilor. 355 
Stein. Baron von. quoted. 471 
Steinthal. Heymann. 197, 293: lectures. 
180, 182. 186. 190. 195. 204, 218: friend- 
ship with, 243 if.; death. 386 
Steinthal. Mrs.. 244 
Stella matutina, Jesuit school, 319 
Stern. Louis William. 324 
Stilistik (Nagelsbach), 153 
Stolberg, Friedrich Leopold, Count, 287 
Stolz, Alban, 287. 332 
Storm, Theodor, 274 
Strassburg, 332 
Strynvand, Lake, 447 
Student life. German and English con- 
trasted, 417 

Students’ associations, 172 
Students’ Philosophical Club. 211, 225, 
*37 

Studt, Minister. 413 
Stumm. Karl Ferdinand von. 363 
Stumpf. Carl. 336. 356. 404 
Subversion Bill. 363 

Surname, ancient custom, 4 n; made 
permanent by royal edict. 8 
Sweden, journey to. 441 
Swiss people, characteristics, 370 
Switzerland, first visit to, 36911. 

Sybel. Heinrich von. lectures. 189; His- 
torische Zeitschrift, 282 


Sylt, excursion to. 233 
Symbolae ad systemata ethica historicae 
et criticae (Paulsen). 210 
“System of Ethics. A” (Paulsen), viin, 
315, 326; scope, 328; new edition, 337; 
appeal of book. 339: sales. 351; fourth 
edition. 373 

“System of Logic” (Cberweg), 18a, 188 


Taarbaek. evening at. 235 
Tag, Der, a journal, 480 
Tangermiinde, 318 
Tangl, Michael, 401 
Teachers, at Langenhorn, 102, 111; elec- 
tion of a schoolmaster, 111; sextons 
trained as. 121; at Altona gymnasium, 
143. 144 ff.; secular and clerical types. 
144; social position. 145; excessive 
friendliness misinterpreted. 147; grat- 
itude toward, of tardy growth, 166; 
independent researches and publica- 
tions by. advocated, 266; Paulsen’s 
conception of role, 266; scarcity of, 
followed by glut of candidates. 280; 
upper, Paulsen’s espousal of cause of, 
384, 396; conventions of upper Ger- 
man teachers. 411, 415; Paulsen’s views 
on schools of higher learning, 411; 
stand on confessional and nonconfes- 
sional schools. 414; question of iini- 
vei-sity training for all, 415; see also 
Professors; Schoolmasters 
Teachers Convention, 415 
Teaching, Paulsen’s first experience, 236; 
freedom of. in universities, attacked, 
363; as a vocation. 463; see also Ped- 
agogics 

Tertia, at gymnasium, 140 n. 143 
Teubner, B. G., 410, 439, 454 
Tews, Johannes. 415 
I'hames River, 427 
Thaulow, Gustav Ferd., lectures, 204 
Theology, Paulsen contemplates study of, 
127; his study of. at Erlangen, 171 If.; 
controversy over privatdozenten, 461 
Theory of knowledge, course in, 246; 
relegated to a peripheral position, 
252; publication of studies in field of, 
>53 
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Thilly, Frank, trandations of Paulsen's 
works, vi, viin, 551 
Thomasius, Gottfried, lectures, 178 
Thomsen, Pastor, 53, an, 386; prepares 
Paulsen for gymnasium, ia8 ff.; meth- 
ods of instruction, ia8, 135; marriage, 
leg; characteristics, 136; fee, 137; Paul- 
sen’s gratitude toward, 137; pupils of, 
in gymnasium, 140, 142; Paulsen finds 
an old man on his visit to, 344 
Thomsen, Frerck, life, family, 4 
Thomsen, Frau Poppe, 4 
Thorwaldsen Museum, 451 
Thucydides, 323 

Thuringian Association of Gymnasium 
Teachers, 411 

Thuringian Forest, 275, 343, 377 £., 402, 
448 

Tine, Cousin, Paulsen's playmate, 78, 82, 
83. 84 

Tonnies, Ferdinand, 273, 274, 275, 320, 
386, 404; beginning of friendship with, 
247; life sketch, traits, 288-gr, dif- 
ferences with Paulsen, 32g; character- 
istics, S2g; Der Nieizsche-Kultus, 377 n; 
family life, 405; greater happiness and 
success, 405: more cordial relations 
with, 405 

Tower of London, 424 
Toynbee Hall, London, 428 
Traffic, in London and Berlin, 42g 
Treitschke, Heinrich von, 467; lectures, 

194 

Trendelenburg family, 404 
Trendelenburg, Ferdinande, 2ig 
Trendelenburg, Friedrich Adolf, igfi, 
197, 215, 241; philosophical seminar, 
182; influence on Paulsen, vi, 183®., 
188, 210, 213, 218, 222, 225; seminar 
on Aristotle, 183-86, ig6, 246; method 
of lecturing, 184; Paulsen's doctorate 
examination, 211; kindness to students, 
218; death, 218; as host, 2ig: centenary 
celebration, 2ig, 404 
Trolhattan Falls, 441 

t)berweg, Friedrich, 187, ig 7 j so 5 » *‘Hi8- 
tory of Philosophy,” 180; “System of 
Logic,” 182, 188; “Authenticity of 
Plato’s Dialogues,” igo 
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United States, exchange of professors 
with Germany, 437-3g 
Unity school, 34*, 354 
"Universal History of Modern Times” 
(Schafer), 479 

Universities, gymnasium as preparatory 
schools for, 143, 154; examinations, 
15611; faculties, 172; Paulsen's investi- 
gation of medieval, 282; only full pro- 
fessors regarded as faculty members, 
*95”/ attack on freedom of teaching 
in. 383; faculties' prerogative to nomi- 
nate for appointments, 367; see also 
under name of place, e.g., Erlangen, 
University of 

“University Instruction in the Humani- 
ties” (Paulsen), 410 
Unwin, George, 427, 436 
"Upper Teacher No Longer an Inde- 
pendent Scholar, The” (Paulsen), 412 
Upper teachers, see Professors: Teachers 
"Upper Teaclicrs and Their Position in 
the World of Scholarship, The” (Paul- 
sen), 897 

Upper Teacher’s Certificate, 213, 305; 
rush for, 280 

Usencr, Hermann, lectures, 188 
Ultenruthia, 172 

Vaihinger’s Kantstudien, 376 
Vatke, Wilhelm, lectures, 218 
Veit & Co.. 314 

Venia legendi, igi n; Paulstn's applica- 
tion for, 237 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 420 
Vicar of Wakefield (Goldsmith), 133 
Victoria Lyceum, Paulsen’s lectures, 251, 
276, 278 

Vienna, impressions of, 34g 
Vienna, Peace of, 169 
Vierleljahrsschrift fur wissenschaflliche 
Philosophic, 254, 283, 350 
Vischer, Friedrich, Auch Einer, 353 
Voigt, Heinrich, 314 
Volkelt, Johannes, 475 
Volkszeitung, 27 g 

Vossische Zeitung, 377 * 884 . 44 i 47 ® 

Waagen, "History of Painting,” 220 
Waern, Dr., 294 
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Wagner, A., $04; lectures, aao 
Wahrheit, 363 

Waitz, Theodor, 234, 229; ** Anthropology 
of Primitive Peoples,” 24s: “General 
Pedagogics,” 276 

“Wanderings in the March of Branden- 
burg” (Fontane), 377 
Weber, Marianne, 483 
Wehrenpfennig, Councilor, 342 
Weinberger, Captain, 220, 230, 231 
Weiss, Bernard, 301 
Weiss, Josef (Banoczi), 225 
Weizsacker, Julius, 400 
Welcker, Friedrich Gottlieb, 195 
Wendland, Johann Theodor, 436 
Werder, Karl, lectures, 215, 216 
Westminster Abbey, 424 
Westminster Review, review of book on 
Kant, 241 

“What Can Be Done to Give the Course 
of Studies in the Upper Forms of the 
Gymnasium Greater Latitude?” (Paul- 
sen), 412 

“What Kant Can Be to Us” (Paulsen), 
283, 302 

Wichelhaus, Hermann, lectures, 214 
Wiese, L., 155, 355; relations with Reuter, 
199* 201 

Wille, Bruno, 394 

William I, of Germany, friendship for 
Gruner, 261 

William II. of Germany. 286; Paulsen 
defends views before, 265, 340, 341; 
Subversion Bill, 363; donation to Har- 
vard, 437: advocates exchange of pro- 
fessors, 437 

Willmann, O., “History of Idealism,” 
S8* 

Windel, Pastor, 271, 277, 307; character- 
istics, 286 


Window, stained-glass, memorial to 
parents, 406 

Windthorst, Ludwig, 284 
Wismar, medieval aspect, 318 
Wissenschaftliche Prufung/skommission, 
Paulsen made a member of, 305 
Woche, Die, a journal, 479, 480 
Wolf, F. A., 232, 359, 460 
“World as Will and Idea, The” (Schopen- 
hauer), 284 

World’s Fair,* Chicago, 401: Paulsen’s 
contribution, 354 

Wundt, Wilhelm, 253, 352, 355; doctrine 
of actuality, 254 


Youth, misleading literary influences, 
477 


Zaandam. 435 
Zaandijk, 435 
Zandvoort, 434 
Zarncke, Friedrich, 312, 313 
Zedlitz, Herr von, 413 
Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und philo- 
sophische Kritik, 410 
Zeitschrift fur Schleswig-Holsteinische 
Geschichte, 4, 440 

Zeller, Eduard, lectures, 194; treatment 
of Paulsen’s application for the venia 
legendi, 238, 239, 240; relations with 
Paulsen, 295, 300, 304; successor, 356 
Ziegler, Theobald, 314, 475; “The Ger- 
man Student at the End of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” 401 
Zionism, 383 
Zollverein, 189 

Zukunft, Die, a journal, 363, 365 








